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The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed, 
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The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 
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‘The following paper was then read by the author— 


On the "Twruve Tues of TANGANYIKA, 
By Eowaxp C, Hous, Master Mariner. 
(Wren Prare 1) 


1x attempting to deserbe a dozen or 80 of the native tribes 
fof Central Africa a large task lies before me—a task indeed 
Which I cannot hope to complete, from a strictly scientific 
point of view. My work in Central Africa as a missionary 
involved, it is true, the study of mankind, but not always tho 
close observation of those minute differences of colour, stature, 
Physiognomy, or tribal marks so valuable to the Anthropolo- 





There are, moreover, certain difficulties surrounding the 
attainment of such detailed observations, perhaps more insur- 
mountable to resident missionaries, who must carefully avoid 
anything that would add mystery to their proceedings in the 
eyes of the ignorant, timid, and” superstitions. barbarian, than 
to a traveller whose known object is research into all 
scientific matters, 

‘My account, therefore, will be a simple statement of what 
I have seen, in passing through or living with these tribes, 
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from which you may oull some information valuable to the 
objeots of your Institute, rather than an attempt to offer any 
theory, or to deal with the subject in a strictly scientific 
manner. 

“Many of these tribes have already been described by 
travellers far more competent to the task than myself, I wish 
‘simply to add to those descriptions what I have myself ob- 
served. 

"The loole of the twelve tribes referred to is the shores of 
Jake Tanganyika, in Central Africa, lying in from 3? to 9° 8, 
nt, and from 29° to 31° 30° E. long.; comprising, with its 
‘various bays and river-mouths, a const-line of about 1,000 miles 
(ee Map, Plate 1), 

Distant from the east const at Zanzibar only 540 geographical 
tiles (as the crow flies), the caravan route from the coast to the 
Lake (consisting, for the most part, of a continuous zig-zag of 
native paths from village to village, and determined, through 
Tong course of years, by existence of water, avoidance of natural 
obstacles, and other causes) is lengthened to a distance of 800 
English miles—giving the Tanganyika so far an interior position 
{as to render some short description of tho tribes encountered 
‘on the route from the coast almost necessury. 

‘A hasty glance as we go westwards into Central Africa reveals 
something like this:—a narrow margin on the sea-board of a 
doubtful oriental civilisation, and a broader margin of small native 
tribes mingled with the lowest of somi-civilised half-castes, and 
fast losing their distinctive nationalities, ‘The outer band of 
civilisation has sucked the life-blood of these communities— 
{quite paralysed the native germs of civilisation, and up to recent 
times given nothing in their place. 

‘Then, at from one to two hundred miles from the coast, we 
come upon distinct native tribes, of tneasy and apparently 
‘warlike uspeet, too far from the coast to be completely overrun 

the invading race, and therefore retaining, to some extent, 
the original native arts and customs: they seem in a chronio state 
of armed resistance to every one, and in most cases, as with the 
Wagogo, sufficiently powerful to demand a share in passing trade, 
in which, by their unsettled position, they are unable to take a 
legitimate share, They are neither far enough away from the 
coast quietly to. produce, nor sulliciently near to it peaceably to 
trade,” These unsettled tribes are everywhere the most difficult 
to deal with 

Continuing west, we come to real Central African tribes, 
‘amongst whom only we ean fairly look for real_ samples of the 
native African, and amongst whom we find evidence of capa~ 
bilities which only require appropriate assistance to develop. 

Be 
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into civilisation—tribes indeed, which, isolated from the benefits 
‘of communication with the outer world, have also been, in 
‘many cases, isolated from the disturbing influences of such com- 
munication, and in peace and quiet have made some con- 
siderable advance in the use of the produce of their country, 
and in a certain amount of social order and tranquility. 

‘Hence in an observant journey into this region, instead of, as 
might be expected, going deeper into ignorance and barbarity, 
we ‘advance from the socially and physically degraded 
Parbarian, settled often but a.mile or two from the coast, to the 
real healthy active savygo’ of the far interior, living in lange 
ner aettements and pursuing the industries bas patiently 
Acquired. It is not without substantial reason that extensive 
missionary organisations have sought a field of labour in the 
far interior. 

‘Off-shoots of the doubtful civilisation referred to have pene- 
trated even to the far interior, and settled, leech-like, upon some 
of these tribes, but except in certain isolated localities, and in 
the ease of some small weak tribes, they have not taken posses 
sion, ‘The slave trade, however, the original end and purpose of 
those distant representatives of civilisation, has left no part 
wholly untouched. 

T will not attempt to describe fully the coast natives, forming 
the outer margin of distarbed and degraded tribes. From the 
const to Mpwapwa (200 miles) wo pas through Useguln and 
Usagara, in which districts are settled the representatives. of 
many other tribes. Eight or ten miles from the coast, we may 
see the real barbarian living ina tiny beehive hut—a kilt of 

* grass his only garment, and bow and quiver his oonstant com- 
Panion. Since the commencement of the active suppression 
Of the slave trade the countries covering this first 200 miles 
‘petween the coast and Mpwapwa are, however, evidently re- 
ing from their miserable condition, and though original 
tribal distinctions are most difficult to trace, their obliteration is 
perhaps partly conducive to the gathering of industrious com- 
fntnities, which are even now showing promise of what more 
peaceful times will do for these regions. 

‘Two smaller belts of country remain to be described on either 

side of the apparently warlike tribes referred to, and servi 
ill further to isolate them from the tribes to the east an 
‘These smaller belts form a sort of unsettled or debate- 
‘ground, for the most part badly watered and serving as a 
for wanderers and outcasts from all directions, and 
for those bands of robbers or bandits, the terror alike 
ing travellers, and of the settled tribes whom they fre- 
Iy molest. These desert tracts, however, are nominally 
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portioned out as belonging to certain adjacent tribes. They 
tre represented on the line of our route by the Marenga Micali 
in the east, which is nominally included in the country of 
Ugogo, and the Magunda Mkali in the west, nominally the 


mn, in parts, of the Wagogo, the Wamyamwezi, the , 
Wakimbu, and the people of Uyansi. 

‘At Mpwapwa (200 miles from the coast) we come to the 
orders of Ugogo, and may suppose we see something of the 
Wagogo. We see, at any rate, the tribal house and something 
of the tribal dress and ornaments, but they are here much 
mixed with the Wasagara, We must cross the Mikali 
in order to see these people with their true character developed 
in their uative home. Ugogo may be roughly described as a 
vast plain, draining, where it does so at all, south into the 
Ruligi river, and divided into eastern and western Ugogo ata ver- 
dant strip of lofty forest, and extending from the Chunyo Pass 
‘at Mpwapwa to the steep step on to the forest uplands of 
Vyansi, a distance of 70 to 80 geographical miles, I estimate 
the country of Ugogo to contain from 3,000 to 4,000 square 
miles. ‘The line of uasetted and apparently prodatary, tribes 
er represented by the Wagogo is continued north in the 
‘Wamasi and Wahumba, and in the south by the Warori and 
Wakirobu. 

Our line of route from Ugogo, probably by far the most 
populous part, passes through ten distinct districts of villages, 
tach containing from 15 to 50 houses or villages, varying from 
70 to 80 people. At Mvomi, the first of these districts, I counted, 
from a slight elevation, 40 of these houses. 

‘In these houses, or tembes, we find the first distinct tribal 
characteristic. They are of a rectangular shape: two stockades, 
‘one from six to eight feet within the other, form the framework 
of the house, closed in above hy a flat roof of rafters covered 
with earth; the walls are then filled in and plastered over with, 
clay. One central door or gateway affords the only means of 
ingress and egress, and the cattle, sheep, &, the general property. 
of the villagers, are placed inthe centre. ‘The surrounding 
house is portioned off into small compartments for families. 
The one door being closed at night shuts in effectually the 
whole community. 

The Wagogo have often been described as a bold, impudent, 
warlike tribe. They are necessarily so, to some extent, from 
their situation in the country as before described. Their system 
of “hongo,” or customs dues, is almost the only means they have 
of sharing in the commerce of the country, and perbaps they are 
entitled to this in return for a free and peaceable passige 
through their territory. They certainly afford the protection 
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and supply to caravans which would be expected under similar 

~ ireumnstances in any place. In the Wagogo, the traveller comes, 
‘almost for the first tine, upon real distinct tribal customs, dress, 
ornament, arms, and manufactures. 

‘The Wagogo are generally rather short, thick-set people, with 
thick lips and woolly hair, although the Intter is seen to grow 
to considerable length in many instances, encouraged by the 
tribal custom of lengthening it out in little plaits weighted 
with beads or pieces of metal. The clothing is very scant, con 
Siting in the males of a sort mantle of well softened gontsk 
often fringe or embroidered with white beads, and covered with 
Yands and spots of bark dye. The tribal ornaments, however, 
aro very profuse; iron bracelets and anklets, as well ax those 
of hide, necklaces of beads, and chains and earrings of every 
imaginable description aud material, serve to give the people an 
‘appearance of being elaborately clothed. ‘The young children 

‘seldom have any clothing at all, and the women more 
frequently use imported cloth, according to their means, The 
Wagogo are generally well armed; their spears, of immenso 
Tength and size, are noted amongst’ all the tribes. ‘They also 
carry a short two-edged sword, evidently imported from the 
coast, as well as clubs and bows. 

Circumcision is practised by the Wagogo, amongst whom it is 
evidently an important rite. The youths are secluded apart in a 
hut, om an open plain, away from the immediate neighbourhood 
of hut is ‘Rofusly with harms, 8, 
consisting of bones, feathers, pots, skulls of animals, &. “The 
particular hut I observed was without roof. A close inspection 
was angrily denied; in fact, I found I had incurred displeasure 
by approachingit. Exercise is allowed to the patients while sill 
in retirement, being marched about under the care of a respon- 
sible person, ' Duri 











‘all this time the youths wear a conspicuous 
spon, hanging behind and_ before from the neck, and cousisting, 

Tittie pieces of hollow reed strung on cords so as to rattle with 
every movement. ‘They are farther made conspicuous by means 
of daubs of a white substance upon the face and body. 

‘The districts are ruled in’ orderly manner by their several 
chiefs, each appearing to be well nigh independent in his own 
mall territory, Although subject to frequent attacks from the 

ing Waban inthe north, those people may still be 

seen in frequent friendly relations with the villagers, especially 
in western Ugogo. On the south side of western Ugogo th 
‘Wakimbu also mix in friendly intercourse with the pesple, their 
villages bsg frequently side by se. To the detatcbletnder 
‘western ‘may be seen, near together, villages of 
‘agogo, Wakimbu, Uyansi, and Wabumba, although they all 
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to retain markedly their own tribal characteristics, ‘The 
‘Wahumba, especially, seem to he a distinet race, with tapering 
Timbs and’much finer features, ‘They are very fine representa- 
tives of what I shall call the Abyssinian type, which seems 
to come in from the north upon all the districts I am deseril 

to be traced especially in these people and in the Wabha, Waj 
and Warundi, 

‘Passing rapidly over this district we come to Unyamwesi. 
We have now to deal with the more prosperous, intelligent 
tribes inhabiting those inner regions, which may be described as 
forming the equatorial Take Regions, for the most part well 
watered countries, Unyamvwesi proper is large. country, com 
prising, probably, about 12,000 square mies, divided rough 
Mito two potion’, respectively under the control of tho Ara 
colony of Unyanyeinbi, and the famous native chief Mirambo. 
Mimunbo himself describes his country as extending from the 
shores of the Vietorin Nyanza to the south end of ‘Tanganyika. 
‘No doubt. his influence does extend to those limits, but his own 
rover ponsemiont may be included within much sualler bounds, 

ro give an adequate description of Unyainwesi would fll a 
volume, I hope shortly that Dr, Southern, our missionary at 
Urambo, will give us the benefit of hhis careful research into the 
history, manners, and customs of these people. A mere glance 
inust audlice here. Tn my rapid visits to tho Wanyamwest T saw 
fimongat them two types : one a short, thick-set_ people, some- 
‘what similar to the Wagogo, the other tall. and slight, but both 
are equally active, and have the beautiful sharp merry eye 
‘almost everywhere characteristic of these people. | Almost 
every tolorably well-to-do individual is clothed in European 
Cloth, ‘They are settled in large well protected towns. Except 
upon the western borders of the country, the square tem! 
ja seldom seen. From 100 to 200 lange round conical-roofed 
houses are protected by a tall stockade with fortified gates, 
the houses themselves, indeed, being well fitted to withstand 
fam attack, as they are surrounded with an outer gallery of 
strong logs. In Mirambo's town, especially, the houses are very 
fine and large, being built with a floor above in the roof, and the 
town itself is surrounded by a double wall, forming, in fact, a 
huge fenbe enclosing several hundred Targe round howses, 

irambo’s own establishment being in the centre, Numerous 
Hlackstiths’ shops, factories of bark boxes, pottery works, and 
other industries, indicate that we have arrived among the 
Gndustrious tribes I have referred to. The Wanyamwesi are 
doabtless an energetic race, Under their chief, Mirambe, they 
have successfully protstel against the tyranny of the Ara 
colonists, and bid fair, under his effectual leadership, to become 
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‘a prosperous and peaceful, if not a civilised nation. A mission 
station has been successfully conducted in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mirambo's town for the Inst two years, Wonderful 
influence for good has been gained over this chief, who is 
determined, he says, that his country and people shall’ learn to 
take their place among civilised races, 

Jn the natural order of things we should now come to the 
Lake shores, but another tribe, the Wavinza, intervenes between 
the Wanyamvesi and the Wai, which will probably oro long 
Yo included in the former tribe, having many of the sine 
charac only perhaps in a less advanced degree, This 
tribe holds the ferry of the Malagarasi river, which has, in fact, 
Jong been a natural barrier to prevent their assimilation with the 
Wanyamwesi, 

‘We now advance to the territory of the Wajiji, the first of the 
twelve tribes of Tanganyika, and the first, not only for con- 
‘venience of description, but because in this country all travellers 
from the east have found it a eonvenient point of approach to the 
great Lake, The town of Ujiji itself, in fuct, is the metropolis 
of the Lake, aud has become the centre of trade and communi 
cation for the whole district. Ujiji is a country ruled over by 
sultan, or native head chief, but actually by some two or 
three men called Mutwale amiong the chiefs, or Wamteko, of the 
80 or 40 counties or districts into which the country is divided, 
T roughly estimate the country to contain from 700 to 800 
square miles, with a coast-line on the Lake of some 40 to 50 
‘geographical miles, ‘The population is Iarge—larger than a hasty 
survey would indicate, the country people on the heights living. 
in large populons villages. Ujiji is bounded on the north by 
the river Mohala, and on the’east by Ruiche river. What is 
most frequently known as however, is the metropolis of 
that country, and, as Thave said of Tanganyika, It isa straggling 
town, spreading over portions of two counties or districts, vin, 
Ugoy and Kawele, and forming the hendquariers in that neigh: 
Lourhood of @ colony of Arab slave and ivory traders, as well as 
‘a native market frequented by representatives of all the tribes 
‘upon the Lake shores. It is the terminus of what for years was 
the only safe and well known route from the east coast to the 
Lake, and an important station upon s line of traflic adopted 
‘by common consent as a convenient course right across the 
continent. 

‘The most noticeable feature in U; 
however, has often been described. It is rather an exchange 

for produce from many of the lake countries than representative 
‘of alarge producing «ountry; the only export of great extent 
from Ujiji itself being the famous packages of salt, current all 





























is its market, which, 
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over the Lake shores as a medium of barter. ‘This salt is 
manufactured once a year on the banks of the Ruguyu river, 
fast of Ujij, where. from 2,000. to 3,000 persons. sometimes 
assemble at the proper season, just before the commencement 
of the rain, forming quite a town for the sole purpose of manu- 
facturing the salt. It is packed up in cylindrical leaf packages 
weighing from 20 to 30 Ibs, each, and valued at Ujiji at about 
two yards of good calico, ‘The market of Ujiji town consists, 
generally, of an assemblage of from 200 to 300 small booths or 
stalls, exposing for sale almost everything that the Lake coun- 
tres produce, as well ax, ment, vagtbles fut, and. grip. 
Here for the first time we find a regular currency or money in 
‘use by the natives; it consists of strings of blue and white 
cylindrical beads, each string containing 20 beads. Bunches 
of 10 strings are called “fundo.” From 9 to 11 fundo are 
given in oxchange for 4 yards of thin Manchester calico, and 
from 12 to 15 fundo for 4 yards of good heavy American 
calico; the value varying daily, according to the quantity of 
cloth in the market. ‘The four-yard piece, or * doti,” and the two- 
yard piece, or “ Shubka," are the lengths generally used in trade, 
‘Oneeyard pieces aro also used, but are then of less proportionate 
value, Kanika (Indian blue-lyed cloth) is about, the same 
value as the Manchester calico, Coloured cloths, with nails and 
coils of copper and brass wire, are used for more extensive pur- 
chases, 

Besides the market in Ujiji town proper, which is frequented 
by the Arub and Swahili community as well as natives, there 
fare the country markets, some of them frequented almost en- 
tirely by natives, and in their hands, especially one at Gungu, 
about six miles from Ujiji, where large quantities of palin oil are 
Drought from Urundi, ‘The natives frequent these markets 
daily for their supply of food. Mtama com is largely im- 
ported into Ujiji as they produce maize themselves, A small 
quantity of palm ils produced alo in Uji, but Uvirn salt 

he principal export. The famous pottery and iron ware is 
disposed of in considerable quantities at Ujiji, although they 
are already vieing with Uvira in pottery work. 

‘The houses in Ujiji town are first the Jarge square flat-roofed 
Arab houses built in the same style probably as that of cen- 
turies ago, and smaller square houses imitating this style to 
some extent, But awalk of three or four miles is sufficient 
in order to see the real native type of house, dress, &e. ‘The 
Ujiji house is of a large bechive pattern, very frequently without 
any internal support, the whole thing depending upon the 
bemulifully made" framework or skeleton’ of bamboo and 
branches, which is thatched over with grass, A little porch is 
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frequently made before the door. Slightly raised bed-places 
covered with mats, and the regular African three-legged stool, 
represent, most of the furniture. ‘The villages are numerous 
Dut smal, each one ruled over by a village headman, or elder, 
who himself is subject to the district chief, or Mteko. 

Although the tsetse fly may be found within a few miles of —- 
‘Ujijithe country is so far cleared as to enable the people to 

considerable numbers of domestic cattle, ‘There is. a 

Tarye and long-homed breed of cattle highly valued by the 
‘Arab settlers at Ujiji; they are also found in Uvira and Urundi, 
and have many of the characteristics of the Galla ox. There 
ig also a smaller breed kept in large numbers by the natives on 
the inland heights. Goats, fowls, and pigeons of many kinds 
are plentiful, the latter being rather kept as pets in the villages 
than os food. Pombe is manufactured from malted Mtama, 
anda weak spirit or wine is made from the banana, Dishes 
fand drinking-vessels are wooden bowls or baskets, ‘The prin- 
Cipal foods are Mtama, maize, and Mhogo, or cassava. ‘The latter 
is used in many forms, either simply cooked and as a vegetable, 
or dried in slices and pounded up into a coarse meal, which is 
made into a sort of loaf or pudding. * 

‘The Wajiji may be said to bea tall race. I think Ihave 
nowhere seen finer looking people, straight and well made for 
the most part. ‘They aid their own natural good appearance by 
an upright carriage, and some attention to neatness and smart— 
ness of dress and ornament, without any superfluity, The 
common garment is of burk or cotton cloth, tied over one 
shoulder, and open at the side. ‘The distinctive’ national orna- 
ment is a crescent-shaped piece of hippopotamus. ivory. 
European cloth, however, is being largely introduced. ‘The 
‘women anywhere near the Arab colony like to imitate those 
settlers inthe matter of attire and dressing the hair, which 
is neatly divided into narrow ridges from back to front. ‘The 
men usually shave the head, leaving a round or crescent-shaped. 
fetch on the top o side They ae not_profusly manent. 





sper or iron sambo bracelets, hound with wire, are common, 

serve also for purposes of barter and exchange. Chiefs and. 
‘well-to-do men often wear solid brass or copperware bracelets, 
and carry in their hands a small tomahawk. It is noticeable 
that [have never seen an Mjiji in possession of a gun. The 
Arabs have been able to prevent the introduction of firearms 
where it suited their pu ‘The weapons of the Wajiji are 
spear, tow, knife and club, The bowstring is made of the fibre 
‘of the mafia palm-leaf, of which they also make fine cord for 
‘various purposes. ‘The spear is rather roughly made to be in- 
serted into the wooden shaft, but the famous Uvira spears, 
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‘which fit to the shaft in the reverse way, are largely taking the 
place of the former. Cotton and bark loth are also mantfac~ 
tured. 

‘The long two-edged knife, with central ridge, is also an impor- 
tation from Uvira. 

Thave failed to find that fierce untameable character which 
thas been ascribed! to the Wajiji. In a normal state there -is 
found in the villages a peaceful, social, and family life. Perhavs 
no people on the Lake shores have had more difficulties to con- 
tend with in order to a peaceful condition: polygamy, although 
perhaps not the rule, is quite lawful and only limited by the 
means of the individual. - I suppose there are very few families 
without one or more domestic slaves, but they are really 
domestic slaves, rmostly bearing the relation of members of 
the household. 

‘As in most of the Lake tribes the work of the field appertains 
to the women. ‘The young girls invariably accompany their 
mothers, assisting in this work, and early learning to carry loads 
‘on their heads, The smallest article, to be carried any distance, 
fs placed upon the head and carried with wonderful precision 
and skilL Much has been said about the unfair sion of 
Inbour in such circumstances, but when it is considered that a 
wild man finds scarcely anything to his hand, but must himself 
ont the wood and the grass to build his house, manufacture his 
spear and cooking vessels, take his part in tribal duties, and is 
frequently compelled to seek food in long and laborious hunting 
‘expeditions, it will be seen that he often gets his fair share of 
work. 

‘The Wajiji are famous for their extensive fishing journeys. 
Tn fleets of from six to twenty canoes, they remain away often 
for a month or two, accumulating large quantities of the small 
dagya which, dried in the sun and packed up into large bundles, 
are sent far and wide throughout the country. 

"The Warundi (proceeding northwanis round the Lake shore) 
‘are in many respects similar to the Wajiji. Physically they are 
almost the same; for the most part of good height and shapely 
build, Were Ujiji stripped of its market and metropolitan 
character, it would be a much poorer country than Urundi, 
Unundi, including in it the district of Uzige, has about 120 miles 
of coast-line abutting on the Lake, and from stich information 
fs bas been collected, extends to some considerable distance 
north-west of the Lake. As in Ujiji, they admit allegiance to 
the big sultan “who lives up in the hills,” but many of the 
Mtekos, or district chiefs, are probably supreme in their own 
locality, Urundi bas also several markets, The principal 
export is the palm oil, which is put up and sold in large and 
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fine egg-shaped jars, containing about two or three gallons. 
Per eaia hoes for medium-sized lake canoes, which they 
uild to a set pattern, but which are not so fine or so strong as 
those built in Goa. 

‘The Warundi are famous fishermen. This industry is carried 
ee ee i small rafts, ccna ee 
of ‘the trunks of the pith tree peazed together. Five or six of 
these small trunks form a raft suificient and safe for one or two 
men, with their fishing-tackle, and are easily drawn up on to the 
Teach, or nto the villages when not in use. Into the canoes 
which go out fishing at night, they place long torches or bundles 
Of reals tightly Shed tops and often longer than the 
cance itself. One end is lighted, and is pushed over the bow of 
the canoe as it becomes expended, but they last nearly all 


‘Warundi are apparently more fierce and _unapproachable 
just in proportion as they are less acquainted with strange 
travellers from a distance than the Wajiji, but where I have 
Janded in their country I have succeeded in making friends with 


the people. 
They bevo a splendid and vich country, Immense groves of 
bananas, large corn-fields and gardens cover the verdant slopes 
from the Lake shores to the hills, and aid in giving this people 
‘a generally prosperous appearance. The beads used as a cur 
rency at Ujiji are here largely used as ornaments, as well as the 
‘erescent-shaped hippopotamus-tooth referred to in Uj 








It is doubtful whether Uzige should be considered separately 
from Urundi. ‘The chief certainly is powerful and probably 
nearly independent, but still the natives say, “it is all 
Urundi” 

Explorers seeking to traverse the country between Tangan- 
yika and Victoria Nyanza, will have to make negotiations with 
the people of either Uzige or Urundi, I have myself no doubt 
concerning the success of such negotiations if made in a cautious 
and friendly spirit, but the Warundi are a courageous and 
spirited people, and will doubtless, and with good reason, 

4 full explanation of purpose from all visitors, 
‘The extreme north end of the Lake, with its long low 
of reeds, and the openings to the Rusizi river afford 
ithe pools of Ute and Uvin hunt thin animal r 
e Uvira hunt this animal in specially 
fitted canoes, with spenrs having long ropes attached A Tunp 
of the pith-tree wood is put on the end of the spear shaft to 

serve as a float, 

Coming round now to the west side of the lake we find at 

Uvira another extensive mart, but this time not so much so 
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from its central position among other tribes as from the value 
and quantity. of its own produce. Uvira proper presents 
‘coast-line of only about 20 miles to the Lake, but it is the port, 
doubtless, to a rich and large-interior region whence ivory is 
follected in large quantities, Uvira is famous for its iron and 
pottery works, both of. cepecialy | fine quality, and is a favourite 
Jocality for Arab traders to reside for a few months, or sometimes 
for a year or two, collecting ivory and trading in various local 
products, The Waviri have found considerable assistance in 
This way to their loeal industries, which are encouraged by the 
‘Amb traders. It is also recognised as one of the healthiest 

itions upon the Lake shores. The people are a smaller and 

rker race than the Warundi, with very thick woolly hair and 
dark eyes, although by no means the coarsest of negro features. 
Some of them are very small. 

The next 50 miles of coast-line is that of Msansi and Bemba, 
‘The Inter name, however, I think only applies to a small 
locality immediately around Cape Bemba, famous for its 
kaolin, or china clay, and regarded by the natives asa very 
sacred locality. 

‘The Wamsansi have, I think unfairly, received a name for 
‘morose inhospitality. Thad no difficulty in landing at various 
places, and received ordinary hospitality. Some tradein ivory is 
Carried on here, but they a¥e far poorer and more unsettled than 
the people of Uvira or Urundi. They have, however, mam 
canoes, and carry on considerable intercourse with the Warundi. 

‘The peninsula of Ubwari is one of the curiosities of the Lake ; 
a little country complete in itself. This peninsula, near 
30 geographical miles in length, and from 6 to 12 milesin width, 
appears to be formed of one single mountainous ridge, and 
would probably be a very healthy locality. The Ubwari in 
general appearance, feature, and manner, are quite distinet from 
other tribes, Rather below the ordinary stature, they are of a 
lighter colour than their neighbours, and their limbs are 
tapering, with especially small hands and feet. ‘They are ped 
more poorly off in the matter of clothing and ornament than 
their neighbours on the east side, having but little cloth and 
but little native produce in its place. Their poor and unsettled 
condition is attributable very largely to their being the objects 
of periodical raids by the warlike Warna, but doubtless they 
must industriously collect such riches as to make them worth 
these attacks. Parties of these Ubwari may be seen at intervals 

‘Ujiji bringing small quantities of ivory for sale, and probably 
slaves. ‘They are expert fishermen and grow large quantities 
of Mtama. 

‘We must class with these people the inhubitante of Ukaramba 
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‘on the south end of the peninsula, ‘They, however, are darker 
in colour than the Ubwari, and form a sort of connecting link 
Yetween them and the people of Goma. All these people have 
‘a peculiar way of dressing the hair: cut all round, it appears 
Tike a black skull-cap with a central tuft, the whole being 
arranged in horizontal ridges. % 

‘The country of Goma has a coast-line’of about, 70 miles, for 
the most part approaching the Lake very steeply. The villages, 
Being situate on the ridges and tops of these hills, are often 
reached by extremely steep paths or steps. ‘These people 
are also subject to the attacks of the Warna and give one the 
{dea of being continually on the defensive. My. first approach 
to the shores of Goma was in the middle of the night. The 
people assembled in large numbers and threw large showers of 
‘stones down upon us, but daylight revealed, what Thad expected, 
that they were not aware their visitor was « European, and that 
Ieing known, they received me cordially on the strength of 
good reports they had had from Ujiji. ‘They are a lively and 
active people, almost as light coloured as the Ubwari. Their 
chief characteristic is an appearance of cheerfulness and 
Inppiness. ‘Their houses, unlike those of the Wajiji, have 
istinct walls and separate roofs. ‘They do not wear a lange 
amount of clothing or ornament, and have but few arms. ‘The 
country is governed,as far as I could observe, only by local 
chiefs,” ‘Traders settle at one or two points in Goma, trading 
with salt, cloth, and beads, for ivory. But. the famous produce 
‘of Goma is its canoes, which are niade of solid logs up to. sizes 
of 40 feet by 7 or 8, and are triumphs of native African art. 

‘Where Goma ends and Uguha commences it is dilticult to 
say; for purposes of description I place the boundary about the 
north side of the islands, which gives Ugaha a coast-line of 
about 90 miles. The grand feature of maritime Uguha is its 
tay of islands and Luge river. Usuba, further investigation 
will doubtless reveal, is but a principality of the large country 
of Rua, but for all purposes of government and trade, Uguha is a 
separate country, ruled over by several rich and powerful chiefs, 
‘amongst whom it is difficult to say which is senior: the honour 
probably fluctuates, ‘This conntry presenta a very rich field for 
the investigation of native habits and customs, and of possibilities 
of a consilerble state of advance in industry and social oner 
amongst still savage tribes. In the people themselves the most 
Noticeable feature is the head-drese; they might well be det 
scribed as the “head-dress people.” Men and women alike are 
got up in the most elaborate style. The hair is encouraged to 
‘grow long by every. possible aid of combing and stretching over 
rolls and puffs, which are built up into shapes resembling 
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crowns or turbans, and ornamented with iron and_ copper 
‘ornaments, bands of cowries and beads and terminal points and 
cones, forming a structure requiring great care to preserve from 
damage. This is achieved by the use of little wooden head- 
rests, or pillows, which are used in sleeping to keep the head 
from contact with the ground or bed; the women, especially, 
are extensively tatooed, The usual dress, whether of ‘skin, 
European cloth, or native grass-cloth, is gathered about: the 
waist, with a great bunch in front.’ In the case of chiefs, 
however, it is ornamented frequently with a sort of leopart-skin 
apron, Ornaments are extremely’ plentiful; a conical shell, 
brought from the coast, is ground down with flat surfaces, and 

together to form huge necklaces for the chiefs. ' The 
Jarge blue and white beads, of the size of pigeons’ eggs, are 
most popular for neck or waist ornaments. Large spiral 
Tracts of copper wire adorn the arma and logeof the well-to- 
do women, whose dress is distinct in shape and form from that 
of the men. 

In the villages of the Waguha, even in the smallest.of them, 
there is an attempt to arrange the houses in regular rows or 
streets, This is finely illustrated in the town of Ruanda, about 
ten miles from the London Missionary Society's station. This 
town contains from 400 to 600 houses, arranged in straight rows, 
‘Along central street. runs the whole length of the village, and 
its beauty is enhanced by the presence of several fine bombax 
trees, placed at regular intervals at cross roads. ‘The houses, 
thongh at first sight of an ugly shape, are really very beautiful 
structures, built on a square plan, tapering from the top of the 
walls to the point of the roof. So much thatch of coarse grass 
is placed over and around them as entirely to hide the shapely 
form of the house, but inside the intricate and beautiful work 
is fully seen. Fine clay, such as is used in pottery, is smoothh 
plastered over the floor and around the walls, gencrally of a ri 
Chocolate colour, Into this are built smooth upright logs, 
formning stands or legs for bed-places, racks for firewood, of 
enclosed fortified places of retreat from an enemy. ‘They are 
of equal size, smooth, clean, and even coloured red. or brown. 
Beautiful mats are spread upon the bed-places, richly carved 
stools, and stands for arms; and almost invariably an image 
representing the guardian spirit or ancester of the family is 
placed in a safe and prominent position ; tie cooking-pots hung 
up in the roof in a netting, firewood neatly piled up in its own 
place, and the floor cleanly swept give to some of these interiors 
‘a most clean and comfortable appearance, 

In some of the larger houses, and those of the chiefs, elevated 
tables are made, on which are placed packages of com, meal 
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salt, &e. The images or figures of spirits and ancestors, to 
which I have referred, are a noticeable, feature in this country. 
They are placed at the entrance and principal parts of the 

Thoy aro certainly not idols, as wo aooept the term, 
Dut are regarded as sacred objects, although it is not difficult to 
purchase specimens, 

Some of the well-to-do chiefs referred to have very many 
to wives, Casanga, the chief at Ruanda, for example, is said 
have 200 or $00. But they deal largely in domestic slaves, and 
many of these, doubtless, must be regarded rather as slaves than 
as wives. The general appearance of the people is bold and self- 
possessed, and though not perhaps of so gainly an appearance as 
the Wajiji and Warundi, they are stronger and more hardy. In 
south Uguha the same amount of prosperity, does not exist, 
although tribal characteristics continue. ‘They have not the 
same benefit of traffic and intercourse with others as have the 
people of north Uguha, and for many years there have been 
poverty-bringing troubles between neighbouring chiefs, 

One of the chief products of Uguha, or perhaps more properly 
Rua, is the famous grass-cloth and iron ware. ‘The Waguha 
themselves also produce very beautiful mats, busket work, 
pottery, wooden bowls and platters, and various small carved 
Work. On one of the islands, Mtowa, there is a famous pottery, 
and here, and in Uguha generally, they produce some of 
the largest vessels to be obtained anywhere on the Lake shore, 
There are some special peculiarities about the arms of the 
Waguha, ‘The bow, for instance, is quite unlike that of any 
other tribe, ‘The bowstring is made of hide or tendon, and is, 
feartied through « hole at the end of the bow, which is not 
carried to a point, but is hound through with iron, The spears 
of Run and Uguha aro vory finely ‘mado, and sometimes 
beautifully omamented and earved. ‘They, however, are inserted 
into the wooden shaft, unlike those of Uvira, and the shaft 
itgelf is armed at the ‘butt end, not with a spike as in other 
tribes, but with a small axe or chisel-shaped piece of iron, ‘The 
tribes, with the pointed spear-end, explain its use to be that of 
sticking into the ground. ‘The Wajii explain the use of their 
chisel-shaped end to be that of digging a hole or cutting roots, 

South of Uguha, the country of Marungu extends with a 
consi-line of 140 miles, having an extremely varied aspect, but 
towards the south presenting a very bold front to the Lake, It is, 
perhaps, at the present time ono of the principal slave-producing 
or trading countries around the Lake. Voyages are frequently 
made from Ujiji to Warangu, but I know of no produce coming 
from there in any quantity. The salt, and palm oil of Ujiji here 
attain an almost fabulous value, 
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Possessed of many popalous villages and an extensive country, 
hospitable too, as far as [have seen them, the Marungu have not 
jet received the visits of many travellers, and a large field still 
ies open in their country for investigation, They are famous 
makers of bark cloth. ‘They are @ rougher-looking and darker 
race than the Wagula, 

Ttawa, next to the south, has a coast-line of about 80 miles, 

ing Murir of Akkalangy is eopposed tobe the head chief, and 
iicae SP ulaabi Wed Geer authority. As we might 
expect to find, from its position, the people of Itawa show 

tions of communication with the west. They are probably 
near a line of traffic from the Katanga copper-fields to Unyan~ 
ombl,, Ye many of them are in jon of guns, and 
ro and there Swaheli traders and elephant hunters are settled, 
but for the most part these are poor and isolated individuals, 
Thoy are a lange-libed, dark and courst-looking race generally, 
though some of the women have a very fine a} Local 
chiefs have considerable their own districts, and it is 
well it should be so, for the chief, Muriro, is in a continual state 
of drunkenness and imbecility. "When he came to visit me in 
my boat he had to be pushed along by three or four of his wives, 
‘and exhibited but little interest or care for anything beyoud 
himself, The women are fanuous smokers of tobacco, which they 
algo manufacture into cakes here and at the south end of the 
Lake. Sugarcane is produced in some and 
Iaxuriant gorosfelds fll 'the damp bellows, aie 

The river Lofu is supposed to form the boundary between 
Ttawa and Ulungu, which latter has a coast-line of at least, 
100 miles, forming the south end of the Lake. 

T had expected to find a scattered and mixed people, but I 
found them to be a distinct tribe, with their own peculiar 
customs, dress, arms, and houses.’ The most characteristic 
article of dress is the goatskin garment worn by the women ; 
the top part being unconfined, it hinges, as it were, at the waist, 
so that on sitting down it once swings into ite proper place 
‘as a mat or carpet ; the lower part is in a set pattern, 

Die ek aes graa tha slegl catstvated a Gee 
forest clearings, watched from huts raised on high poles. The 
nether millstones used by the Walungu are neatly embedded in 
a plaster bench or table, with a receptacle for the meal, 

‘Uganga, in its various forms of fetishes, miniature sacred huts, 
and mystical performances, flourishes in every small villge, 
‘The tectse fly was seen in all parts, even to within half-a-mile of 
Zombe's village, the only place where cattle are kept. Cotton is 
ultvatedIngely, and cloth made as The bow of the 
Watanga ant’ Wale is peculiar, having’ two elbows in i, 

Vou. xi o 
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instead of being, as usual, the segment of a circle, and a tassel of 
ong dark hair is attached. Bees are cultivated, and large 
fish-traps are anchored off the shore to entico the large and oily 





"The people of Fipa, occupying a goast-line of 120 miles, aro 
somewhat allied to the Walungu in appearance and manner, 
being decidedly a dark race, ‘They own allegiance to Chief 
Kapufi, who lives in a central position a short way inland. 
‘They have many rich and populous villages, and have doubtless 
‘Deon great slave traders, but have no produce to export, to any 
great extent, beyond the interchange of food and a small quan- 
tity of ivory. The borders of Fipa and Ukawendi are a short 
distance sonth of the Belgian station at Karema. 

Ukawendi, or Utongwe, is perhaps the least known country 
‘upon the Lake, nt least as regards its inhabitants. With a coast- 
Tine of about 140 miles, extending from Karema to the Mala- 
garas vert inelude some of the most banal eanery upon 

ie Lake shores, Many of tho heights are well nigh inacéessible 
from the Lake, into which numerous rivers flow from a great 
elevation. 

The people of Ukawendi are much scattered, and have the 
name everywhere of being robbers. ‘They have little or no 
tre anywhere upon their seaport, hence it is known to them 
only as a way of access for probable enemies. Visits have been 
received by then in former times which have probably been 
from slaye hunters, and it is difficult for them to understand 
any friendly visitors. At one or two points, such as Kabogo 
fsland and Cape Kungme, bands of wandering robbers have 
Jearned to sek opportunities of plunder in tons acing shelter 
‘at those places. Altogether the people have a bad name upon 
the Tks and are especially focred by the Wojit botmen 
‘There are capabilities, howave, amongst these people, doubtless 
4 gool as of any tribe upon the Lake. I have suceeeded. in 
visiting and forming friendship with the young chief Mtongoro, 
ft the extreme north end of this coast-line, and through him T 
hhope to make the people understand that our intentions are 
fapndly, At this village T found indications of prosperity and 
onder which promise much, The small but respectable houses, 
ade principally of reds, were surrounded ty « stockade of 
Tamboo neatly omamented. The young chief Mtongoro is a 
‘great hunter and himself collects ivory. 

‘As far as have seen, they are « poor, because an unsettled, 

le, Cultivation is irregular and limited, and little clothing 
Beyond skin. is wom except by. ehifs. | AMany renegade 
famyamwesi have also cast in their lot with these wandering 
people. I also saw something of the Ukawendi at Karema, 
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which place I visited before the arrival of the Belgian 
party, Every village is fortified, and in a doubtful stato 
of friendship with its neighbours. ‘The chief employment 
seemed to be buffalo and elephant hunting, and a certain 
‘amount of prosperity was due to the entreme luxuriance of the 
neighbouring moist plain, They also produce and manufacture 
tobacco, and place great. value upon the palm oil and salt of the 
northern countries. They are a dark unpleasant-looking people, 
with very little of distinct tribal ornament or dress, 

There sms to bo a general vague iden amongst the tribes of 
the existence of one all-powerful being, superior to the other 
spiritual beings or influences they believe in; but of worship, 
save the offerings pliced in miniature huts in the fields and 
village, T have seen none, 

Iv is a great mistake to suppose that uncivilised and so-called 
savage tribes are necessarily wicked and murderous, 

living nearly four years amongst the tribes I have de- 
scribed, I have to report that I find among them every natural 
affection and friendliness, general protest against abuse, and 
‘often an eamest desire for light and improvement. 

Much hes beon said of the dangers to Europeans in visiting 
these tribes; but if any, it is incurred by a hasty disregard. of 
the very natural shyness and timidity of such people on first be- 
holding powerful parties of strange people entering their country 
for unknown causes. 

‘We have heard even of travellers muntered by the natives, 
I know nothing of Europeans being munlered by Central 
‘African natives, except in cases (parallel with cases in Europe) 
Whore hordes of banditti both rob and murder their victims; 
‘but only one even of such eases has come under my notice in 
Contral Africa—viz,: tho case of Mr, Penrose, of the Church 
Missionary Society—and that, juat as it might, have ocourred in 
Europe, did not necessarily involve the guilt of the inhabitants 

led. ‘There are cases in which upon evidenco—atrange 
evidence, perhaps, but certainly upon, to them, stronger evidence 
than would be necessary in the case of one of their own coun- 
trymen—Central African tribes have passed sentence of death 
‘upon a visitor for what they deem to be gross offence against 
their moral code and peace of society. In one ease I have my- 
‘elf been condemned to death under such circumstances. 

‘There are cases also in Africa (as in Europe) where neutral 
Peri have fallen by aesidentally coming between belligerents 

linded with the flurry of battle and mutual animosity,as in the 
case of my lamented friend, F. F. Carter, and his companion, 

‘There have also been cases of mistaken identity, as when the 
supposed murderous and cannibal people of Goma on Tanganyika 

rs 
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stoned me at night from their lofty hill-sides, but who, when 
daylight revealed iny white skin, received me with acclamation 
to their shores, saying they knew the white man was good. 
‘And there have been cases where want of tact has failed to con- 
Vince the alarmed and instinctively armed savage that he was 
not himself about to be attacked or enslaved ; but of actual 
‘murder | know nothing, and I think it unfair to pass such a 
sentence upon distant, and doubtless ignorant and savage, tribes, 
among whom I have lived in friendship and safety, and whom L 
fassert not to be degraded (except inasmuch as all men are 80), but 
‘who have made mall advance, isolated as they have been 
from the benefit of intercourse with their fellow-men, in the 
use of the produce of their country, and a certain amount of 
social order, and several of whose chiefs have deputed me to 
send “ good, true men” to live among and teach them. 

‘After visiting every one of these tribes, I am able to say that 
whenever I have encountered the real native African face to 
fave, froe from the intervention of the Arab slave trader, or the 
disturbing influence of a doubtful civilisation, T have succeeded 
in making friends with them, and there is among them a univer- 
sally expressed desire for intercourse with their visitors, and a 
vague longing after something bate, socially and morally, ax 
well as with a view to the immediate gain which such inter- 
‘course seems to promise them, 

‘There is yot opportunity in these comparatively undisturbed 
tribes of the far interior fairly to test the effects upon the 
‘African race of Christian civilisation—before the disturbing 
{influences of fortune-hunters overwhelm such germs of civilisa 
tion as they possess. 

Such effort is being made by the London Missionary Society, 
in connection with whose work I have been enabled to gather 
what I have laid before you this evening. 




















Explanation of Plate I. 


Map. of Lake Tanganyika, from a survey by Mr. Edward 

Goode Hore, the author of the proseling paptr. Repro- 
diced frm the * Proceedings of the Royal eogroplical 
Society" by permission of the Council. 


Disoussiox. 


Mr. Gro, M. Argrszox called attention to the forms of the 
exhibited by fr. Hore as of native manufacture, They did not 
exhibit the Side generally found in African weapons, Tho 
construction mentioned of the rafts was very interesting. 
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‘Mr. Watnovse remarked that the description of the rafts formed of 
four or five logs, bound together, used on Lake Tanganyika, recalled 
the catamarans so well known on the Macrae const ‘ho fino laf- 
shaped spear-heads exhibited closely resembled spear-heads used in 
arlous farts of Southern Tndin, and thoogh Indian stoel and wire 
work has been immemorially famous, this specimen, from a recently 
discovered remote inland region of Africa, gaite equalled, any 
Tndian production the speaker had ever seen.” The small bechive- 
shaped huta in which various offeringsare left exposed, ax Mr. Hore 
thinks, to propitiate spirits or other supernataral beings, seem to 
‘resemble the offerings to local oF village deities of rice, frait, flowers, 
&e,, commonly placed under trees in or by roadside, all over 
India, and sometimes covered by a small lat stone laid on others. 

‘Miss Bucxtaxp aud Mr. Bocveeix-Pusty also joined in the dis- 


‘The following paper was read, in the author's absence, by the 
‘Assistant-Secrotary -— * 


Nores on the Naro Ixpiass. By Aurne Siusox, Esq. 


‘Tue Indians in the “Oriental Province” of Ecuador are, in 
‘common parlance, divided into two great classes called  Zndians” 
‘and * Zvjiddls” (infiles, ancns), The former all speak Quichua, 
feat salt, and are sexi-Christianised ; whereas the latter speak 
the many languages of their various tribes, do not eat salt— 
ft least do not take measures for supplying themselves with it 

arly—and are not baptised. Amongst these are the 
Zaparos, Piojés or Santa Manas, Cotos, Tutapisheus, Anbishiris, 
Jntillamas, Meguanas, Copalurcus, Tamburyacus, Payaguas, 
Cauranoe, Pucabarrancas, Lagarto-Cochas, and Tayaba-Curaris, 
‘Most of ‘these, however (indeed all excepting the first five 
eniumeratad), tre quite unknown, having ‘been met with 
only on rare occasions by traders and travellers; and it is more 
than probable that many of the abové names refer actually to the 
same tribes, and are really only designations of locality, as may 
be inferred from their meaning. This is especially the case wit 
those who occupy territories in close proximity to one another; 
for there seems no reason to believe that so many quite different 
tribes should exist within such limited boundaries as their names 
Would imply. | However, give the names as they are currently 
adopted by the Indians ‘Zéyaros, and traders on the Napo 
it 


"Mp. Hare has since informed me that the Tanganyika rafts are heary 
‘lumay structures, that ean only be puthed slowly, and are used to throw nei 
from, whereas the Madras catamarans are light and booyant, and can be pro- 
plled and worked with extracrdinars celerty.—M.J.W. 
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It is probable that the Cotos and Tutapisheus are merely 
of one tribe, as are also the various distinct hordes of 
Brejoues (big-eeret) of the Putumayo; while the Anhishirs, 
Tntillamas, “Meguanas, Payaguas, “Cauranos,  Pucabarrancas, 
‘Tagsha-Curnrais and Lagarto-Cochas are likely to be intimately 
connected with the better known tribe called “Iquitos” ‘The 
Piojés, or Santa Marias, also called by one or two. travellers 
Eucabellados and Tarapotos, I have no hesitation, from their 
‘and habits, in pronouncing as belonging to the same 
‘of the Putumayo and Macagudjes of the 

Cocaya. 


Much remains to be learnt about all these tribes, and they 
present a most interesting field for investigation. All we know 
of them at present is that almost all the latter ones enumerated, 
fon the Napo, are dangerous and barbarous, many with whom 
they have came into contact having failed to get away with their 
lives, as the names of several places on the river testify, the 
designations of such spots having originated from onslaughts 
and massacres, mostly of the Anhishiris, perpetrated upon 
passing travellers and neighbouring peaceful tribes. ‘The present 
generation has probably to thank the early Portuguese adven- 
turers for these hostilities. i 

In this paper T intend to treat only of the “Indians.” not, of 
the “Infidels”; and to avoid confusion, it must be borne in 
‘mind that whilst in the Provincia del Oriente of Ecuador, 
shall—to use its technicality—when speaking of the non-salt- 
eating, uncatechised tribes, call them Tvyieles or Ancas ; and 
when “Indians” are mentioned, the name must be taken to 
refer only to the Quichua-speaking, semi-Christianised peoples 
who formel that portion of the once great, Inea nation 
annexed by the marriage of Huayua-Capac with the Scyzi 
Princess Pacha, 

The “Indians” of the Oriente occupy, besides Canclos, 
Sarayacu on the Bobonaza, and the upper Curarai village (which 
settlements can hanily be classed with the Jond-fide Napo 
Indians, as they contain a considerable Infidel element), the 
entire Ecuatorian territory, from the higher eastern slope of the 
left bank of the Napo, down to the Coca, Their only settlements 
‘on the right bank are the small villages of Coca, a little below 
the mouth of the river of that name, and an tnimportant and 
recently established village at the desembouchure of the Curarai, 

‘On the north-east bank are the villages of Napo, Aguano, 
Santa Rosa, and Suno ; and inland, the larger ones of Archidona, 
Sau José,’ Avila, besides Baeza, Paella, Tena, Loreto, 

ion, Payamino and Cotapino. The Concepcion men are 
ly finer, taller, and more massive than the others, 
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‘The dress of the Indian usually consists of short, close-fitting 
rawers, and sometimes a poncho” of “lienzo,” the common 
raw cotton cloth made by the Indians of the highlands. 

‘The women use a piece of the same cloth wrapped round 
their loins, reaching to the knee, and a jacket or shirt barely 
Tong enough to join the lower garment, The cloth is generally 
dyed by themselves a dark dull claret colour, but also, occasionally, 
with the wild indigo, blue. Ornaments of feathers, nuts, bends, 
teeth, &e, are worn besides, ad libitum, especially on festive 
occasions; and for attending “church” some of the men have 
fa pair of trousers, Bracelets and armlets of iguana skin are 
imuch affected, as in some parts of Central America, with the 
same association of their imparting bravery and pugnacity to 
the wearer. 

For warfare, these Indians keep no arms; but for hunting 
they use the “dodoquera” and lance ; and though timid towards 
man, show no fear of animals, ‘The making of the “bodoquera,” 
or blow-gun, is a work of great patience and merit. A good 
piece of “chonto” palm, the hardest. palm found in the country, 
is selected and a groove cut into it with a knife, to the length of 
about seven to nine feet. This groove is then scraped and 
rubbed with sand, finer and finer, until it assumes. perfect 
smoothness. Another half-tube, exactly similar, is made; and 
the two are then bound together’ with wax and fibre, the result 
being a long heavy pipe with a bore about three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, which upon examination proves to be almost 
‘as true and polished asa gun-barrel. ‘Through this the insignifi- 
cant though deadly little poison-tipped darts are blown with 
unerring precision, conveying silent and sure death to their 
mark. 

‘Though nominally Christians, these simple, inoffensive Indians 
attribute many of their ills to the puffing of invisible darts into 
their bodies by evi, designing persons an idea no doubt suggested 

‘the mysterious and silent operation of their own instruments 
of offence : animals struck with the poisoned dart frequently 
hardly notice the small puncture. As evil influences may be 
blown in, so, they imagine, they may also be blown or sucked out 
of the body; as also that rain and storms may be blown away. 

One of them, who travelled with me for a couple of weeks, 
during very stormy weather, thought he might succeed in 
decreasing the tempest by blowing, which he did to his utmost 

Unfortunately the squalls increased, and I derided 
his proceeding, which seemed to give birth within his mind to 
‘some doubts ns to the efficacy of blowing, and a consciousness 
of its absurdity. May not our “whistling for wind” be a 
Temuant of some such analogous superstition ? 
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‘Weddings are celebrated by three days' festivity, which consists 

rineipally in chicha drinking, with singing, dancing, and music 
Kope incessantly day and night. 

chief instruments are the drum, similar to that used in 
Gaselos, and fiddle, hollowed ont of single Block. of wood 
an originally copied from the Spaniards It isalmost 
Peoiless to ey that the mesio hes neither melody nor barmony, 
save that of excruciating the ear with its discordant and 
‘meaningless thumps and howls. 

‘The burial of the dead is usually effected in the floor of the 
dwellings ; and often the remains of beloved children or other 
relatives are disinterred when in a horrible state of decomposition, 
0 that they may again be bewailed and mourned over. This 
had been the case shortly before my arrival at Aguano in the 
‘very hut I appropriated. 

‘The deceased Indian is usually buried in his canoe, or in a 
Tength out from it suificieat for the purpose, dressed in his best, 
fod with » supply of chicka and other food to stave off any 
‘pangs of post-mortem hunger, that may, according to their views, 
rertake the corpse. Occasionally a wife may be soon at het 
dying husband's side making a pair of new trousers for him to 
make his appearance in the next world in. 

‘Marvellously dexterous and quick-sighted in the woods to our 

yes, although much beneath any of the * Infieles” in this regard, 
es pus [nln caressa aoc 
Fishing is performed with hook and net, the latter being the 





towards the net, where they are taken out of the water by hand 
and dexterously thrown ashore by those stationed along the 
mn them large of fish 
is manner sometimes large numbers are ca 
with remarkable rapidity. ioe 
Great difficulty has been experienced by the authorities and 
issionaries in getting the Indians to live permanently. in 
villages, the only way by which education can be rendered 
effective among them. - They have evidently not quite abandoned 
the more nomadic habits of the wilder tribes, and are always 
desirous of roaming ; and for the least cause, abandon house and 
village at a moment's notice, moving family, bag and 
to another locality. ‘This has always been the greatest obstacle 
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to the missionaries ; and even now nearly all the Napo Indians 
have, besides their house in the and perhaps a small 
plantain and cassava plot in the neighbourhood, a plantation 
and shanty at least half-a-day’s journey distant, hidden in the 
woods, where they frequently like to remain, Here they invite 
and see each other, but carefully keep out of the track of 
strangers. This is, however, not all; for most families have a 
third spot, unknown to any but the immediate family circle, and 
so hidden away that no track shows the way to it. It is in this 
secluded retreat that those who twist fibre and such work, in 
which there is some trade with Quito, execute their labours 
and, I am informed, there economise clothing by dispensing with 
it altogether. ‘This is easy to. comprehend, for clothing with 
all savages is primarily looked upon as mere embellishment, 
though Indians, who have frequent communication with more 
civilised men, begin to show some shame when entirely nude. 
‘The Napo “Indians” are very jealous of their women and 
dislike extremely to see them in any communication with 
“ Viracwchas;” the name prophetically given by the Inca 
Viracucha to the coming conquerors, and still retained and 
habitually used towards all white men. ‘The men try to make 
their women believe various false reports unfavourable to the 
whites s0 as to induce them to hold themselves aloof from the 
objects of their jealousy, and more than one of the fair sex were 
‘beaten for looking too intently at us on our arrival at Aguano. 
‘Among the most important events disturbing the usual 
routine of village life, are the voyages to the Hualliga for salt 
and poison from the Marafion, These are commenced about 
the end of June or beginning of July, and the salt mines of 
Chasuta are reached by about the end of August, so that the 
salt may be excavated from the river bed, and the return journey 
tifectodtefore the waters of the Huallga begin to rise, wards 
the end of September. ‘The season of floods on the Hi 
‘and Ucayali seems to correspond to the season of lighter currents 
‘on the Napo, which favour the up-stream journey—or rather, 
perhaps, render it practicable—and enable the salt collectors 
to complete their tedious journey by November. It would be 
difficult to describe the terrible toils of this journey, lasting 
from five to six months. Paddling down stream is comparatively 
easy work; but punting up against the strong currents of the 
‘Matarion and Hualliiga, cutting out the blocks of rock-salt with- 
out adequate implements, and then poling the heavily-laden canoes 
up the Napo, are labours which only an Indian could endure. 
From early morn till dark these men stand at their poles, 
two, three, or four in the bow of the canoe, according to 
its size, straining every muscle to force the heavy craft against 
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the current, winding the shallower banks 
Ito Wear aneas™ Gnd otis snl only vary tho one 
eee kcailh te ene nce ee Cae 
and vigorously ply the paddles until the other side of 
AN aeiie akon al pose cipnia sere ATi 
crossings are frequentl ‘ing, and mostly s0 on the 
ee ener hy oe ror feck ass me a 
not stop to get breath, but have to ply and ply in desperation, 
aften to se their unvickiy deepy-lnden craft'eariod back in 
crossing as uch as they had gained in a full half-day's hard 
and weary toil. At the long“ Chimbadas,” as they are called 
‘on the Napo, the men frequently reach the opposite bank utterly 
exhausted for a short time. During these journeys their hands 
and foot get covered to an extraorii iokness with horny 
skin, such as I have never seen before, which sometimes splits 
in buge gashes from the excess of strain pat upon it, caus 
torture tothe suferer who stil has to labour on. Tho food on 
the voyage consists principally of chicha, of which a 
supply is taken in baskets, having first been enveloped in 
plantain leaves. A portion of this is buried on the way, for use 
on the return journey, when the chicha is dug out of its hiding- 
Pinctonly to often to be found in a state of tion, 
some of our far-gone Stilton cheeses; nevertheless, the food, 
‘as with us, is not disdained on that account. In tho one case, 





starting and arriving, festivities of the usual class, in 
chicha drinking constitutes the main feature, are carried 

‘and the travellers shove off their canoes in setting out, and 
hail their friends as they heave in sight on returning, to the sound 
of the cattle horns procured from the Marafion, and upon which 
they blow. Were the journey commenced or completed without 
the “Zolona,” the travellers would eut but a sorry figure, and, to 
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say the least, pass among their friends as unsophisticated green- 
hhoms, destitute of the ‘noblest attributes of a great traveller 





‘Most of them would rather suffer jing than return to the 
native unannounced by the “ = 
‘Besides the never-failing chicha, made from the Cassava root, 


tas elsewhere described, the Napo Indians employ an ingenious 
mthod ‘of mounti sal fb di i om 
plantains. One of their langest-sized earthen pots, cont 
very ripe plantains, boiled and mashed, and in which fermenta- 
tion has gone on for a short time, is pinced over the fire, upon 
the regulation three stones. Over this pot is placed a si 
one, only with a narrower neck, and its bottom knocked out, 
‘and on this another still smaller, likewise without bottom ; but 
with, further, a hole in its side through which a bamboo tubo 
inner The third and uppermost pot bas then n fourth 
laced in its mouth, and the steam rising through the tier is con- 
ensed on the tndor wurfnon of the top vessel, which is con- 
stantly having oold water poured into it in exchange for tho 
warmer water that is removed, ‘Then, as the en 
ler converges to a point, as cooking vessels, 
the drops condensed upon its under side trickle down to the 
centre and lowest extremity, and, filling into the bamboo tab, 
fare conveyed to a receptacle outside, where rarely more than a 
fow drops are allowed to collect before they are transferred to 
the lips anxiously awaiting them. Of course the distillation ia 
made ata Jow temperature and all the crcks in the epparatus 
are stopped up with fine clay. 

Notwithstanding these and other proofs of intelligence and 
ateps towards advancement, mental capacity is very weak and 
vague. One of the missionaries informed me that some Indians, 
who had been sent by him to Quito, were despatched thence 
again with edibles and a letter for him. When they arrived, 
according to the letter, he found a great portion of the provisio 
‘missing, and forthwith accused the carriers with having aj 
fisted them, ‘They were very much astonished that he 

yw from the letter what they had done on the way, and con- \, 
fessed the theft, saying that no doubt the letter must have seen | 
them after all, though they had carefully covered it up in a 
hole with leaves, whilst, they were eating the provision; they 
now thought, however, that it must have seen them through the 
interstices. To them it seemed very natural that an object that 
could speak to the padre and relate what they had done on the 
road, also be able to see what had passed. 
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Nore on @ ParaconiAN SKULL, 
By G, W, Buoxau, M.A, F.LS. 


Tuk Assistant-Secretary exhibited the skull of an Indian, 
presented to the Institute by Captain Edward Hairby, of the 
ail steamer" Maskelyne,” who obtained it from a modern Indian 
durying-ground at Carmen, at the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
south-east coast of South America, aid in latitude 44° south. 
‘The circumference of the cranium is 500 mm,; the length is 
163 mm., and the breadth is 151 mm,; the high index 936, 
resulting from these measurements, bwing due in some degree to 
the fnct that the shape of the skull has been modified by 
‘ocipital pressure, ‘The height is 148, and this, compared with 
the length, gives an index of 908, ‘The length from 
nasion is 100, and the basialveolar length is 98, giving an 
alveolar index of 980. The skull is platyrhine, the ‘nasal index 
being 583. ‘The orbital index is 850, and the face is generally 
of a somewhat Mongolian type. The facial angle is 65°. ‘The 
skull is apparently that of a male, and the capacity is fairly 
Jaxge (1,434 cc, or 875 cubic inches), although less than the 
avemge of the male Patagonian skulls in the Museum of the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons, ‘The incior toush are very smal, 
and all the teeth that remain are in good condition and show no 
signs of caries. 











Discussiox, 


Dr. Gansox remarked that any addition to the osteology of 50 
interesting # race of people as the Patagonians was very acceptable, 
‘since th material available for the purposo of determining theit 
lyrical charactors and aaitioys, unfortunately, still ory Vinited, 

tho native inhabitants of Amorica, though now gonerally roganed 
‘as belonging to w single race, present considerable varieties in their 

ical charactors. ‘Thus in Patagonia there have boon found 

Tichooophallgakals, while tho inbatitanta, ea kuown gosorally te 
tus, arv brachycophalic. Again, the mians are the tallost mee 
in the world, avoraging from 1°780 to 1'830 metros in hoight, with 
fairly lange leads, while their neighbours, the Peruvians are « small 
‘taco with small skulls, so like, in genoral form, to thoso of the 

ans as to be almost undistinguishable, To investigate 
‘acourately the characters of each of these races or sub-races, anid if 
Possible to define the differences betwoen them, a considerable 
quantity of material is required. ‘The skull exhibited by Mr. Bloxam 
appeared to agree in the main very closely, with the roale skal 
Patagonia in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

in regard to its general characters, though in a few particulars i¢ 
seemed to differ somewhat. It agreed in having'a ‘considerable 
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to maxillary breadth; deep prominent malars, artificial occipital 
ittening and well marked Mongolian affinities. ‘The orbits are 
somowbat less rounded, and the supercilliary ridges not. so well 
developed as they usually are, ‘The nose is considerably broader 
than usnal, and there ix not the lateral compression and hollow- 
ing of the nasal bonos at their upper, nor the marked projection, 
at the lower ends so common in akulls from all parts of the 
American continent, and present in tho Patagonian skulls in 
‘the colloge collection. It must be understood that the differences 
just mentioned aro stated only from mental and not from actual 
comparison of the skulls, 
Profewor G. D, Tans also offered some remarks on the specimen. 








Fennvany 21st, 1882, 


Ewan B. Ty1or, Esq, D.CL., F.RS., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The election of W. Crownex, Esq,, was announced 


The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


For mie Linzany. 

From the Avrnox—Sicben Jahre in Sid Afrika, Lief. 13. By 
Dr. Holub. 

‘From the Acaviwy—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 
Fas, 5, 1882, 

— Billetin do 1"Académio Impérinlo dos Sciences de St, Péters- 
bourg. Tom. XXVII, No. 4. 

‘From, tho Socurry.—Scientiflc’ Proceedings of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Vol. 11, Part 7; Vol, II, Parts 1-4. 

— Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. Vol. I, 
Series 2, Nov., 1880—April, 1881. 

— Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 217. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1525, 1526, 

— Baletim da Sociedade de Geographin de Moeumbique, Nov, 

— Plein da Sociniade do Geogrphia do Lisboa, 2 Seri 

0s. 7, 8. 
— Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, Maia Aott, 


1881, 
Nature.” Nos. 641, 642, 








‘From the Eviror. 
— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 6, 7. 
— Balletino di Paletnologin Italiana, 1881. ' No. 12. 





30 A.W. Howrrr and Rev. L. Fisox—From 
‘The following paper was read by the Director :— 


Prom Motuer-niour fo FATHEn-niGuT. 
By A. W. Howrrr, FG.S, and the Rev. Loner Fisox, M.A. 


‘Timer statements may be made without fear of contradiction 
concerning the line of descent among savage and barbaric tribes 
of the it day: 

1 That many tribes reckon descent through females, while 
‘many others reckon it through males. 

2, That of the latter class most if not all bear evident traces 
of the former regulation. 

3. That in all tribes in which traces appear, uterine descent 
preceded descent through males. 

‘The wider conclusion that all now existing races have passed 
through the same experience is open to controversy; and 
though perhaps a strong probability in its favour may be shown, 
it may be held as doubtful whether it can ever be established as 
fan absolute certainty, Be this as it may, there is a question of 
scarcely inferior interest to which we may address ourselves 
with a good hope of success. How was the change of descent 
effected in those tribes of the present day who are known to 
have made the change, and what were the causes of the move- 
ment ? 

‘From what we know of savage tribes, and especially of their 
everentinlcbolience to tho * customery law” it may be safely 
asserted that no such movement could be the result of mere 
caprice. For such a result there must have been an adequate 
feanse, and for such a cause there must haye been a sufficient 
mative. 

Supposing a tribe to have descent through females, we can 
imagine two probable causes of change to the other line of 
descent—firstly, external impulse, and secondly, a change of 
circumstances within the tribe, such as would compel the 
adoption of new arrangements. 

impulse resulting from the coming in from without 
arg ta rs anced ystom and the amalgnma- 
tion of the two tril int riage, might have this effect. 
Bits can be'thown to fave oomryed ta como instances, ut i 
does not solve the present question, because the incoming tribe 
itself may bear evident traces of former uterine succession, and 
so present the old question for solation. Even if such traces are 
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sole primary cause of the movement, unless we take for granted 
that the immigrants never reckoned descent otherwise than 
through males, an assumption which cannot be proved. 

‘As far, therefore, as our present purpose is concerned, external 
impulse of this kind may be set aside. It may have effected the 
change in particular instances, but it does not effect a solution 
fof the general question. 

‘The second cause advanced (a change of circumstances within 
the tribe compelling new arrangements) can be shown to have 
‘been active and effectual, but the question still remains, * What 
disturbing element was it that arose within the tribe, upsetting 
the old regulations, and how did it arise?” 

"The process under which the change of circumstances was 
‘effected may be classed under two heads—(1) orderly movements, 
(@) disorderly movements. By orderly movements is meant @ 
‘gradual nd peaceful change, resulting from the rise and growth 
‘Of new ideas accepted by the whole community. By disorderly 
movement is meant a rebellion against law (i., custom) success- 
fully establishing itself and working out its own results ; or the 
‘enforced segregation of « part of the tribe, resulting in cireum- 
= under which the old regulations can no longer be 
obeyed. 
‘The working of what we have called orderly movements in 
plainly seen among agricultural tribes, As long as a tribe of 
Savages continues to be mere hunters and nomadic within 
certain boundaries which limit the tribal territory, uterine 
‘succession works smoothly enough. ‘The entire domain is a 
hunting-ground common to the tribe, and there is nothing to call 
for its parcelling out among the tribal subdivisions into which 
it has broken up by force of its own expansion. It is not 
asserted that no such tribes reckon descent through males. On 
the contrary, not a few within our knowledge have this line of 
descent. Our contention is, that if a savage tribe have uterine 
succession the ancient rule is not likely to be disturbed by 
disputes among the tribal divisions as toland inheritance. Say, 
for instance, that a tribe of hunting savages is divided into two 
exogamous intermarrying classes called respectively A and B. 
The members of A and of B are distributed over the whole tribal 
territory, and collectively form the tribe. It is manifest that 
with exogamous marriage and uterine descent the children of A 
fathers are B, and the children of B fathers are A. Consequently, 
where any form of actual inheritance of the land exists, the son 
‘cannot inherit from the father, because father and son cannot be 
of the same class division "The inheritance must go to the 
sister's son. ‘This arrangement, however, causes no trouble as to 
land, for the bunting-grounds are common to the whole com 
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munity. Among such tribes the real property is in the game on 
the lad rather than in the land itself! 
But if such a tribe settles down to agriculture, uterine 
succession soon becomes extremely inconvenient, Property 
does not now consist in game which roams over the entire 
common territory. It consists chiefly in agricultural produce 
‘grown in particular localities. Residence becomes fixed, the 
tribe which formerly migrated, either as a whole, or in parts, 
from one place to another of the common hunting-grounds, 
dwelling in mere temporary huts, now takes to living in villages 
which have to be fortified against invaders; and since invasion 
has to becontinually guarded against, the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the stronghold are the most highly valued. It is 
dangerous to farm at a distance; thus the valuable land becomes 
limited in extent, and a fertile plot is a valuable possession, 
and the tendency is to the division and subdivision of 
the planting-grounds. Moreover, residence being fixed, it 
becomes worth while to build more or less substantial houses 
instead of mere temporary huts, which served the nomad hunters, 
and to accumulate articles of use and value far more numerous 
than they could previously afford to encumber themselves with. 
Under these circumstances we find a growing disinelination on 
the part of the heirs of a man’s body to surrender the inheritance 
to his sister's children, which, as already pointed out, is the 
necessary arrangement under uterine succession. ‘Thus in some 
agricultural tribes who still retain that line of descent, the 
ites redeem the inheritance by payment to the sister's 
ildren ; other tribes meet the difficulty in other ways, so as to 
‘enable the son to take his father’s land, and it may be laid down, 
as a general rule that when property becomes fixed and localised, 
the tendency is to inheritance from father to son or at least to 
inheritance by a group of agnates, and ultimately to the 
abandonment of uterine succession. 
This, however, cannot be the only cause of change in the line 
of descent among tribes who are known to have advanced from 
iterine succession to descent through males, for were it 0, we 
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should find the change effected by those tribes only who have 
taken to agricultnre and settled ‘habitations. But this is nob 
the case. In Australia, for instance, we find side by side with 
tribes who retain uterine succession, other tribes who are still 
nomad hunters, ignorant of agriculture, but who reckon descent 
through males. “The supposition that’ they may have always 
followed this arrangement is negatived by the fact that they bear 
numerous and unmistakable traces of the former prevalence of 
uterine succession among them. Here then we have hunting 
tribes differing from their neighbours no otherwise than in the 
fact that they have adopted the higher line of descent and 
certain modifications of the intersexual relations consequent 
upon their change of circumstances, and we have now to inquire 
how that change was effected. 

The Australian tribe (or community) presenta itself under 
two aspects, and it is very necessary to see clearly, and to keep 
well in view, the distinetion between them. We aay view the 

asa whole made up of certain exogamous intermarryin, 

classes, or we may study it as a whole made up of certain focal 
divisions, each of which may contain members of all classes 
aforesaid, ‘The former may be called its social aspect, the latter 
we may speak of as its local and physical aspect. The two are 
Co-existent and conterminous; they cover and inter-penetmate 
each other, and yet the classes of the one are distinet from the 
divisions of the other, excepting in rare cases to be mentioned 
by-and-by, and are subject to quite different organic laws. 

Let us for the sake of convenience call the former the social 
organisation of the tribe, and the latter its Jooal organisation. 
Let us also (for convenience of distinction) call the subdivisions 
of the former classes, anil those of the latter clans, 

Seal rgenisation The trie is generally. divided into two 
‘or more exogamous intermarrying classes distinguished by titles 
(badges) which are certainly in some cases, possibly in all, the 
ames of animals. As a general rule each class is again divided 
into smaller seginents also distinguished: by animal names. 
‘These we may call totems, since the more convenient term gens 
is forbidden to us. The individuals bearing these names are 
scattered throughout the whole tribe, and the classes and totems 
have perpetual succession through the women who transmit 
their class and totemic names to their children, This is the 








3 But in some tribes the names are such as the following :—Binjil = the 

star a Aquile (Mikjarawaint tribe, Western Victoria); Tullars — rain, 

Wieri tribe, South Australia, according to the Rev. H. Vogelsang) ; "Ubera = 
tree (Wakelbira trite, Belyando river, Queensland, according to 

4.C. Muirhead, Elgin Downs). The star a Aquile was pointed out to 

‘injil; Tobberve that Mr. Dawson gives itas:Fowelhaut (" Australian 

Aborigine,” p. 100). 
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‘ease where uterine succession prevails; it will be seen, by-and- 
by, that there are also tribes in whose social organisation th 

‘and totems are perpetuated through the men, who in 
these cases transmit their class and totemic names to their 
children, 

Local organisation—The tribe is also made up of a number 
of clans oF local groups, each of which has a local position in 
some part of the tribal territory, Its name is usually derived 
froin the locality it occupies, or from certain qualities attributed 
to it, Tt has perpetual succession through the males, who hunt 
over the same tracts of country over which their fathers hunted 
before them. Its daughters have to become the wives of men 
belonging to other clans, whose sisters, in turn, come to it as 
wives, ‘The name of the clan does not change with the 
successive generations, being in most cases local, but there are 
instances where being named, as in three of the Gippsland elans, 
after prominent men, a change would take place when these 
Aiea, while in the other eases no change would take place unless 
the ‘name of the locality became altered, or unless the clan 
changed its location, Such an instance has been mentioned 
to me by Mr, J, C. Muirhead, of Elgin Downs, in Queensland, 
where one of the tribal groups changed its location, abandoned 
its former name, Diringbiira, and in its new territory assumed 
the name of Wandalibiira from Wandali, meaning to leave or to 
‘throw away, 

Each clan is made up of individuals of many or of all the 
lasses and totems ; hence, while the clan has perpetual sueces- 

“sion through males, and its local name remains constantly the 

same, the class and totem names of ity members, being trans 
titted through females, change with aac generation. In other 
wonls, the sons ooeupy their fathers’ hunting-grounds, but they 
inherit their mothers’ names, and therewith the right to certain 
‘women for wives—if they ean get them, 

Thus we see that the socinl organisation permeates the local, 
Thanos in any dete the suembii and emreniocial of the 
tribe; it regulates marringe, descent, and relation: 
Dlood-foud, it prescribes the rites of hospitality, and it even 
determines the sides to be taken at the ball-play. ‘Nevertheless, 
the tendency of the local organisation is directly hostile to the 
‘ocial—that is to say, it tends to modification and to change of 
its rules, It tends to create local interests which may clash 
with the general, it facilitates separation, and we shall see that 
in the end it becomes paramount, discarding uterine succession 
and establishing itself as the local clan with descent. through 
the father, and even perhaps with hereditary chieftainship.” 

1 the presence of hereditary chietainship, in a few tribe, is aflrmod by 
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The distinction between the social organisation and the local 
is clearly seen when we compare a number of instances, and 
their differences point very significantly to changes which have 
been brought about by soine cause or other in both organisations, 
This may be shown by comparing the two extremes of a seriea 
‘of tribes arranged in the subjoined tables. The type nearest 
to the divided commune with which we are acquainted, is that 
of which the Kiinandabiri tribe may be taken as an instance." 

ibe, the Kiinandabiiri occupied a certain tract. of 
country which was portioned out among its various clans 
‘The authority of the tribe was in the hands of the elder men, 
‘What this authority may have amounted to we may fairly con- 
Jectury from the known case of a neighbouring and kindred 
iwibe, the Dicri, whose elders ordered the times at which the 
tribal ceremonies were to be held, and at which certain periodical 
expeditions should start to the south for red ochre and slabs of 
froestone, used for grinding weeds, and to the north-west for the 
narootic ‘herb Pitcheri. ‘They ‘tried offences against tribal 
custom, and even, if requisite, ordered the death of the offender 
at the hands of an armed party (Pinya) selected for the pu 
But ax far as we have been able to ascertain, they had no 
recognised headaan or chief. 

‘The tribe, in its social organisation, was divided into two 
exogamous classes, Mattara und Yingo. ‘These were again 
divided into two groups of totems, and these totems had the 
names of animals. The law of marriage was that any totem of 
Mattara might marry with any totem of Yango, and. vice versd, 
In practice, the theoretical communal marriage of Mattara with 
‘Yango was thus modified: the parents say of a Mattar girl 
promised (betrothed her), while she was yet an infant, to some 
eligible Ytngo man outside of certain prohibited “degrees? 
When the girl became marriageable, her promised husband, 
accompanied by his Yango male contemporaries of his own 
totem, fetched her from her parents, and then and there the 
marriage was consummated, not by the husband, but by his 
confréres, the jus primar noetis including all his toteric brethren.? 
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‘From this time forward the woman cohabited with the man 
to whom she had heen betrothed, but, with his knowledge, she 
hhad also a number of accessory husbands, all of the same class as 
himself. As, therefore, each of these men was also a unit in other 
similar. combinations, and as their wives were in like case, we 
ave clearly before us the marriage of a group of Yango men to 
fa group of Mattara women, and vice versd, with habitual 
cohabitation of pairs of these men and women selected by 
Detrothal, This custom still exists in parts of Australia besides 
the Cooper’s Creek district, and is well known to the settlers, 
who eall the husbands “paramours,”! Descent is here 
necessarily through the mothers 

Tot us now compare with the Kiinandabiiri atribe standing at 
the otherand nearer end of the series. For this purpose we may 
take the Narrinyeri? who live at the Murray river mouth, at 
the Lakes Alexandrina and Albert, and along the Coorong. 

‘The Narrinyeri tribe was made up of a number of clang 
decupying defied localities Each clan had « name, derived 
cither from ite locality or from some supposed qualities 
Tlonging to it, Authority in the tribe was in the hands of 
a council of elders, under the dirvetion of an elected headman 
lipo), ‘This come! summoned Yeore it afendor, tied 
them, and inflicted upon them various degrees of punishment. 
‘The tribe was also divided in its social organisation into. a 
number of totems, but it had not two primary classes Tike 
those of the Kiinandabiiri, nor were the totems otherwise 
divided into two distinct intermarrying groups. As a rule, each 
lan had its own totem or totems, but in rare cases the same 
totem was found in two different clans, within the 
totem and within the clan were forbidden. Women were 
tarered on wives by ther malo rlatives for goods, much ax 
skin rugs, weapons, &c., and a ual reproach lay against 
‘woman if she went to her husband for nothing. Marriage was 
strictly of individual to individual, and the jus primar noctis was 
only exercised in the rare cases of elopementt where the parents’ 
eonsent could not be obtained. In such eases it was exercised 

the totemic brethren of the man, Descent was counted 
the father only. 

The contrast of these two tribes shows only a comparatively 
alight change in the local organisation, but a very great advance 
jn the social. Tn the former the principal change has been in 
the direction of tribal government by an elected chieftain, In 
the latter there has been a complete advance from group 
{o individual marriage, with only a trace of the earlier 
we fod the explanation of the 1-cllel 
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communal right in the usage before noted as accompanying the 
rare cases of ent. ‘The two intermarrying. classes have 
Pai coninamonies area basamn coal eieag | 
greater i ve me ically chan, 
Under the influence of descent through the father they have 
‘become fixed and localised, for the sons not only perpetuate the 
ocal clan as before; they now perpetuate the totems also, 
taking their father’s totem, and not their mother's, while their 
sisters go as wives to other local clans, but do not. transmit 
‘their totem to their children. In short, mother-right has been 
upplanted by father. 

Tt seems that under this change certain totems have died out. 
How this process of extinction has operated is not quite elear, 
Dut it is evident that when a tribe has adopted father-right and 
forbids ita local clans to marry within themselves, a law which 

vents marriage within the clan, no totem whose males have 
Fecome extinct either by war or nataral decey, can over revive, 

Hence we may assuine that the process has been one of 
“natural selection,” with the ultimate result that each clan 
would come in the end to have one totem, and one only ; in 
other words, the clan would become a localised totemic clan, 
‘This result would then have brought the Narrinyeri into the 
Position of many other tribes which have elans with descent 
through the father and clansmen all of the same blood, and 


tearing the enme ret" of “bade” 
Tn the annexed Table A are shown, in comparison, the main 
local and social characteristics of seven tribes, the two already 
described being at the extremes The particulars shown may 
almost be said to be an epitome of the Australian tribal system, 
In endeavouring to trace the causes which have produced the 
change of descent from the mother tothe father, we must. pot 
overlook the facts that what we have called the Jocal organisa 
tion has not altered materially, and that it is in the social 
orgahisation that the change has been effected. In the localised. 
clans we have the germ of descent through the father, which 
only required some favourable and fostering influence to force 
it into growth, and as it grew, the idea of descent through the 
mother would’ wane. Such an influence would be supplied by 
the custom of betrothal, which is an evident modification of the 
fall communal right, and the local organisation shows us how 
that custom may have arisen. The nature of the country is 
1 Me. F, Taplin, the superintendent of the Point , 
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such that any large permanent assembly is impossible, excepting 
in unusual circumstances of abundant food. In ‘the usual 
condition of the country only comparatively few individuals 
wander in company. The man, by his physical superiority, is 
the protector of the females and the young children. He is the 
Thunter and the warrior. The fact that his children do not bear 
is class name or his totem does not do away with the fact of 
his parental relation to them, and even in the tribes which have 
group marriage, he claims as his own the children of the woman 
‘with whom he habitually cohabits whence we see that even 
under group marriage the idea of individual right to children 
can exist. As the girls grow up, the man with whom their 
‘mother habitually lives, naturally ‘claims a greater interest in 
them than ean be claimed by the mere "accessory husbands,” 
‘and it is only natural that he, together with their mother, should 
settle thedifficult question as to whom out. of all the “tribal 
husbands” they should be betrothed: In this matter self- 
interest would influence the decision, and the plain tendency 
‘would be to the establishment of individual marriage. In the 
Kiinandabiiri tribe we see it partially established with preli- 
minary “ expiation,” and subsequent assertion of the communal 
Tight on the part of the accessory husbands. But even this is a 
great step towards strictly individual marriage, the husband by 
betrothal being what we may call the special husband of the 
woman, and having an interest in her and her children greater 
than that which those others can have. We may reasonably 
‘suppose that the special husband’s claim would grow stronger 

stronger, that in the course of time the so-called “ paramours ” 
would disappear, and that the real husband would eventually 
insist—as we find to be the case in many tribes—on the strict 
fidelity of hhis wife to himself under severe penalties ; and when 
this point is reached a change is effected in the conception of 
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‘we may jui mm the case of the Narrinyeri, the cl 
sppenrs to lave fist alfoced the primary clasen, But it soem 
to have followed two courses. With the Narrinyeri the two 
primary classes disappeared, but with the Kilin tribe of 
aborigines, who occupied the country surrounding Melbourne, it 
‘was the two primary classes which survived, while all the 
totems but one disappeared. These and other interesting parti- 
cculars as to the class divisions and totems are shown in Table B, 
Itis also important to note that the change of descent to the 
tale line in the class divisions and totems is shown by the 
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its group of totems, bat all having lescent, though the 
tanks of the older line are plainly visible upon thei. 

‘Hitherto we have been considering what may be called orderly 
movement, that is to say, not a sudden overturning of tribal law, 
Dut a gradual modification of it, arising out of the springing up 
and the growth of new ideas brought in by a gradual change of 
cireumstanees. But we have also to consider the possibility of 
breaches of the tribal law, and of a sudden change of eircum- 
‘stances necessarily resulting in change of organisation. 

From what has been already advanced it is evident that any- 
thing which disturbs the social organisation tends to radical 

and there can be no complete showing of the probable 
causes of the change in the line of descents, without a considera 
tion of those disturbing causes. Prominent among them is 
the custom of elopement, which has become so frequent as to 
have grown up into custom of widespread prevalence; among 
the Gippsland Kitrnai it is even the recognised form of 
marriage. There can be little doubt that the monopoly of the 
women by the older men, which is found in many tribes, has 
been a great stimulus to elopement, though perhaps not so 
elfective in reality as it appears at first sight likely to be. For, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, “ the monopoly is an assertion 
of the old men of property, in the women, not of exclusive 
marital rights over them. It claims the right of regulating 
their intercourse with the younger men who are their 
husbands’ by hereditary status” 

Tt seems clear that elopement must have been, in the first 
instance at least, a breach of the law : for if it were not so, why 
should the parties elope and why should their elopement be 
punished as an offence? Among the Kiirnai elopement was the 
recognised and most frequent form of marriage, yet here both 
parties, if caught, were severely—the woman savagely—punished. 
Among their Eastern neighbours, the Yuin, where marriage was 
arranged by the fathers of the parties, elopement of the girl 
with a prefered suitor was also severely punished—the man 
having to stand up in an arranged fight with clubs, until either 
he had been knocked down four times, when he was free, but 
lost the gitl, or until be had knocked down all “her men” when 
he kept her. These instances refer to cases where there was not 
any disability to marry consequent upon nearness of degree of 
Kindred or sameness of class. Many, probably most of the 
tribes, inflict a death penalty if the parties be of the forbidden 
degrees; while some others condone the offence, after inflicting 
cruel punishment. Is it then unreasonable to suppose that 
such condonation may have Jed to the establishment of 
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preceilent which would be followed in other cases, resulting in a 
‘modification of the intersexnal law ? This is no mere hypothesis. 
Tn one, at least, of the Kamilaroi tribes we find an evident 
innovation on the ancient marriage custom, now fully established 
asa law, The old rale is that no Ipai, for instance, can mary 
an Ipatha; that is to say, a woman of the class to which he him- 
self belongs. But the Ipai class, having subdivided into smaller 
totemic subdivisions, Ipai now claims for himself the right of 
marrying an Tpatha who is of a totem other than his own. 
Many years ago the late Mr. T. E. Lance, of Bungawalbyn, 
suggested to the writers that this innovation probably resulted 
from, “the rebellion of some powerful Ipai against the ancient 
Jaw,” and-sulsequent investigation has gone far to confirm the 
surmise of that acute observer’ This innovation, however, 
makes no difference in the line of descent, the children of such 
marriage taking their mother's class name and totem, precisely 
asif their father had been Kubi, that is aman of the class 
which marries the Ipathas. Hence, when the runaway couple 
return and submit to punishment, though the marriage law may 
become relaxed to a certain extent, it does not appear that the 
line of descent in that case would be affected. 

But we have also to take into consideration the possibility of 
such a couple, or a number of such couples, successfully estab- 
ishing themselves beyond the reach of their tribe, and forming 
anew community. It must be extremely difficult fora savage 
to free himself from the tribal obligations, and escape beyond 
the reach of the tribal vengeance; and yet there are instances 
within our knowledge where this has been successfully accom. 
plished, even though a death penalty awaited the offenders, had 
their retreat been discovered by the infuriated tribe. Moreover, 
the difficulty here must have been considerably less in the early 
times, when the aborigines were gradually spreading themselves 
Spee oetncse Totoutars iersanyr weal are ca 
‘open country before them, and would find the means of suste- 
nance wherever game and water were to be procured. They 
would have no fear of hostile treatment as trespassers on the 
hunting-grounds of other tribes. Their only danger would be 
from the men of their own community, and there would be no 
obstacle in the way of their pressing onward from day to day, 
thus patting as wide a tract of country as possible between 
‘themselves and those that might pursue them. 

‘The breaking-off of a of a tribe might be effected in 

other ways; such as the expulsion of offenders by decision of 
* to Me. of dixoreris ae 
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the tribal council, quarrels arising from the refusal of atonement 
for blood-shedding, a break-up of the tribe by hostile invasion, 
for any other cause which might result in the separation 
from the rest of the comyaunity of men belonging to the same 
class, and whenever this may have been effected, by whatsoover 
cause, whether by rebellion against the customary Taw, or | 
‘enforced separation, we have a set of circumstances under whi 
the old law, underlying the entire social fabric, could no longer 
‘be obeyed. 

‘Take, for instance, the case reconed by the Rev. George Taplin 
(“Aborigines of Australia,” p. 60), of two Narrinyeri hunters, who 
with their wives and children “went off into the desert to the 
south-east of Wellington on the Murray river.” ‘They were not: 
discovered by their tribe until they had grown old and decrepit, 
fand their children had become men and women, “ who had got 
used to their adopted country,” and refused to’ retum to the 
tribe. The Narrinyeri have vdescent through males; but let 
‘us auppose a similar case of secession from a tribe which has 
escent through females. 

Tn this case if the men belong to Class A their wives must 
belong to Class B, and with uterine succession all the children 
must be of the latter class. ‘Hence, it is evident that the old 
Jaw of exogamy must be disobeyed in the second generation, and 
uterine succession be at least partially discontinued. Such a 
case has been suggested by us as having been that of the Kiimai 
fancestors.' Further information which has since then been 
accumulated, but which is too extended for insertion in this 

per, has greatly strengthened the hypothesis then put forward. 
Fetuggesta that the Kiirnai ancestors belonged to that great tribal 
group in Victoria whose men called themselves Kalin; that they 
‘were thrown into a set of conditions necessitating a departure 
from customary law; and that these conditions were brought, 
about by their voluntary or involuntary separation from the 
parent tribe. Tt seems probable that the Kirnai ancestors were 
Of a totem belonging to the class Bunjil (Eaglchawk), and that 
their wives were of a totem belonging to the class Waa (Crow). 
‘This exodus of the remnant or of part of the totem (Emu-wren) 
seems to have occurred before the Melbourne Killin reached the 
complete stage of descent in the male line with local totem clans, 
which they had when extinguished by the whites, and before 
the partly agnatic, and partly uterine rule of descent had been 
reached, which is found among the Gippsland Kiirnai, Jn other 
words, this exodus of the Emu-wren totem of the Eaglehawk 
class seems to have occurred when the parent community had 
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SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Wakelhira tribe, Belyasidi River, Queensland. 
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Kamandabiiri tribe, Cooper's reek, Queensland. 
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Mikjarawaint tribe, Wimmera, Western Victoria. 
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females belovg. 


All the following having male and| 
female members— 
‘White cockatoo, black cockatoo 
iguana, buffcoloured snake} 
cor, sprhar, (= Agule 





Kiirnai trite, Gippsland, Victoria. 





Ni ..| Nl. Bmu-wren, to which all malo 
elr 


‘Sug ro warbler, to which alll 
males belong. 


Male as to 
Female as to 





Tiirra tribe, Yorks Peninsula, South Australta, 
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batterers 
ooee, butter-fah, mullet] 


‘schuapper, shark, salmon. 
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Narringeri tribe, Murray mouth, South Australia. 











‘Two primary | Divided Apa havi Line of 
"clans. into totems. Descent, 
Black duck, black “ize, bac] 
teal, Jeech,eat-ish, whip} 
rt ‘mullet, " wild” "dog 
wm] MH ‘mowniain duck, kangaroo rat Male line, 


ts, coot, tera, bull ant} 
whale, pelican, musk dusk, 








Kalin tribe, Vietoria, 





WeaGewr) alee [Mlle oe, ne gene] Male 
inj ale 
da ol} su, | Smallbavk, 








Nore.—We are indebted to the following correspondents for the above 


information — 
‘Wakellsie—Me, J, 0. Muirhead, Elgin Downs, Queensland. 
‘Kinandabliri-—Mr, W. J. O'Dontell, Cooper's Oreek, Queenaland. 
‘Tarra —Rer. Julius Kahn, Yorke Peninvula, stra, 
Narrinyeri—Mr, P, Taplin, Port Macloay, South Australia. 








‘The following paper was read by the author — 


“Axatvsis of Renatioxsinys of Consaxourstry and Aveixiry. 
By A Macrae, MA. DS, FRSE,, Examiner in 
fathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


[Wir Prares II 70 V.] 


‘Tur problem we have to consider may be desctibed as how to 
develop a systematic notation capable of denoting any rela 
tionship of consanguinity or affinity. Such a notation, it is 
evident, will be able to serve as an instrument in further 
fnquiries, and will bear a relation to the ordinary system of 
terns, the same as that which the notation of chemistry bears 
f the sctitraly chosen names ‘of substances, Like the 
chemist, we first analyse as much as is possible, then choose 
symbols for the elements resulting from our analysis, and 
express the compound ideas in terms of these fundamental 
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ibols, Further, a graphic method can be developed 
oalogins to What used by tho chemist, 

In several papers recently published I have considered the 
problem from the purely mathematical point of view; at 

wish to present the method, and some applications, in 
self-contained form. I was’ invited to undertake this 
task by the distinguished anthropologist, Dr, E. B, Tylor, in the 
hope that the method may prove of service in’ investigating 
certain problems of comparative jurisprudence, 

Thave found from my own course of study, and also from 
the nature of other notations which T have met with, that there 
is « tendency to stop the analysis before pushing it far enough. 
I refer specially to the 18 notation of Mr, Francis 
Galton, an tsed by’ him in his, work on “Hereditary” Gentian 
For exumple, with a single symbol to denote such an idea as 
brother, it is impossible to build up a scientific notation ; the 
idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. At first T 
took for a basis the four ideas of son of a man, son of a woman, 
daughter of man, daughter of a woman ; next I found it 
more convenient to proceed with symbols denoting child of a 
man, and child of @ wonan; and, finally T found what 1 
believe is the proper busis, namely, the separation of the idea 
‘of sex from the idea of descent. 

‘There are two fundamental relationships of the highest 
generality, namely, child and parent, the one relationship being 
the reciprocal of the other. ‘These can be combined so as to 
express uny of the complex relationships; thus, grandchild is 
expressed by child of child; grand-parent by parent of parent ; 
brother or sister by child of parent ; and consort by parent of 
child. "The two latter expressions are taken subject to a certain 
condition (se p. 48). In the sume way, great grandchild is 
expressed by child of child of child, nephow or niece by child of 
child of parent, and s0 0%. 

For the sake of shortness, let ¢ be used to denote child, p to 
denote parent, and let of” be expressed by juxtaposition, then 
grindchild will be denoted by ee, brother or sister by ep, 
consort by pe, grandparent by pp. This method leads to an 
exhaustive and orderly notation for relationships, as will be 
seen by turning to ‘Table I. It contains what may be 
called the general relationships of the first five onders. The 
order of a relationship is defined as depending upon the number 
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of letters, whether ¢'s or p's, required to express it, and the rela 

«tionships exhibited may be called general in contrast to the 
specific relationships into which they are broken up by the 
introduction of the distinction of sex. ‘The relationships of any 
onler are derived from those of the preceding order first. by 
Prefising o, and socondly by profixing The number, of 
fenera in the first onder is 2, in the second 4, in the third 8, 
{and 50 on, the nuinber being doubled each time. 

Tt will be convenient to have special terms to denote the 
porson from whom a relationship is reckoned, the person to 
Who the relationship refers, and the persons through whom 
tho relationship is traced. ‘The two former may be called the 
cextromes, and the others the intermediates, OF the extremes, 
the former may be called the origin, and will be denoted by 4, 
‘while the latter may be called the relation, and will be denoted 
by A. The intermediates may bo denoted by B, C. &e, 

‘The relationship denoted by e will be graphically represented 
we drawn upwards, and, as far as ig possible, of constant 
Tangth; while that denoted by p will be represented by a line 
of equal length drawn downwards, The first fourteen relation« 
ships arw represented on this method in figs. 1 to 14, Plate II. 
‘The line starting from 2 is drawn from left to right. ‘There is 
‘always an intermediate at an angle ; the presence of an inter- 
modiate on a straight line is indicated by a small transverse 
Tino; for example in fig, 3, Plate 11, . 
Tn most cases, the genus relationship in the second column of 
Table [has two meanings, the one, its most general meaning 
(entered in the third column), the other a meaning 
Obtained by supposing the relationship to be irreducible 
(entered in the fourth column). For example, ep A denotes 
in general, a child of a parent of , thus denoting the origin A 
tsa particular case. Again, pe A” denotes in genera parent 
feild of A hse applying not only to a consort of A, but to 
the person A, him or herself, Similarly, cep. denotes in 
general, a child of a child of a parent of , thus applying as « 
ngular case to a child of A. We may have reduction follow- 
fng reduction; for example, ccppA denotes in general, a 
grandchild of ' grandparent of A, which may reduce to a 
child of a parent of A, which may further reduce to A, 
‘Thus, a general relationship may reduce to one of a lower order, 
or to sdf; the irreducible meaning is obtained by supposing 
uch singular cases of the general meaning to be excluded 
‘The reducible relationships are those ‘in which a change from 
6 to p or from p toc occurs; hence, they include all the genera 
‘except the first and the last of each order. The two meanings 
fre indicated graphically by supposing in the one case, that two 
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lines which can collapse may collapse, and in the other case, by 
‘supposing that such lines may not collapse, Figs. 15 to 18, 
Plate Il, indicate graphically the examples considered above. It 
is evident that a relationship of an odd onier ean reduce only to 
fone of an odd order, and a relationship of an even order only to 
‘one of an even order. 

Regarding the use of the terms in the fourth column, itis 
necessary to make the following observations. By brother is 
meant what is usually denoted by half-brother, that is, son of 
the same father or son of the same mother, In accordance with 
this system, son of the same father and son of the same 
mother is considered as tico-fold brother. To develop a 
complete scientific notation derands this view of the subject ; 
for, consider the relationship of first cousin, Tn this country it 
may exist singly, or two-fold, or three-fold, or four-fold. We 
should then require to speak of cousin, three-quarters cousin, 
half cousin, quarter cousin. But, in addition to the awkward- 
ness of employing fractions, there is this defect, that the four- 
fold limit depends, not upon biological but upon. moral law. 
‘Hence for the purpose of an exact investigation, it is preferable 
to say cousin, two-fold cousin, three-fold eousin, four-fold cousin. 

‘The expression consort may be taken in three different senses, 
aceording to the nature of the investigation ; fist, in the simple 
sense of co-parent of a child; secondly, in the sense of legiti- 
mate co-parent of a child; thirdly, in the sense of husband or 
wife, that is, legitimate, actual or potential, co-parent of child. 
In what follows, the term is generally used in the last significa 
tion, but it may be used in either of the other significations 
should a particular investigation demand it. 

The term step-child is used in a sense which is probably 
more general than the sense ordinarily attached. Suppose that 
A marties B, and that they have a child X, and that B after- 
wards marries C, and that they have a child Y, then X would, 
in the ordinary seceptation of the term, be a step-child of C'; 
but in a systematic nomenclature, it is convenient to extend the 

ing of the term, so that it may apply equally to the rela- 
tionship of ¥ to A. ' I use the term step in this extended sense 
throughout. 

In the case of certain irreducible relationships, equivalent 
terms are, so far as I know, wanting in the English 
For example, pepo which’ from its analogy to cpep (step. 

or step-sister) I have ventured to express “as slep- 
consort ; also cpepe, which I have expressed us slep-step-child, 
Twill be observed that a special iseducible term: is rejuired 
for, and only for, each genus which has its letters arranged 
alternately. 

VoL. Xtl, x 
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Column fifth contains a classification of the genus rela- 
tionships proceeding upon their characteristic parts. Suppose 
that frem-each relationship which has a combination of ¢’s or of 
(pis at its front, or at its end, all the letters of the combination 
Fre cut off excepting one, then, those relationships which leave 
tho same remainder may be said to have the same characteristic. 
Sucha geoup of relationships fall naturally into a class. ‘The 
several characteristics to be anet with in relationships occurring 
Srithin the first five orders are exhibited on Plate III. Words are 
Jroommon use to express the classes determined by the first 
three characteristics, namely, Ist descending Tineal or descend- 
hat, 2nd ascending fineal or ancestor, and 3rd collateral; but 
there is, co far as T am aware, no single term to denote the 
fourth, It embraces all the ancestors of any consort of any 
descendant of self (including consort of self). As this group 
embraces the relationships by affinity in the strictest sense of 
the phrase, it may, for the sake of shortness, and to provide a 
means of developing a nomenclature for the more complex 
classes, be denoted by aginal. 

Nach class comprises a number of sub-classes (col. 6th), 
determined by the number of Ietters in the combination of c's 
(Gr ps) at the end of the relationship. If, further, the number 
Of Letters in the combination at the front of the relationship be 
Specified (col. 7th), the genus is then wholly determined. | This 
Test entry has the best title to the denomination of the degree, 
but to avoid the use of that ambiguous word, I shall call it the 
Nunber, Not only is it only relationships of the same class, 
Gut it is only relationships of the same sub-class which can 

rly be compared as to degree, As it is, the degree is 

foned by different. authorities in different ways, In the 
tase of the first two classes, the lineal ascending and the lineal 
descending, thee is no ambiguity; the degres, coincides with 
the number of the table, In the case of the third class—the 
tollateral—the degree of the civilians is equal to the sum of the 
fub-class and number, while that of the canonists is the greater 
Gf the two, In the case of the fourth class, there is room for 
still greater ambiguity, owing to the difficulty of reckoning the 
degree of cp, that is, of consort. ‘The only unambiguous and 
perfectly general method, is first to specify the class, then the 
sub-class, and then the number. 

In the eighth column I have entered the Index of the 
Relationship. It is obtained from the notation in the second 
column by counting the number of és or the number of p's 

‘one another, and writing the sum of the c's with a 
"+ sign before it, and the sum of the p's with a — sign before 
it “When the relationship is given to be irreducible, the 
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numbers in the index cannot in any case destroy one another, 
But, if the relationship is reducible, the reduction may take 
place in any way by which a positive 1 can destroy a neigh 
bouring negative 1. A relationship, and the forms to which 
it can roduc, compose a clas of relationships which natunlly 
group together. It is evident that the class, sub-class, and 
number, may be read off from the index ; and, were it not for 
the distinction of sex, which still requires to be symbolised, the 
index might be a sufficient. notation, 

The ninth coluunn contains another classification—proceeding 
upon what may be called the sign of the relationships. ‘The sign 
is determined by the first direction of the line, and by the 
subsequent number of changes; hence, it may be deduced from 
the index, by neglecting the numbers, and retaining only the 
several signs. ‘The common property denoted by the sign + is 
descendant; by — ancestor; by + — descendant of ancestor ; 
by — + ancestor of descendant. The irreducible meanings of 
the two latter are collateral and affinal respectively. So far this 
classification agrees with that in column fifth, but when we 
proceed to the next class + — + that is, descendant of 
‘ancestor of descendant, we find that it embraces several of the 
Classes, namely, step-lineal descending, Ist collateral of affinal, 
and 2nd collateral of affinal. Its irreducible meaning is any 
descendant of an affinal, not being, as such, a descendant 
of self. Similarly, — + — means ancestor of descendant of 
ancestor, its irredueible meaning being any ancestor of a 
collateral; not being, as such, an ancestor of self. ‘The other 
signs may be read off in a similar manner. 

In the last column there is entered the interval, by which 
ig meant the number of generations separating the two extremes 
of the relationship. A cipher indicates that they are of the 
same generation; a number without a sign that the relation is 
Younger than the origin by the given number of generations; 
‘and a number with the — sign, that the relation is older than 
the origin by the given number of generations. The value 
of the interval is deduced from the notation by summing up all 
the e's, and all the p's, and subtracting the latter sum from the 
former. 

A very natural classification of the general relationships is 
formed by grouping together those having the same interval, 
The result is the systematic development of the idea involved in 
the Chinese grades. “All men who are born into the world," 
says Chinese author, “ have nine ranks of relations. My own 
generation is one grade, my father’s is one, my grandfather's is 
one, that of my father’s father is one, and that of my grand- 
father's grandfather is one; thus above me are four my 
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son's generation is one graile, my grandson's is one, that of 
my grandson's son is one, and that of my grandson’s grandson is 
one; thus below me are four grades of relations : including my 
self’ in the estimate, there are in all nine grades, ‘These are 
brethren, and though each grade belongs to a different house or 
family, yet they are all my relations, and these are called the 
nine grades of relations.”" The relationships of the first five 
‘orders fallswithin the first eleven grades. 

The classification by grade is capnble of serving as a basis 
for nomenclature, A common term is required t0 denote ny 
general relationship falling into a given grade, and qualifying 
Gronls or phrases to denote the ‘several ways in which. the 
relationship may pass from self or the grade 0, to the given 
grades, The nature of the connecting line corresponds to the 
* different house or family” mentioned above, For example, the 
first four general relationships ending in the grade 1 are child 
proper, nephew or niece, step-child, child-in-law. Here the idea of 
the grade, namely, child, enters into three of these English terms, 
‘and the genera are separated by adding on qualifying phrases. 
What more reasonable to expect, than that the second genus 
should also in some languages be named on the same principle ¢ 
‘If we examine the terms for the relationships ending in grade 0, 
we shall find that they exhibit a similar tendency to group 
under a generalised idea of brother or sister, the principal 
exception being consort. In gesture language, however, consort is 
represented by the same sign as brother or sister, namely, by the 
two forefingers placed close to one another? Any nomencla- 
ture built upon this basis is called by Morgan classificatory ; 
but the distinction is very rough, for there is more or less of this, 
kkind of classification in every nomenclature. It is so natural 
that I had drawn it out before hearing of Morgan's classificatory 
systems, 

Having classified the general relationships in various wa 
T now proceed to divide them into species by the introduction: 
f notation for sox. Let m be used to denote male, and f to 
denote female; then as the adjective male or female may apply 
to each of the nouns child or parent, we may attach an m or 
auf to any letter in general relationship. It is eonvenientto 
plsce the symbol of the adjective before the symbol of the noun 
towhich itrefers: thus m ¢ denotes son, mem son of son, mp 
father, and so on. Also as the origin of a relationship may be 
either man or woman, we may have an m or an f after the last 
corp of the relationship; for example mem denotes son of a 
man, and mef son of a woman. A relationship which has 


3 Morgan's“ Systoms of Consanguinity and Afiity,” 
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neither m nor fat its end is applicable to any person indepen 
dently of sex. 

The symbols m and f are conveniently represented on @ 
diagram by the marks x and o respectively. I find these 
marks so used in genealogical tables by Mr. Galton! I used to 
‘employ a short transverse stroke, instead of the cross, but it is 
better’ to reserve the stroke for indicating the position of an 
intermediate person of either, or of indeterminate sex, in cases 
Where it. is not necessarily indicated by a comer(p. 48). This 
notation is exemplified in figs 19-26, Plate II, where we have 
the different species of or sister relationships indicated. 

A general relationship is specialised as much as is possible 
with respect to sex, when it has a sex-symbol for either extreme, 
and for each of the intermediates. In Table Il the 
Telationships of the first two orders are broken up into species 
of the kind referred to. The permutations of the sex-symbols m 
and / are formed in the same manner as those of the descent 

ibols ¢ and p (p. 48), that is, by first taking m and 7, 
then prefizing st before ‘each of these, and also prefixing 
4; then by prefixing m and f severally before each ‘of thess 
four results, and so on. ‘The manner in which the sex. 
symbols follow one another gives us the idea of Line. To find 
the species into which the general relationships of a given onder 
break up, all that we have to do is to write, as in Table IL, the 
permutations of ¢ and p, in a vertical column, and those of m 
and fina horizontal row; then the result to be entered in a 
given place is determined ‘by the row and the column which 
intersect in that place. ‘The species in the second row of the 
second onder are those represented graphically in figs. 19-26, 
Plate I. I use the term brother german, to denote brother on the 
father’s side, following McLennan?; Sir H. Maine* uses. the 
longer term brother comsanguincous. In the case of the third 

mis. of the same order, we have several remarkable species, 
we sixth and the eighth species necessarily reduce to simple 
forms—a mother of the son of a woman is necessarily the 
Woman referred to, and a mother of a daughter of a woman is 
necessarily the woman referred to. The two corresponding 
tale species —the fist and the thinl—are not $0 necessarily 
reducible; they are so only in countries where monandry 
established. “Hence the rule is, that fpf always reduces to /; 
and mpem to m where monandry is established. On the 
other hand mpef and /pen are necessary irreducible, owing 
to the fact that sex in mankind is diccious Hence of the 
ee 
+ Metennan's Steals Racial tory p196 
4 Sir H. Maine's" Ancmat Law,” p. dS, 
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four lines (figs, 27-90, Plate TI) the first’ necessarily collapses 
where monandry is established, the second and third cannot 
collapse, and the fourth necessarily collapses. 

T may observe here that the expression in words entered 
Velow w notation is always intended to be the exact equivalent 
of the notation, so far as existing English words ean convey the 
meaning, An entry of this sort, of course, differs from one 
which moans that the relationship’ denoted belongs to the class 
described ; for then it is the sum of all the relationships, which 
fare said to belong to the given class, that is the equivalent. of 
the class. For instance, brother or sister-in-law is not the 
equivalent of pps but of eppe and peep taken together 

relationship to which « given relationship reduces may not 
be the exact equivalent of the relationship ; it is one which 
necessarily follows from the given relationship, as such. 

‘Another important system of relationships (Table III) is 
obtained by supposing the sex of the extremes to be given ; that 

by specifying m or fat the front and at theend. "When tho 

mships are considerad to be irreducible, the’ specification 
of the sex of the relation may determine the sox of some of the 
intermediates, or of the origin. ‘This depends on the Laws of 

Rerotion stated on, page 68. | The rule for puiting in. the 

consequent specifications of sex is as follows :—When a relatio 

ship begins with p c, the sex-symbol after the p ¢ is the opposite 
of that in front, and should this p ¢ be followed by another, the 
xex-symbol following the latter will be the same as that in 
front, In the sume way the sex-symbol at the end, when 
immediately prwoeded by po, requires the sex-symbol before the 
‘pe to be its opposite, and so on. 
Tn the table referred to, I have developed the general 
relationship first for the relation being male, and the origin 
“fomale; and secondly, for the relation being female, and the 
gin tale, ‘The first series fully developed gives all the 
possible relationships of a man toa woman, the second series all 
the possible relationships of a woman to a man. Corresponding 
to any relationship in the one series, there is a relationship in 
the other series which is its reciprocal. ‘Two relationships may: 
be said to be reciprocal to one another, if when one denotes 
the relationship of J to 4, the other denotes the consequent 
relationship of A to A. ‘Hence the rule for deducing the 
ecpreal of, relatonaip is Weite the given relationship 
‘at the same time changing each ¢ into p, and each 
pinto. For example, the reciprocal of meep/is fe p pm; it 
Ris the nephew of the woman A, then A is the wunt of the 
man R. 
‘The deducing of the reciprocal relatiouship is a special case 
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of the problem—Given a proposition stating a relationship 
between two persons, into how many equivalent forms can the 
statement be put? ‘The solution will be best explained by 
‘means of an example. Suppose the given statement to be 
that represented by fig. 31, Plate II, namely, Z is a son of 
sister of the father of the woman 4.” This is expressed in the 
analytical notation by— 





R= mefepmpfd, a) 
I follows that 
pmR=fepmpfa (2) 
A parent of the man 2 is a sister of the father of the 
‘woman 4, 
pipmR = pmpfA, (3) 


A parent of the mother of the man 2 is a parent of the father 
of the woman 4; 


cpfpmh=mpf, a) 
A brother of the mother of the man 2 is the father of the 
woman A, 


and femepfpmR= 4, (5) 

A daughter of a brother of the mother of the man 2 is A, 

‘Thus tho statement can be thrown into as many forms as there 
fre persons involved in the relationship, each successive form 
doing derived by taking away ac or ay, from the front of the 
right hand side, and putting ap or ae at the front of the left 
find side, "Tho find form isthe ‘reciprocal ‘of the original 
form, 

A statement of the laws of marriage of a country is obtained 
by marking those relationships of the first series, which are 
inconsistent with the relationship of husband, or those of the 
seoond series, which are inconsistent with the relationship of 
wife, Ihave marked with an asterisk the relationships 
explicitly excluded by the English Table of Degrees. ‘Theo- 
retically, no doubt, all the relationships of the lineal classes 
are excluded, those only being stated which are not rendered 
impossible by difference of grade. By the law of the Greek 
Chureh, all the relationships of this table, with the necessary 
exception of wife, and the impossible exception of wife. of 
husband, are excluded, Not only so—to form a table exhibiting 
all the excluded relationships would require one embracing the 
first nine oniers 

Table IV exhibits an important mode of developing the 
relationships of consanguinity. These embrace the general 
relationships of the lineal and collateral clusses only ; and they 
coincide with the comates of the Romans, provided we generalise 
the meaning of ¢ 80 as to denote not ‘only actual child, but 
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‘also child by adoption. The principle by which the division 
into species is ‘tected, is by writing mor fafter each ¢ and 
‘before each p of the general relationship. By grouping together 
‘the relationships at the jing of the several rows, that is, 
‘all those traced exch ly through males, we obtain the 
tl 





io system of the Roman law'; and by grouping together 
elationshipe at the end of the several rows wo obtain tho 
uterine system, that is, the system resulting from tracing 
Kinship through females only* We can also obtain by 
‘separating out from this table, the system resulting from any 
Jaw of tracing Kinships, os, for example, by tracing 
alternately through a male and a female. 

Tt will be observed that to express fully the different specific 
relationships we require four and only four irreducible terms, 
namely, brother-german, brother-uterine, sister-german, sister- 
uterine, the reason being that the only change of letter that we 
can have is that from ec top, This is what Morgan calls a 
q purely deseri Bat other irreducible terins, th 





system, ch 
not required, might be introduced, and their introduction would 
not make tho system Ieas descriptive. On the other hand, if a 
Tunguage does not provide simple terms for the four collateral 
relationships mentioned, it is needless to expect that it will 
Iovide simple terns forthe more complex cllterslrlation- 


Tei now necewary to consider the proper mode of denoting 
compound relationships. An elementary relationship is one 
‘high denotes a single line of connection between the extremes; 
{2 compound relationship is one which denotes the simultaneous 
Galzihoa of several such linea The simplest example is in the 

of full brother or full sister, To denote that J is the full 
of 4, we may write 
emp 
Ram {c9P} 4 
using a bracket to embrace the two members of the bifureation. 
When the bifurcation does not commence with the relation or 
terminate in the origin, the common part may be written out- 
fide the bracket. For example, the statement that 2 is a child 
fa fall brother of a grandparent of may be written 
mem fem : 
Ram {72} pp 
Figs. 32, 33, Plate II, show how the above statements are 
| expressed by the graphio notation; and other examples are to 


if 





2 Sir H. Mains" Ancient Law," p. 148. 
+ MeLennan's * Studies iz Ancient History,” p. 124 
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be found on Plates IV and Y. The two branches of a bifur- 
cation may or may not be of the same genus relationship. 

At is best to consider compound relationships as embracing 
any combination of elementary relationships, and then to classify 
them into the possible and the impossible. The latter ay be 
further classified nccording to the Inw or laws which render them 
impossible. Several of these laws haye already been referred 
to, namely—(1) the dicecious nature of sex; (2) the definiteness 
of mother; (3) the definiteness of father where monandry 
prevails. Other laws are, (4) the continuity of a 
‘which prevents any ancestor of a person from also being a 
descendant of that person; (5) the maximum length of human 
life compared with the minimum length of a generation, which 
Tenders imposible the marrage of parties separated by. a 
certain number of generations; (6) the marriage laws of a 
country preventing marriage between parties already nearly 
related. 

On Plate TV I have exhibited the combinations rendered 
impossible by the English Laws of Marriage (following the 
‘Table of Degrees, In each case we have a cyclic relation- 
ship, and the impossibility of the existence of this cycle may 
be expressed in various ways. We can take each person in 
turn as being both relation and origin of the relationship, and 
then transform each of these statements in accorilance with the 
rule (p. 55). For example, take the fourth impossible cycle, the 
primary meaning of which is that a man cannot be the husband 
of a sister of himself. This is the reading obtained by taking 
No, 1 (see fig. 34, Plate IT) as both relation and origin of the 
supposed relationship. By taking No. 2 we obtain—A person 
cannot be the child of a sister of the father of him or herself, 
By taking No, we obtain—A woman cannot be the sister 
of the husband of herself, Finally by taking No. 4—A person 
cannot be the parent of the husband of the daughter of him or 
herself. To show how any one of these statements may be 
further transformed, in accordance with the rule on p. 55, take 
the first— 














mA cannot be mpefep mA. (1) 
Then cma cannot be efepmA; (2) 
and = pemA — cannot be fepmd; (3) 
and = pfpemA cannot be pm; @) 
and = epfpcmA cannot be mA. 6) 


The meanings of these several transformations are : 


‘A child of the man A cannot be a son of a sisterof A ; (2) 
A wife of cannot be a sister of 4 ; (3) 
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A porent-inlaw of the man A cannot be a parent of 


A; (4) 
A brother of the wife of A cannot be A himself, 8 
‘The last form is the reciprocal of the first; it is obtained by 
going in the opposite direction round the cycle. It may be 
shown in a similar manner that each of the other three principal 
statements has five forms. Let the number of persons involved 
in such a cycle be n; then the number of principal statements 
isn, and the number of forms for each of these is n +1; hence 
the total number of forms is n(n + 1). 
The above is the only impossible cycle which ooeurs in the 
ips. 





‘combination of two cousin 
op BY means of this notation we can easly calculate the amount 

consanguinity existing between two persons connected by a 
riven relationship, provided we can first settle two aie 
amely, the relative parts to be ascribed to father and mother, 
and secondly, how far the consanguinity derived by one child 
from parent is equivalent to the consanguinity derived by 
‘another child from the ame parent. Suppose that the answers to 
‘howe questions respectively aretha the parts are aqua, and that 
the consanguinities are wholly equivalent; then in the case of 
‘ny lineal relationship the consanguinity wil be measured by # 
product of as many halves as there are letters in the relation- 
ship and in the ease of any collateral relationship the number 
of times half is repeated in the product will be less than the 
umber of letters inthe relationship by one. In the cave of 
‘eompound relationship the total value of the consanguinity is 
the sum of the consanguinities of the elements The value for 
single first cousin is one-eighth ; hence for two-fold first cousin it 
must bea quarter; for three-fold first cousin three-eighths ; and 
for four-fold first cousin one-half. 

to the late Dr. Morgan's invitation’ to 
data furnished in his tables He took for the basis 
of his schedule of questions the Roman method of denoting 
relationships, ‘That method was no donbt sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was intended; but for the purpose of a 
scientific inquiry, which to be useful must involve the discrimi- 
nation of very nice differences, we require a more exact analysis, 








“In Morgan's Tables we nowhere find the distinction between 


fan elementary and a compound relationship: thus, for example, 


| brother may inean brother with to father, or brother with 


to mother, or brother with respect to both father and 
mother. The questions of the schedule are not test questions, 
Wut aim at being exhaustive. They amount to 268—a number 


4 “Syoteme of Consanguinity and Affinity 
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sufficiently great to make it difficult to keep an American 
Tndian to the task of answering, and to cause the filling up of a 
‘schedule by another person to occupy two or three years, but 
still a number very far from being exhaustive, when we consider 
that without going beyond the filth order there are more than 
97,000 elementary relationships. ‘These 268 questions are not 
distributed so well as they might have been, for 228 are 
devoted to the first two classes—the lineal and the collateral, 
while only 87 are devoted to the remaining classes. ‘This 
disproportion becomes all the more striking, when we bear in 
mind that the principal application to which Morgan attempted 
to put the data was to determine the forms through which the 
institution of marriage is su to have passed. 

‘When we examine his tables we find that the specification of 
sex in a relationship is introduced or omitted ina very arbitrary 
manner, For example, in his first Table, question 4, we 
have given as tho equivalents of mother of great grandfather 
terms which are relly quivalent to (1) grandmother of grand 
mother, (2) great grandmother of father, (3) grandmother of 
grandfather, (4) great great grandmother, while we havo, in 
Aditi, tema which ary realy equivalent to the heading, 
Question 13 is“ grandson” (common term), and question 14 
“grandson” (descriptive phrase). Under the former head 
besides proper equivalents of grandson, T find some terms whi 
fare equivalent to grandchild, others to son of son, and one to 
fon of daughter; ard there is no difference in the nature of the 
entries under the other heading, excepting that son of daughter 
is more frequently introduced. 

The tables have three columns, one of which is devoted to 
the description of a relationship in English, the second to the 
corresponding relationship in the foreign language, and the 
third to a translation of the entry in the second. Now if the 
second entry is the precise equivalent ot the frst, then the first 
is the proper translation of the second, and accordingly we find 
that the entries in the first and thind columns are frequently the 
same, There is room for a third column, when and only when 
the question is understood to be what is the idiomatic expression 
in the foreign language of the given relationship, and what is a 
literal translation of that expression into- English. ‘This is the 
ease with the Chinese method, But in the case of the American 
Indian methods this cannot be said to be the ineaning of the 
entry of the third column, It is not co-extensive with, but 
includes the entry of the second column. 

‘The analysis of this paper suggests two methods of dealing 
with Morgan's data or of recording more exact ones. First, the 
general relationships of Table I, broken up,if necessary, into 
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species, may be taken as the schedule of questions, and their 

juivalents in the particular language entered in another 
‘eolumn ; second, the principal relationship words or phrases in 
the particular language may be made the argument, and their 
equivalent in the scientific notation be made the entry. The 
first method tests whether the data are complete within the 
orders of relationship considered; and the mere arrangement of 
the data, when so stated, is sufficient to show the principal 
characteristics of the particular system examined. 

In Table V I have given an example of how the second 
method may te employed. ‘The relationship words and phrases 
in the English language are defined not in terms of one another 
Dut in terms of an exact scientific notation. Mr. Francis Galton 
i to me that I should show that this could be done. 
‘The relationship terms of any language may be exactly defined 
in this manner. 

I have supplied (Plate V) the graphic notation to the problem 
of giving a complete representation of the descent of property. 
—necording to the Englis! ‘The purchaser is the origin of 
the scheme ; three jons of lineal descendants and four 
| trations of lineal ascendants ary taken into account, A 
family is sufficiently represented by two sons and one daughter, 
cause the elder aon eucceads teforo the younger, and the 

‘son before any daughter, but all the daughters together, 

ie onder of succession among the lineal descendants is indi- 
cated by the numbers Suppose the issue of the purchaser 
exhausted, then the inheritance yoes back to, the lineal asoen- 
dants or their issue in the order indicated by the Rom: 
numerals. Each lineal ancestor forms a stock and his family 
Dreaks up into sub-stocks, which succeed in the manner indicated 
by the numbers enclosed within the brackets. The issue of each 
sub-stock succeeds in the same order as the issue of the 
Partaser, The subsiocks 1, 2,3, 4,56 succned afer the 

while (1), (2), (8°, succeed after the mother. The 
diagram supposes sub-stocks attached to each pair of stocks, and 
iasue to each of the sub-stocks. 
“Appendiz.—After [read the above paper Mr. Francis Galton 
to me that the notation would be improved were the 

















symbols oo taken that the expressions could be spoken. ‘The 
simplest of carrying out this idea seems to me to be to use 
thevowels « and o instead of the consonants c and p; toemplay 
‘mand fas before to denote male and female, while mf may be 
taken to denote both; and to introduce y as a consonant 
" hetween two vowels not separated by m, f,or mf. On Table V 
‘will be found the vocalised equivalents of the onlinary terms of 
“relationship formed in accordance with these principles. After 
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further study of this matter I may be able to make improve- 
‘ments ; but the scheme given is s0 far a construction of a small 

tion of the scientific language discussed by Professor Max 
Willer in his * Lectures on the Seience of Language."™ 


Explanation of Plates IL to V. 
Pure IL 
Figures illustrative of the text of the paper, 
Pusre TI, 
qi 3 ay i 
Ditton Art ontts be satirs squats 7 ae 
Puate TV, 
Graphical statement of the English Laws of Marriage and their 
‘consequences, 
Piare V. 
Diagram showing Descent of Property according to the English 





Discussion. 
Mr. Gaurox said that the attempt to expross relationship wax 
essentially » difficult task, not to be got through by any Royal 


toad; it wns like nttempting to define the position’ of a 
‘number of dranghtsmen on a board, wi ‘could not be done with 
tut a. great deal of detailed description. Wo. were apt to anderrats 
the difficulty of exprossing relationship owing to the imperfect 
nomenclature to which babié had accustomed ts, but aa noun an wo 
font neosnary to dene» velationahip ately ho npr 
fection of our language and the vaguencas of our ordinary concep 
Gana basiten ‘atten There. wes wh eapecial paorde of verte 
confusion in the way in which the same relationship was sometimes 
singly and sometimes doubly expressed. We aay, fo 

the one hand, that -A js father of By or conversely th 
‘A, and on tho other hand that the relationship between A and B 
is'that of father and son. There was an incongruity in using 
the two phrases as equivalent, “Father and son” in the single 
‘sonse means the father and the son of a third person, and relers 
to three erations, viz. : to the father of A, to A, und to A’s son, 
‘whereas in the double sense it refers to two generations only. 

He thought that Dr. Macfarlane had attacked the problem of 
relationship with thoroughness, ability, and success, and that he 
trad done n very acceptable work forall who concerued themselves 
with genealogies of the complicated descriptions referred to by 


































{Max Maller’s Lectures on the Science of Language; 





fi, p48, 
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‘Dr. Macfarlane. ‘The diagrammatic form seemed to himself the 
‘most distinctive and self-explanatory. Some few, however, of the 
series of letters were perhaps a little too long and cumbrous com- 
pared with the simplicity of the relationship they conveyed, as, for 
‘example, the formula by which a husband's sister was expressed. 
He should like to receive an assuranco from the author that he 
‘was able himself readily to decipher his own formate, after he had 
Jaid tho subject by for a time and had temporarily ceased to be 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Parx Haxeisox, the Rev. Professor Harter, and the Cuatn- 
stax also tovk part in the discussion. 

‘Dr, Macrantaxe, in reply to questions asked, stated that a little 

ico was sufficient to enable one to use either the analytical 

‘or graphical notation, while in reading off the notation to others 
the difficulty consisted in framing an expression in ordinary words 
having a meaning exnctly equivalent to that concisely and precisely 
expressed by the notation; that the expression of the complex 
relationships in terms of the fundamental symbols ¢, p,m, f, while 
& principle of the analysis, did not preclude the introduction of 
single letters to denote the more frequently occurring complex ideas, 
just as the chemist, while expressing the composition of et 
‘substance in terms of the elementary substances, introduced special 
symbols to denote frequently occurring combinations ; and that be 
wrotem and f not as suffixes but in the same letter as cand p, though 
they were symbols of a different kind, because the expressions were 
then more easily written and printed, and besides, for some applica- 
tions ammerieal gufizes hind to bo ‘introduced to distinguish the 
different children, or the different sons, or the different daughters. 

















Taiz V.—DEFINITION OF THE ENGLISH TERMS OF 








RELATIONSHIP. 

‘Term or Phrase, Equivalent. | Vocalised Equivalent. 
Aunt, half blood. fepp «| faxoyo. 
» fall blood. See pp -.| famfoyo, 





» half blood, paternal .. Sepmp —-.| fayomo. 
m» folio’, «| fe" pmp «-| famoto, 
» Dalfblood, maternal .. ..| fepfp «| fayofo. 





» fullblood, 4 sos] Sef pfp | famfofo. 
Brother, balf Blood... «| mep es «| mayo, 
sw falltlood tw mee | mamta, 
eoerm s,s [memp | mame. 


















ig a 1 GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FIRST FIVE ORDERS—THEIR MEANING AND CLASSIFICATIONS, on 
Lh — SS eee 







































































General Meaning. Chom, Number. Tes. sig. | Gnade. 
child. ood Hinoal, desornding .. firt + 
rent = Teal usending fine = 
Erandeniia Bi 2/liteay discon”? tamed 
Soin ot pra Rs NJealintemts 8252 fi 
parent of Games Int. 
Erandparent [linet aceaig 3312 serond 5! = 
frat ged ; Tina sending 21: tind *. + 
andl of parent °° °7 collate ST second + 
Sih of parenlof etd 22 Mepineal, descending fine | “te 
Child of framtperet : Siler es fim 3. | 
parent of gruel 2 tal * ie fine 1: 
tact o Si pan s epson scending 1: fit: 
frandparent of culls pantie: Fc ‘cond 
grandparent rot gruprent” Heal, ascending $25! ti 
feat great gronehild front grt grumdehitd* {} iment deseonding.: 3. fourth 
feat erent a peeot 5] fete or prance “Jeolintemise 27 third 
frandchild of parent of child Shi of stapes 1) sepetineal, descending <! second | 
frandehild of grandparent. Bock. 2) eiftent oes: 2]fecand "2 | 
Sid of pares gait tof) :] Maplin, deeeating 2 2) te 
Stilt of Parent of hd ot parent lr 2] alepsotatent 2 2)igme 
SM of grwsdparent of el consort 5] fet easter of tat Nyame 2 
‘lil of great rendparent sranduel o grata Collateral : i]itme 3 
2] parent of reat grand 32) Soaort at mnehd : fit 3 2) tt 
Farent ot frundd of parent 3 wor ot other ose Arata cllina 2 2] <3 
peat of id of parent of ita roomate ae Ks fata areas 
arent S| epeparet of part 2S! #8 Yim yt 
sf terme Peta SS : ]cona aad 
wit S22) Brent oF tepy oe c <3 
Pppen:|grot erandparat of chill ws 1; | Panera apg 2 Lr 
; Pppp.| reat great grandparents. «| reat great grandparent. - 
Ve oof ee} nat gata nde 5) ret get at fia + 
secep: | grat great rand of pea “| great grendephet or fens ‘ : 
Seepe:| grat grandchild of parent of etd |) <2) Somat ne ani e 
cep? | great grandchild of grandparent Shil of fist outa mtn ei 
eepec.| grandchild of parent of grandohita ‘child of step-ohild of ohita $1] Atepelineal, descending 1: ie 
Sepen.| grandchild of arnt ocd of rent ‘°| hd of tepbrther aster <2 Nene de 1 oora 
Seppe | grandchild of grandpact of till. | nephew ortiee of ronson, «| eer “:] com 
cep | gramleild of frat franperent ‘ilid'oterandunel or 12]ellaterad ea 2) *2 
apeee,| dhl of paral of geal arndchid., | topo ot ganda, «|e =| se 
! speep.| bid of pnt of nil of parwit | sophia frother rite °< | Up Unt wenting iiss 
Spore aultatparataf dof pnd fia | atop er Tact <>] Mok ena of allt 2) ite 
pene |ceakef al tehlot maltrato blero opine of et] teen ]oaa.$:] ne 
eppet.| chill of grandparent of grndlild. | bother or ter f eitdrontnags | Recta a Sond 2) fat 
j eppep | child of grandparent of child of parent || brother of vister of | atop-parent .. ++| first collateral of step-lineal a first | first 
: Epp ee eld of great grandparent o eid sade or ana of count. << lecamdeatitent ef teat [am :| At 
epppp| shld of great fret pranparcat great grandancle or aunt” 1, 17| yuri fines 3.) Ane 
Pecee| pare of great great pranteild Snort of get grandehila 7, | alate Poona ba 
Peeop.| prot of grt grnioaf paren: | soumrt of Sopher ar say fiat [fine 
Peepee| parent of grandeildot parent of oni <|couots of 2 2} oto fet fe 
peeps] marntof qndchil of gnndpanat.-::| cnr of and araunt.; | mk ada of se in eona “Jim 5. 
pepee | parent of chil of parent of grandchid’ <-| Mtepeonot of chill ts. 127 aepafinal, ee. trond. <.] fest <14+1-142 
pezen| tart of oh of parent of hd of arent, | npeatop pant... 32. | nepal ineal, ascending /fimse S| fit.) 24 1-1 91-1 
[peppe| parot of child of grandparent of hii :) mete POP os S/aat stele of alias, 2) fee) 
penn) yarn of clio great grandparent «| stepparent of grandpartsp <> | ek epic of ia 2] fet 
Bo cep| Eater Semen + lamar of pata 121] tan eg “Jims 2] scone ¢ 
pacep| grandparent of gruntsldof parnt | farentantew of Brotiee ates: / MM wien fine) 2] Seed | 
ape pe| grandparent of Guild of parent ot eta °:| are tele i epalleal Siemct seetee | 
Pep | erandparent of child of graparnt‘”| Parent o¢ Sekt 1] epi seending 77 =| see faite | 
Bopee| ret gruiparent of ganichild». <.| ann of peionaearaead” | tate +) tien ere 
PP pep eat grandjarent of sill of *:) Sundpart of stepparents, *| ep tineasaendiag :| thin. a1 
Hepp pe| great great grandparent of eld. | grandparna op MeETREENE ical s +] font pers 
Poona) erst grat grat anipareatS)1.| srt aga aengin lan is fh <5 
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¥. ei [eee 
TWO ORDERS DIVIDED INTO THEI ULTIMATE SPEC = 
ORDER M, 
~—w ; gor | ate 
araey ocfee ates fe fouss fife 
sav ofewn of women | son of daugher of | mm ot doughicr at | dug anger ton of | ute of ugh dang 
vn ce onl aimee 
“Sel fonpe Seaps | Slee Leret 
‘webring mat | sitergrrenn of man | eteraternn of man sar eterin of 
epas onsen arte Semen Sefow Ith 
father of son of father of daughter father of daughter ft rol it M of aughter 
— onan | etoomee Seo" | emcee 
———_—__—— -—- ~ 
mypepe pen alee “rt Spape Semel totem 
father of father ot | father of aller of father of mother of father of mother uf mother of father of | wither of father of | wwler af wotler of 
| ee | Ot | lo pee man 
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Tani II—POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIPS OF A MAN TO A WOMAN, AND oF a”? 
WOMAN TO A MAN. (Within the first five Overs) 
_—<—<—<— 
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: am 
: oo 
: ne 
m i a 
; sean oe 
i frat eourn (tonal), 
spake 
. eee lot 
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vs] ped p pf «| . a 
N)mppmpesss!mandtathor ot hnaband |) 3 grandmother of wife, 
' ee remem rare, 
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‘Term of Phrase, 


Equivalent. 


‘Voestised Equivalent, 
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iy E. Paice—On Aggri Beads. 


Mr. J.B. Puuck exhibited a collection of Aggri Beads, and 
read the following paper — 





On Acont Bravs. By Jouy Epwanp Prior, FSA. 


Wire arranging the interesting collection of Romano-British 
antiquities in the museum at Colchester my attention has been 
directed by the Honorary Curator, the Rev. C, L, Acland, M.A.. 
to some interesting specimens of ornamental beads formed of 

14s, stone, earthenware, and other substances which have been 

liscovered from time to time associated with human remains in 
the immediate vicinity of Colchester. As an early settlement, 
with unbroken occupation from the time when it existed as a 
British city to its colonization by Claudius in the first century, 
fand subsequent growth under Roman rule, Colchester must 
ever hold a prominent position in all that is connected with the 
early history of this country, and excavations within its area will 
be always watched with interest from the chances given for the 
discovery of objects calculated to throw light on the habits and 
customs of the many amalgamated tribes and races of men who 
lived and died there so many centuries ago, The practice of 
burying with the dead personal ornmuenia and relisy wort 
‘and prized by the deceased when living often illustrates more 
than any written testimony the inner life of the ancients; and 
in studying the form, the method of manufacture, and the 
material selected for'a simple every-day ornament like a 
Dracelet or necklace, we may trace an’ association between the 
inhabitants of different countries, possibly far removed from one 
‘mother, and the connection between them difficult to be 
accounted for, Among the beads referred to are some which 
have attracted the notice of Major J. G. Bale, A.RIBA, 
reminding him of similar objects still prized and worn by the 
natives of Africa. In a note from him upon the subject he 
ciierven Goat hat tre own aa Apyri beads are usually met 
with among the tribes on the Gold Const, are highly valued by 
them, and form part of the royal jewels of the Kings of Ashantes 
their manufacture is a lost art, and generally supposed to be of 
ancient Pheenician origin; they have probably been given in barter 
for slaves, gold dust and nuggets; they fetch at the present day 
‘an equal weight in gold, and the rarer sorts one-and-a-half to twice 
their weight in gold dust. They appear to be of various earths, 
of great purity and richness of colour, arranged in patterns or 
distinctively traverse the substance of the bead from the 
outside to its centre or axis, and are burned together with a 
brilliant baked glaze on the surface ; this vitreous property, in 
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somo instances, partly extends to the substance of the bend, 
giving © translucent ‘appearance, Such as are blue like the 
sea, under certain conditions of tropical light, and with a 
White spotted pattern that resemble jelly-iish in the sea 
swinuning at various depths, are much prized for their rarity 
nd beauty; the prevalent colours are yellow, of a brimstone 
tint, chocolate, dark purple, white, green, and red, all separate in 
the pattern, and no indications of blending. In ‘shape and size 
they are commonly like sections of the stem of a “church 
warden” tobaceo-pipe, in lengths of half to three-quarters of an 
inch ; some are square, with angles chamfered or slightly 
rounded, a few round or shaped like an orange, and occasionally 
mot with in sogiments of a circle, which, being strung together, 
form finger rings and bracelets: these are the most minute in 
the pattern, and formed with accuracy and precision in workman 








shi 
"Pie local belief ia that they ore natnral goma formed in the 

ground, from the fact of their being occasionally dug up where 

all traces of human occupation of the soil have disappeared, it 

being the mative custom to bury the dead with valuables or 
1d dust sprinkled on the face’ according to rank or wealth, 

Th bodies of slaves were buried. with necklace of 

beads attached, Slaves were also sold with these trinkets and 





ship) the Island of Barbadoes 
the ‘were to be found in the burial grounds for slaves on 
the estates. 


‘The beads in the museum at Colchester reminded Major Bale 
of the above; he remarks that though injured by damp and 
usage they are so like the genuine Aggri bead that. they were 

bly worn by African slaves employed as servants to the 
ns, as there are existing traces on the west coast of Africa 

Of these people having been known to the ancient Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Carth is 

From the foregoing description all who are familiar with the 
beautiful groups of coloured beads which are 80 commonly met 
with in Roman, and especially in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, will 
at once recognise the resemblance between them and. those 
which, according to Major Bale, are so highly prized in Africa, 
Similar beads have been taken from topes or burial mounds in 
Northern India. Dr. Schoolcraft also records the presence of 
polychrome beads in the graves of the Canadian Indians, which 
is to be accounted for, writes Mr, John Brent, FSA, by the 
supposition that they ‘originally came trom the East, through 
Scandinavia, and were brought to Canada in the ‘eleventh 
century, when the Northmen made a temporary settlement in 
Vinland. They have also been found associated with sopulchral 

vol. XI, ¥ 
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remains in the Island of Islay; Mr. W. Campbell illustrates 
specimens taken by him from Viking graves in the course of 
excavations at Ballinaby. Similar beads were associated with a 
coin of Coenwulf, King of Mercia, in the eighth century.! 

‘Though introduced’ into this country by the Romans the 
origin of this particular form of bead is probably to be sought 
for in the Fast. The Pheenicians were great in the art of glass- 
making and the manner in which they fused together, with 
tasteful patterns, the different colours selected is beautiful in 
the extreme. The spiral ornament, the stripes, zigaags, chevrons, 
‘and other forms familiar with the more luxurious in glass, 
became repeated, especially by the Romans and Saxons of later 
times, in earthenware or terri-eotta, ‘The Egyptians also. were 
manufacturers of similar beads at a very early period. Mr. Birch, 
in his recent edition of Sir Gardner Wilkinson's well-known 
work, figures an example of als bead bearing a queen's name 
of the XVIIL dynasty, and belonging to a period as early us 
1500 m0, It was found at Thebes, and singularly enough, its 
specific gravity, viz, 2523 is that of our crown glass, as now 
manufactured. He’ further quotes the representation of glass 
lowing on the sepulchral paintings of Beni Hassan, where an 
illustration is given of a workman holding beads while another 
fs boring them with a drill, Glass bends have been found in 
Switzerland, and so strongly do they resemble those of Egyptian 
or Phoenician make that they are considered as chronologically 
‘useful in determining the age of the Lake dwellings. 

Of the subject gonerally I hope to speak in a future paper, for 
‘it possesses many points of interest ; for example, the profusion 
which may be noticed in the use and application of certain 
‘substances to the purpose in one locality, which are rare, if not 
atirely absent, in another. Amber has been put to such a use 
for ages. The graves of Etruria, pointing as they do to a 
civilization which makes Rome itself seem young, abound in 
‘bracelets and necklaces formed of amber beads, yet, plentiful as it 
was on the shores of the Baltic, it lay distogarded by the 
Germans until Roman luxury gave it utility and a name, 
‘Tacitus of its collection by certain tribes whose language 
resembled the British, and remarks upon the surprise. they 
Ianifested at the price they were enabled to obtain for a 
‘substance for which they had hitherto no use? Amber beads 
fre the rule among British graves, so also with interments in 
Denmark and Scandinavia ; it is aiso frequently met with among 
Egyptian, Greek, and Assyrian remains, but although a large 
number of beads of various kinds are described by Major di 
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Cesnoln as having been found by him in his recent excavations 
tt Cyprus, ho revoarks on the tolal absence of amber aa & 


efroamstance worth noting, As 





the amociation whith undoubtedly existed, end which ia mora 
than once referred to in classic literature. In the Moretum ” of 
‘Virgil is reference to a negress who appears as a house slave to 
‘8 poor market gardener. On rising in the morning he ealls to 
hher to prepare his breakfast — 
‘“Tnterdum clamat, Cyan, erat unica custon, 

fiwes oma logos Damen tae lorem, 

Pectore lta acess tamnmi,sompresiralvo 

(Crurtbu eile, mation proign plantam” 

‘The mce is also mentioned in the last quarter of the third 
century, Vopiscus writes of the Blemmyes, viz, the Nubian 
lacks, ox pouring into Central Egypt nid becoming formidable 
‘enemies. They were included in the great triumph of Aurelian, 
where Zenobia walked in the procession, In similar honotirs 
to Probus, the Blemmyes also appear; their looks astonished 
tho Romans—* Qui mirstilem su visu stupeate," &e, writes 

‘opisens, 

further connection is also shown by certain of the legions 
being sent to Africa; at Lambeosa, a Numidian city, the third 
Jegion was stationed for no less than three hundred years, and 
during so long a period recruits would often be found among the 
native races. In some interesting remarks by the Rev. John 
McCaul, LLD,, upon a collection of inscriptions relative to 
longevity in ancient Africa, published by M. Léon Renier in 
the year 1858, reference is made to the manner in which the 
ona wo 0 reruitd, and attention is directed tothe words 
“Togione renovata” as indicating action in repairing the third 
legion ; and other records go to show that in process of time the 
great majority of the corps were in reality natives of the 
coun 


tha Ialeeaing paper on Ancient Trish Beadsand Amnlets has 
been recently published by Mr. J. W. Knowles, a member of 
the Institate’ He figures exe besntifil exampica of veriggtsd 
Sada ately found in Ireland; the glam specimens resemble in 
‘many particulars those commonly met with in this country, but 
there are points of difference which, if I am quoting the author 
correctly, lead hin to the opinion that they are of native 
manufacture, He remarks on the prevailing theory that those 
found in Africa, in Enrope, and the British Isles had a common 
source in Egypt or Phoenicia, and were carried along various 
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mde routes to countries far apart, and calls attention $0, the 
trade Toate rah beads are not only Tanger and more highly 
fact a ynt more mumerous, thin the, English, eomples 
Semana cho" Agery” bends at South Kensington Museu 
He spent ought to be of Phornician origin, but it dogs toe 
Predrag he fas met with any of «similar, pattern in the 


course of his discoveries in Ireland." 





———— 


‘Mancu 71H, 1882. 
Mojor-General Prrr Rivens, ERS, President, in the Chair, 


rhe Minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed, 
he Mowing presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


Fon Tie Lanany, 


From Sir Joux Lostock, Bart, F.38,—Recent Discoveries at 
Notabile, By A. A. Caruana, D.D. 
From ine Guess Axtunorovoateat, Socterr.—Archiy file Anthro 
loge. Band XIII, Supplement, 
rom ae ty Hogane bes Hcuncxs 4 Anenennay.— Verge 
UATatedeclingen., Afd, Natautkande, 26 Rks, Dl, XV. 





— Jnarbook, 1880. 
= Proces Verbaal, 1880-81. 
From ike 'Usivmsiry,—Calondar of tho University of Tokio, 
1880-81. 
From the Acaonur At della R, Academia dei Lineei, Vol. VI, 
as. 6 
From the, Sycrerr.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1527, 


— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, March, 1882. 
From the Coxnucton.—The Seientitic Roll, | Part 1, No. 6. 

From the Enitor—" Nature,” Nos. 643, O44. 

From evne Scientifique. 'T. XXIX, Nos. 8, 9 

= Correspondens Blatt. February, March, 1882, 





Mn ET. Newros, EGS, exhibited a Romano-British 
Boral Urn, found in recent excavations in Cheapside, and 
pertaining portions of human bones, with fragments of green 
glass melted around them. 


1 See*Journ, Roy, Hist, and Arch. Attoc. of Treland,” July, 1881, vol. vs 
pp. 522-97. 
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Dr. J.G. Ganson exhibited and described an Andamanese 
Skeleton, upon which Professor Flower made some remarks. 


‘Mr. E, H. Maw read the following paper — 


On the Avoworsat, Isnanrrants of tig ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
(Pat L) By E. H. Max, Esq, FRGS, &e, 


(Ween Puarss VI ax VIL] 


‘Wun I last had the honour of addressing you (vide “Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst,” vol. xi, p. 268), I endeavoured to give an 
outline of various points of ethnological interest concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. I propose this 
evening, and, with your permission, on some future occasion, to 
enter more into detail, both with regard to their physical 
characteristics and their culture; merely remarking by way of 
preface that on those points in regard to which I am compelled, 
in the interests of truth and science, to contradict the accounts 
of previous writers, I have been especially careful to corroborate 
all my statements, in which endeavour I have been greatly 
assisted, and would here ackuowledge gratefully the invaluable 
help afforded me, by the small volume published a few years 
ago by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
with the object of aiding travellers and others in their researches 
among savage and uneivilised nations —indeed I may say thab 
I have worked almost- entirely upon the lines therein laid 
down. 

‘As mentioned in my previous paper, read in May last, T 
succeedted in acquiring a fair knowledge of the South Andaman 
dialect, and, during the eleven years I passed at the Andamans, 
Ind charge, for a period extending over four years, of, the 
government homes established with a view of reclaiming these 
people, as far as possible, from their savage state. I was thus 
thrown much in contact with them, and had special oppor 
tunities of observing each peculiarity, whether of physique, or 
of habits, customs, &., to some of which I shall be able to 
direct your attention by means of the photographs which I have 
brought for your inspection, and by the lime-light illustrations 
with which [ purpose to conclude my remarks this evening. 

Bofore speaking of our recently acquired knowledge reganting 
the race, let us glance back for a moment to our earliest infor- 
mation as to the islands, and to the probable origin of the name 
“Andaman. 
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In the records of certain Arabian travellers of the 9th century 
we appear to find the first mention that is made of these 
islands being inhabited by negritos, and Marco Polo, some four 
Tiindred years Tater, bears out their statement, while it would 
seem that the islands themselves were known to Ptolemy, who 
vias ‘of a group in the Bay of Bengal as Jnsula bona 
fortunee, 

‘As regards the derivation of the name “Andaman,” there 
seems to be some uncertainty. Colonel Yule, in his well known 
work on Marco Polo, mentions that, to his knowledge, Nicolo 
Conti, who calls it the Island of Gold,” is the only person who 
Thus attempted to give it a meaning. Colonel Yule's suggesti 
is that Angamauain (the name used by Marco Polo) 

n Arabic (oblique) dual indicating “‘The Two Andamans 
viz, The Great and The Little, while the origin of the name 
(Angaman) may be traced to Ptolemy's reference to these islands, 
Which he describes as those of Good Fortune, ‘Ayabod Eaiuovor, 
whence may have sprung the forms Agdaman, Angaman, and 
ultimately Andaman, 

‘With regard to the origin of the race, many conflicting 

sions havo, from time to timo, boen entertained ; but, from 
the knowledge we now possess, the questions raised on the 
following points may, I think, be considered as more or less 
sutton att ros 

1, That they are Ni ‘not Papuans.* 

IL That they are the original inhabitants, whose oceupancy 
dates from pre-historic times; and that racial affinity—if there 
be any—may possibly some day be found to exist between them 
nd the Semangs of the Malayan Peninsula,' or the Aétas of the 
Philippine Islands* 

TIL. That all the tribes, as at present known to us, 
undoubtedly belong to the same race, and are of unmixed 
origin, the differences which occur among them being attribut- 
able as much to their constitutional peculiarities of jealousy and 
distrust in all dealings with strangers as to the natural barriers 
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ted by their densely wooded and hilly country, which 
ets have combined to isolate the various communities, and to 
check freedom of intercourse among them; further, in the case 
of Little Andaman, it may fuirly be assumed that the peculiar 
bee-hive form of their huts, as well as certain modifications of 
their domestic habits and customs, have been borrowed from 
their neighbours, the Car Nicobarese, upon whom, in the last 
century, they made some hostile raids. 
TV. ‘That, in spite of all our endeavours to protect. them, 
contact with civilisation has been marked with the usual 
Jamentable resol of reducing the aboriginal population; indeed, 
the death-rate, among those within the area of our influence, 
during the past twenty years has 40 far exceeded the birth-rate, 
‘a5 to compel the beliof ‘that before many decades have passed, 
th race, atleast that. portion of i which inhabite, Great 
Andaman, will be well nigh extinct. 

In view of their probable early extermination, and the 
rapidity with which they aro being meantime reduced to the 
standard of «i ‘manners, it seems very desirable that, ere 
it be too late, all possible information respecting their habits, 
customs, physical character should be obtained, more 
‘especially as many of the errors nugh, found 
their way into the early accounts, ha eal to 
unchallenged, are accepted as trustworthy, and false ethnological 
theories are built on these most imperfect bases. 

‘Almost all accounts which have been written. reganting these 
islanders speak of them as AMincopics, in explanation of which 
it is asserted that it is thus “these people style themselves" 
Dut this is far from being the ease, for not only is 
fany at all resembling it, unknown to the .ojig-ngty 
inhabitants of South Andaman, but the other six ‘tribes with 
whi nted are in a like state of ignorance as to 
gnificance. ‘The only sounds at all approximat 
ing it in the South Andaman dialect at the present day being 
min kaich! (come here!) and kid‘min kd'pi! (stand here 
‘The former of these being in common use may have given rise 
to the term (Minegpie) as a nickname, to which, indeed, it may 

‘bly have borne a more striking similarity of sound in the 
Tinguage spoken. at the period when this name was first 
adopted ; for each generation cannot fail to produce changes 
more remarkable, and even of greater importance in the 
phonology of an unwritten language, such as this, depending as 
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it must entirely on the delicacy of ear, and correctness of 
individual articulation, ; ware 

‘The following remarks, except where otherwise specified, 
amnst be understood as referring to the eight tribes of Great 
Andaman, for the continued and inveterate hostility with which 
the inhabitants of Little Andaman, known as jdrrawa-, have 
Liitherto met all our advances and attempts to establish an 
‘entente coniiale has rendered it extremely difficult, to obtain, 
much less substantiate, any information concerning them. 

Form and size—I. Those here present who have studied the 
various accounts which have appeared regarding the physical 
charasteristies of the Andamanese, cannot fail to have been 
struck with their divergence. For ‘the sake of those, however, 
to whom the race is comparatively unknown, I trust’ they will 
Dear with me while I quote, on the subject. of their form and 
size, a few writers, commencing with the Mahomedan travellers 
of the ninth century, alrndy mentioned, who stated tha «their 
complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their countenance and 
yes fright thee fot very Jang and almost cubit in length, 
and they go quite naked ;” while Marco Polo (cir, 1285) 
‘appears to have been still less favourably impressed, for he says 
“the people... . are no better than wild beasts, and T 
assure you all the men of this island of Angainanain have heads 
like dogs, and teeth and eyes likewise ; in fact, in the face, they 
faro all just like big mastiff dogs!” Next ‘we find Colonel 
Colebrooke, towards the close of the Inst century, describing 
“their limbs as ill-formed and slender, their bellies prominent, 
and, like the Africans, as having woolly heads, thick lips, and flat 
noses.” In opposition to the foregoing we have Dr, Mouat, 
than whom no better judge could be desired, giving it as his 
opinion, that “they are the most perfectly formed litile beings 
in existence. In proportion to their size, their general frame- 
work is well constructed, and their limbs present a remarkably 
good mnscular development, and. the whole form is 
fas elegant as that of any European,” in which opinion he is 
supported by the eminent craniologist, Dr. J. Barnard Davis, 
recently deceased, who, after careful ‘study of a number of 
Andamanese skulls and skeletons, affirmed that they were 
“most beautifully proportioned.” 

2. From my own observations I would remark, thet though it 
quite tue that there ae fond among them indvituals whowe 

mens are protuberant? and whose limbs are dispropor- 

4 A peealiaity whih T hace observed is thatthe males have in many case us 

roared n beud inthe small ofthe back aa the females. (ide Bgure ch the lft 
in Plate UX, Fig 1) 

Prom eildbod they cram their stomachs wit 
tolky food in short period, and they do literally 
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tionately slender,” such persons no more represent: the general 
type of the race, than the sickly inmates of a London hospital 
can be regarded as fair specimens of the average Englishman s 
in point of fact the remark which is commonly made by 

srs who see them for the first tine, is, “ how well these 
Savages are developed” In ednfirmation of this I would refer 
You to the photographs, and table of weights and measurements 
Of forty-eight male, and forty-one female adults, which I have 
prepared! being persuaded thet more correct information ean be 
Sbtained by such means than from any verbal description, 
however minuto and careful. 

3. Although the Mahomedan travellers, a thousand years ago, 
described their fect as “very lange, and almost a cubit in 
Tength,” my observations and measurements yo to, prove that 
their feot, as well as their hands and ears, are small and well- 
shaped; the heel in some cases projects slightly, but never to 
the extent peculiar to negro races, 

‘4. Dr. Dobson, in his valuable paper “On the Andamans and 
Andamanese,” which was published in this Institute's Journal 
(vol. iv, p. 464), alleges the existence of remarkable contrast 
between the size of the males and females ;”* but the example, 
Which he cites in proof, of maia dére and’ his wife, was quite 
exceptional, for this man, whom we nicknamed “ Moriatt 
like many of the Andaman chief, was as much above, as 
bon consort was below, the ordinary stature of the race. From 
the illustrations and lists of measurements, to which reference 
has already been made, it will be found that the average height 
fof the men is 4 feet 10} inches, and of the women 4 feet 
74 inches! while their average weight is 98} Ibs, and 933 Tbs, 
respectively—results which cannot be said to indicate a striking 
disparity between the sexes. 






























meals, This distended absominal condition is noticable in children of both, 
wae pat as the lads grow up, they take tore exercise, and their abdominal, 
warvell as other muselen, become firmer and retain the mechanical distension of 
‘lly. With the women it is different; these latter influences do not 














ceri ("Remarks on the Aborigines of the Andaman Islands,” 
Ay Sangin’, Brander inte Bod Metical Ofer, Port Di.) 

Pade Appendix ©. 

2 The ‘extract from an article in the Bombay Gazette of 2nd August, 





1881, by nn fer ataioned for about wear at the Andamans will show. what 
pposits conclusions are arrived at by thowe who are content to trust to the 
eeacy of their individual judgment without reference to actual measire- 
thentes'The women «=. ar@,on the whole bigger than the men, who 
fate, However, particularly well made,” iy 


2 Maximum height of the males measured was 5. 
z females, STL. 
Minimum =) males 458 
* n female 48 
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5. The old statement, so often repeated, that their stature 
never exceeds 5 feet, must also be noticed, as the list in 
question shows that fourteen of the forty-eight’ males who were 
measured were slightly above that height. I would add, that 
‘on a visit paid to North Andaman, about two years ago, by 
Colonel Cadell, V.C., the present Chief Commissioner, an di 
ehdvridr- was seen whose height was estimated at about 6 feet 
Sinches; but this must be regarded as very remarkable and 
exceptional, for the tallest specimen of the race, that had till 
then been met with, was a chief standing 5 fect 4} inches, 

6. In consequence of their early marriages, the cares of 
maternity, and the nature of the duties which devolve upon 
them, tho women soon lose the graceful figures which many of 
them in their youth, and they often, in their maturer 
years, become so obese as to be objects of wonder to Europeans. 

Anatomy and Physiotogy.—1. With the view of forming some 
‘dea of the average temperature and rates of pulse and respira 
tion por minute, five youths, fair representatives of the race, 
‘were extmined, with the following results :-— 
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cotour—1, Their skin is naturally smooth, and greasy to the 
touch, and there is little or no hair or down over the surface,’ 
and, with regard to its colour, by the aid of reflected light it has 
Teen fod that not only are thero aovera_ shades of colour 
‘among this race, ranging between bronze or copper colour, 
Sooty and black, bat aleo that in individuals the complexion of 
the face and body are different, The distinctions are, however, 
‘0 slight as to be unnoticed by the people themselves. 

2. The results of careful observation go to prove that these 


+ Burgin Brander inthe paper referred of the preceding footnote remark, 
iat condo, r ‘hin, i Faded ar to te ‘eee a any 

sniominal support during pregnancy and is partly due to tho dtensog 
Bigorachs bin oder ater foal - ae 
ven ander the walla te rarly fovnd, and then only vey scantily, bt a 
oettain amount of tufted hair lo wot wanting about the geaifals 
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variations in colour are not confined within certain tribal Timits, 
Dut are alike found in all, whether living inland or on the 
coast; and it would therefore appear that the cause is not 
‘attributable to diet, habits or, indeed, to any external circum- 
stance, 

The opinion expressed on this subject ty Dr. Mount was 
that “their hue is remarkably block and lustrous” while 

Major Hodder! describes them as “extremely black, 
more so than the African negro, and some have a dull leaden 
hie like that of a black-leaded stove.” In this lntter remark I 
fully concur; indeed, the simile strikes mo as an exceedingly 
happy ong, td an exactly expressing the predominating colour 
of their skin, 

4. On examining a number of individuals, and comparing the: 
colour of their skin and eyes with the standard tables prepared 
By the Ite ME, Broce wen found that the skin of the face and 

er ofthe majority correspond soos nearly with No. 42, 
the variations tending towanls 27 and 28, while that of the 
trunk, in the generality of cases, agreed with No, 27, and in 
certain others with No, 49, The prevailing hue of the eyes 
was found to be most closely represented by No. 16, one 
exception, which had to be classed under No. 1, being found 
among those tested. 

‘Oaour—1, The ammonincal, rancid, goat-like exhalations of 
the negro are not found among them, and the peculiarity. of 
‘odour which attaches to. their persons is chiefly due to. the 
tinguent, called Adi'ed-da? composed of red oxide of iron mixed 
with either turtle or pig's fat, with which they delight to paint 
themselves When in health, and under ordinary circumstances, 
their breath is sweet? 

‘Anatomy and Phystotory (continved)—2. Their powers of 
abstinence from solid food have never, to our knowledge, been 
severely tested ; but it has been noticed that, on rare occasions, 
When ford to make along day's journey through the jungea 
Without a halt, they are in the habit of binding a strip of bark 
or other substance round their waists, to reduce, as much as 
possible, the inconvenience and pain which are caused by what 
They consider a long fast. Whether in exercise or repose they 

1 Vide Poll Mall Budget," 0th Apei, 1877. 

2 Sabstantives, adjectives, and many adverbs have the termination ‘da,’ 
wisn mene inp previews par, Tele tobe rnceate tothe 
Tae Belly obvlete verb, fe; to bes it is dropped before pre- 

Se aPeeicemtion gener, but 4 usually beard when the word 
Peetien no. Hence, when Terie «hyphen at the end of wn Andatanese wort, 
Tahal pe hatin ita fll form it ban da 

















TM in uerertbelew, commonly noticed that after feasting on turtle and 
‘certain rode of fish, they are unplewant neighbour, their breath and hands 
Being then bighly odoriferous, 
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cannot apparently abstain from ood without inconvenience for 
more than cight hours at a time. 

3, When exerting themselves in any way they perspire freely, 
which may account for their inordinate thirst, "So great, indeed, 
is their inability to endure any privation in respect to drink, 
tint they seldo leave home on the shortst expedition, whether 
Dy land or sea, without providing themselves with one or more 
‘Damboo vessels, called nitaining a supply of fresh water. 

4, Loss of sleep they can bear well only when under the 
influence of strong excitement, as in turtle hunting, or at festive 
gatherings, where singing and dancing are kept up for many 
Successive hours; they have even been known to spend forty~ 
eight hours at such times without taking any rest, 

5. What little cool weather there is in the latitude of their 
islands, during December and January, they dislike extremely ; 
in striking evidence of this they are found, as I will elsewhere 
mention, unconsciously concurring with the great Italian poct 
in depicting the region of punishment, for the souls of the 
wicked, as one of intense cold. After this, it will appear some- 
what strange to say that, in spite of their aversion to what they 
consider cold weather—which never registers less than 69° F, on 
the highest elovation in South Andaman—they are careful, 
during the hot season, to avoid any lengthened exposure to the 
Girect rays of the sun, and endeavour to lessen the discomfort 
‘caused by the heat by smearing their persons with a white-wash 
‘of common white clay and water? It has long been erroneously 
Delieved that they have recourse to this expediont in order to 
allay the inconvenience which they would otherwise suffer from 
the bites of mosquitoes and other jungle pests; but the true 
reason for the practice is, I am well assured, that which T have 
above given, for the various insects which’ might annoy them 
fr, for the most pa, kept away by the smoke of the but fre 
beside which a great portion of their time is spent when at rest, 
or when engaged in any sedentary occupation, 

6. The voices of the men are usually clear without being 

exp wile tho ofthe women, expecially when rsd, are very 
ry 

7. The mncous membrane of the mouth is stained with 
pigment to u greater degree than was found to be the case with 
Such of the natives of India as were compared with them, 

8, The general excellence of the testh strikes one as remark= 














| Fide port * Games and Arousementa,” paragraph 89. 

= Liwould here draw attention to the fact, tbat while the object in smearing 
Uhemaclves with 69- wash is to keep thersclves as cool as possible they often 
‘laut their bodies with dvob- afver sundown for the opposite renson, 
sake of warmth, 
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able, for not only are no precautions taken for their preservation, 
Dut they are used roughly, small bones being broken by them, 
‘and food commonly eaten at almost boiling point, The grinding 
surfice of the molars is generally much abraded: five or six 
tubercles are occasionally observed in the posterior molars, but 
aarenot all marked with equal distinctness ; in some cases, indeed, 
they are scarcely distinguishuble, ‘The crowns of these teeth 
frequently present one long and comparatively even surface, and. 
the peculiarity is of course due to the practice above referred to, 
of grinding hard substances with them, The canines are not 
Jonger or more prominent than the other teeth ; caries appear to 
bo rare, except with those well advanced in years. ‘The front 
teoth of the lower jaw are generally the first cut: the first 
dentition is completed apparently at an earlier ago than is usual 
among ourselves 

air—1, Dr, Allen ‘Thomson, F.RS, who has kind 
Tained oie of the hair microscopically, gives it ne his 
i transverse section is oval, Huvi 
however, only a small quantity at is disposal, he has not been able 
to make « sulficient examination as yet, so he adds that, “it may 
be that some sections are oblique, but. a nunber are vertainly 
transverse, and none of them have a circular outlin 
uppearance it is extremely frizly and seems to grow in. spiral 
tutts,' but. examination proves that the roots are uniformly 
distributed over the scalp: it is fine in texture and fairly 
abundant, but lustroless, and seldom more than two or three 
inches long, ot five inches if the aotual length when untwisted 
be measured; in a few instances it has been found to. be eight 
orten inches long, but the ends were matted, dead-like, and 
easily broken. 

2. ‘The majority of the women every week or ten days shave 
their heads almost entirely, leaving only two narrow’ parallel 
lines of hair, termed gér-, from the crown to the nape of the 
neck. ‘The gér- is never allowed to exoved one-eighth of an inch 
in length ; therefore, as they have no means of clipping it, it is 
constantly shaven off, and a fresh gér- is made with the hair 
which has grown since the last operation.* 

















4 Just ten years ngo it was pointed out by Dr, J. Barnant Davis, F-RS., that 
the delicate bbon-ke hair of these ishinders is exactly similarto that of the 
‘now extinct race of Tasmanians (*Journ. Anthrop. Inst, vol. i p. 100). 

ET would here call attention to some errors of the tit by whom Dr. Mouat’s 
ook was ilustrated. “He has represented the men as a the worben 
‘with their curly wigs intact, whereas it is the latter only 
their heads and they do not go about entirely nude, but wen? I 




















‘aswill be 
laine in another’ place (ete post “ Poychology and. Morals” para. 8, and 
"Attire," para. §). ‘They are further incorrectly represented in the same 
plate au walng a gipsy’s tripod for cooking purposes. 
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3, Though many of the men were and are in the habit of 
having their heads shaved like the women, the style of hair 
dressing most affected by them before our arrival left only a 
ireular patch of hair, about six or eight inches in diameter, like 
faskull cap, on the top of the head. Of late, however, they 
have indulged in many fanciful modes, such as shaving a piece 
about two or three inches broad between the forehead and the 
nape of the neck, or making « large tonsure. From this it will be 
geen that the Andamanese cannot be instanced as a tribe that 
* goes bald always,” as has been asserted.! 

“{. Men will sometimes shave each other's heads, but only 
when the services of a woman are not available ; for it is one 
Of the duties of the fair sex in these tribes to act as barbers, 

fing which fact I shall have occasion to make further 
reference at another time. 

3. When, in consequence of its having attained an unusual 
length, the hair is found to be oppressively hot and difficult to 
lean, it is shaved off entirely or in part, clipping, as alread 
mentioned, being impracticable, owing to the Tick of a suitable 
fnstrument. On these occasions the eyebrows are generally 
removed, which explains Dr. Day’s remark, that “they rarely 
have eyebrows.” 

6. With the exception of the eyelashes and eyebrows, which 
‘are of slight growth, hair is only occasionally seen on the face, 
fand then but seantily and in patches on the upper lip and chin, 
‘where it has a tendency to grow in spiral tufts: as itis esteemed 
‘2 decoration it is never shaved or depilated. 

T. Ithas beon rumoured? that there are tribes of a long- 
haired mice on Interview and also on Rutland Islands ; but, with 

to the former, none of the Northerners who have been to 
Port Blair have possessed this characteristic, or will allow that 
it is to be met with amongst their communities, while our 
relations with the inhabitants of the latter enable us to, contra 
dict the assertion, which, indeed, can only: be explained by 
supposing that runavtay convicts, who have frequently escaped 
thither, must have been mistaken for aborigines. 

8. That baldness has been known among them may be 
assumed from their having a word in their language to express 
ff but such cases would appear to be of very Tare occurrence 
sinee none have come under my notice. 

9, Tebas been asserted that “they are in the habit of dyeing 
their hair-with red ochre” ; but, whatever may have been the 
custom in former times, this is certainly not now the case, as 
they never intentionally interfere with the natural colour, but 

\yaae ” BB. Tylor, PRS, 

1 Fides Antopsogs"p 288, by Dr. BB. 
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some of the pigment, ADi't-, with which they so frequently 
paint their persons sometimes accidentally adheres to their 
curly wigs, these being often used for wiping or drying their 
hands. 

10. The colour of the hair among different individuals varies 
between black, greyish-black, and sooty, the last perhaps pre 
dominating; it is apparently uninfluenced by, and does not 
correspond with, the hue of the eye or skin; it commences to 
turn grey about the fortieth year, but the number of those who 
ex it age being small, white hair is seldom seen, 

Development and Decay.—1. The average length of life, owing 
to excessive infant mortality os well as to the small number 
that attain old age, can hardly be reckoned as much, if at all, 
beyond 22 years. Not more than three generations of the same 
family have ever been known to be alive at the same time. 

2, Fifty years is believed to be the extreme limit of age 
among them, and the majority of those who attain it are 
mr, Jade those whose births have been registered by 

3, Judging from those whose re been 
us, it peti ase that physical development takes plice at a 
Tate age as compared with natives of India, the males not 
attaining puberty till about the 16th year, and the females not 
before the 15th,' while the maxima of stature and bulk are not 
reached till two or three years Inter; should the opinion thus 
formed be confirmed by further observations, the fact will serve 
to weaken the theories that have been advanced by some anthro 
pologists to account for the phenomenon hitherto assuined to be 
of universal application, that “the period of immaturity is 
curtailed in inverse proportion to the approximation to the 
‘equator or the polar circle” but, as the same writer goes on to 
say, “probably the latitude of the abode has no reference to 
this phenomenon ; it may more probably have some connection 
with the darkness of the akin.” 

4, Among the Andamanese, when the head is in the cus- 
tomary position, the line taken by a horizontal plane drawn 
through the meatus auditorius would, in most cases, pass through 
the apex of the facial angle, or, in exceptional cases, somewhat 
lower, I cannot entirely concur in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Brander regarding the variety of the facial type found 
among them, as he says that “some faces seem to resemble the 
Negraic, some the Malayan, and some even the Aryan in 
character ;” it is, however, a curious physiognomical fact, of 
which there can be little or no question, that a remarkable 
diversity in this respect docs exist among them, though it is 

1 The extreme age for child-bearing appear to be 16 and 25 years 

2 Peschel 
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hardly sufficient to admit of the inference, which might be drawn 
from the {just quoted, and on which the incorrect theory 
ght be based, as to their being of mixed descent. I would 
that I observed, like Dr. Brander, that these differences are 
more noticeable among the males than among the females of the 


population. 

Crosses —1. In a footnote to his interesting paper on the 
‘Andamanese, Dr, Day mentions that ‘some have entirely smooth 
hair,” and ho suggests the probability of a portion of the race 
being of African origin or of mixed African descent, 

2, With the exoeption of three children of mixed parentage,’ 
none of whom survived more than seven or eight years, no 
‘examples are known of the existence of a cross-breed among 
these tribes; and, as none but these three children have been 
known to have had other than the frizzly hair which is one of 
the distinctive characteristics of the race, I have no doubt, that 
Dr. Day either observed, or was informed of, the peculiarity 
courting in their case, and his remarks must, therefore, be 
taken as applying only to them. 

‘3 Not only would. it have been impossible for us to have 
continued so long in ignorance of the existence of any 
individuals of this race who differed so widely from their 
fellow countrymen as to have smooth hair, but additional 
evidence i afforded by the denial of the Andamanes to every 
inquiry instituted on this point. 

4. Another statement has been published which. is also ealcu- 
lated to mislead ; it is as follows:—" I ngree with Mr. F. Day 
that the chief of Rutland Island is probably a native of India.”* 
‘The chief here referred to, by name maia .déela, but generally 
called by us miinsht bvela® (vide Plate VILT, fig. 2), was one of the 
dest known, as he certainly was the most useful of all our 
aboriginal acquaintances. He was not only a thorough, though 
Superior, specimen of the rice, but his parents were ‘so well 
Known to be of pure Andamanese blood that his intimates were 
surprised to learn that a doubt regarding the purity of his 
descent should even for a moment have been entertained, and 
certainly I, and others who have for many years been associated 
‘with the man and his friends, see no grounds for regarding their 
statements on this point with the least suspicion. 

5. Judging from the exceptional cases above mentioned of a 
oross-breed oceurring among them, it seems improbable that the 
existence of a mixed race in their midst would be tolerated, for 
all three of the children met their death by violence or neglect, 


| FHindoo fathers and Andamanese mothers. 
+ DeDobion. 
2 He died of measles in April, 1877. 
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not at the hands of their mothers, but of the male members of 
meee 1 ke pla bh 

Repreduction,—1. Marriages never take place till both parti 
have attained Sap en Grail ik yours tact 
the usual age of the bri varies from 18 to 22, and of 
the bride from 16 to 20. ‘The result of inquiries touds to show 
that there is a slight predominance of female over male births; 
three or four is the average number of children born of the same 

family known consisted of six, three only 
tunity! 
2, Twins are rare, and us no instance can be recalled of both 
surviving infancy, notwithstanding all possible care being be- 
stowed on thom, they are not favourably regurded. No. cage. of 
triplets has been known to occur, Births out of wedlock are 
considered discreditable, and in the one known instance of the 
kind, the parents were married immediately after the event ; 
no. differos ‘waa "made in the treatment’ which tho ohild 
received.” 

'3, The limited fecundity of the women may in some measure 
be due to the circumstance that they never wean their babies, 
80 long as they are able to suckle them, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the two youngest children ar seen together at 
their mother’s breast.* 

4, Tho ill success in rearing their offspring is doubtless owing 
in most part to the injudicious management and petting whic 
each of the mother's friends considers right to bestow on the 
infant. It is looked upon as a compliment for every woman 
who may be nursing, to relieve the mother of this duty at 
frequent intervals ; it’ is, therefore, no matter of surprise that 
the little one ails and dies. 

5, The proportion of deaths from violence and accident, is 
believed to amount to four or five per cent. 

6, Barrenness is rare, as are also cases of stillborn thildren, 
No drugs or other contrivances are employed in order to 
increase or limit reproduction. 

Abvnormatitien—1. Excessive development of fat about. the 
gluteal region is frequently observable among the adult women, 

"Tt is sad that more children are born during th mina than at any other 
Pe por Alaragn” pargph 4. 

On ths subject Dr Brad remarks a follows :— 








are ee pelea es aaeemet pl cayeae 
Fp Tapellprpef pg meen emperor 
vane pee sia iy mites mapas 
mae raurctrep peter Aare pom: 
"eh Tory Se ert inn’ eee 


spherieal: with the advance of 'years' they Become flagid ant 
Senpued) 
VoL XI. G 
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Dr. Dobson, in noticing a marked case of this kind, drew atten- 
tion to the fact. of its differing from steatopyga, thereby distin- 
goishing ther in ths respect fom Hottntots 

2 Albinisn and polydactylisu are unknown, and only one 
case of erythtism, and that of « faint type, has been observed, or 
is known to the natives of our acquaintance? 

3. No instance appears of obliquity of vision, of cleft palate, 
absence of teeth, or of supernumerary teeth, and only one of 
prognathism and hare-lip respectively. Cnses of “Darwin's 
point” in the ear are constantly met with. 

‘Pathotosy—1. No idiots, maniacs, or lunatics have ever yet 
been observed among them, and this is not because thosd 0 
afficted are killed or confined by their fellows, for the greatest 
ere and attention are invariably paid to the sick, aged, and 
helpless. Two or three cases of hunchback and Iateral our 
vyatute of the spine have come under notice, but instances of the 
kind are evidently very rare. 

2, Tt has often been observed, that though the Andamanese 
waste away very rapidly in sickness, they regain flesh with 
equal facility when convalescent ; but, nevertheless, they possess 
0 little vilal power, that they readily suocamb to diseases 
‘against which others usually strugele successfully? : indeed, they 
‘appear to suffer as much, if not more, than individuals of alien 
trices from the febrile disorders—mainly attributable to malaria, 
0 prevalent throughout these islands—which frequently lay 
the foundation of chest complaints, from which they rarely 
recover, 

3. Pulmonary consumption and other forms of pectoral disease 
are among the chief causes of mortality among these tribes? 
These disorders do not appear to be confined to, or to be 
more prevalent in, certain districts, but there is little doubt 
that they have been. most frequent amongst those living in the 
hhomes provided for their benefit in and near our settlements in 
South Andaman! 5 


“tn no othe pata does tia cate appar dle tom the ret. 
2 Ti tol rr iia Wy He le, oat, ach 

Aiennee be, but to those couplaints from witich they eufared, 
ibe ts le cnablshment of tbe vetdoment. 


2'In eference to complaints of this nature, it may interest some to know that 
‘Dr. De Jongh’s cod liver ol was largely used in the homes, and with considerable 
recoveries having resulted therefrom, From 
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4, Epilepsy is a recognised form of malady, and is considered 
as peculiar to certain individuals, but the fits are not regarded 
in a superstitious light. Cutaneous diseases of a scaly character 
occasionally occur, but do not appear to be of a serious kind, 
Leprosy is as yet unknown among them. The physical pain 
caused by injuries seems less acute than that suffered under 
similar cireumstances by Europeans, and all wounds, as a general 
rule, heal rapidly, 

5. A few years ago (1877), an epidemic of ophthalmia occurred, 
Principally among the people of South Andaman, and, during 
the few months it lasted, about fifty persons were uttacked, 
many of whom suffered entire or partial loss of sight, ‘The 
origin of the outbreak was obscured in doubt, and it does not 
appear that the disease was previously known to the aborigines. 

6, They have never yet been afflicted with stuall-pox, and only. 
‘onpe with measles, viz, in 1877, when it was computed that 
nearly 20 per cent, of the sufferers, who comprised a large 
proportion of the population, succumbed. ‘This disease was 
introduced by a batch of convicts from Madras, who, in spite of 
all the precautions that were taken, communicated it to others 
in the settlement, from whom it spread to the Andamanese, 
‘The contagion spread to the people of Middle and North 
Andaman, but only those patients who were living within a few 
miles of our settlement could be attended to by our medical 
officers ; the treatment. to which the remainder had recourse, 
‘was that commonly adopted among them in fever cases The 
ravages committed by this epidemic among the unfortunate 
aborigines can only be compared, though on a small scale, to the 
effects of a similar outbreak among the Fijians, shortly after the 
annexation of their islands to the British Crown? 

1 Fide post" Medicine," paragraph 2. 

"Bae lsrng ‘hi peo my abject is mcm to mention that within 
the lat eight years, tbey have boon vinted for the Aize tine by that treble 
our “he intrdction of which was traced toa few Indian eouriets 
‘whore duties brought them much in costac withthe sborgial inmates f the 
Hoa teres lay cod te br nana he 
‘Saat Autumn’ thi Sone © a few of th oeal eure ation vofsed 16 
tetii othe tem of sgreation which war deternied pon at the prepa 
Srsmpene pulling Aldongt sive! Gray inilgeee sar of i 
Smocinte with thw bo were is belts fow at then fou the Pstrant to 
Fetsome, and effected ther encpe ona night hy swimming from the isla, and 
Senge eoumpmnet Hel wt bee for el tgs bie heer pean 
Hovlse the divas to thee fot afertad (Gen nemketing thee a tara 
finan rm he reno hes creat ip Tn oy, 
this terrible malady Tas now extended overs very coniderable arc, prely 
dot lens thn tworthind of Great Andaunan.” The Fail spread of the contagion 
Hs been greatly strbutable tothe almost unvertl practice which prevail 
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meateine—1. The diseases most common among these tribes 
are 

Ist, malarial fever (diddirya-). 

2nd, catarth (ngirri-). 

‘Srd, coughs (Orday-. 

4th, rheumatism (mdl-). 

Bth, phthisis, 

6th, pneumonia. 

‘th, heart disease. 

2, In febrile complaints the treatment adopted by those living 
in the interior, and less frequently by the const dwellers? is the 
following:—A bed is made for the patient of the leaves of the 
Trigonostenon longifolius (givgma-), and his body is rabbed with 
these leaves, which are sometimes first. boiled, while he sniffs at 
‘some crushed pieces of the samo ; after a time chirlnga-*is given 
hhim to drink, and then with some of their patent ointment, 
diob-$ which is not used internally, as has been supposed,* the 
ope lip is pint an alo the nck, i che avalide married, 

the fever is accompanied. by pains in the chest or head, 
a chdwga-té-* is tied tightly round the part affected, as this is 
elieved to act as a charm, internal pains being always ascribed 
to the malign influence of evil spirits. During the course of the 
fever, the patient is constantly rubbed with girgna- leaves by 
‘one or more friends who insist also upon his swallowing large 
{quantities of chittnga- ; scarifying is never practised at such times. 
‘As only a small proportion of cases of this kind have a fatal 
result, great faith is placed in the treatment above described, 
and, at all events, it is certain that no injurious effects are 
caused by it 

‘3. The first half of the rainy season is usually the most sickly 
time with them, as with ouecives, in regard to fever and bowel 

















‘among the women of suckling each other’s infants in fact many parents have 
{Uhus become tainted with the disease, the characteristics of whicl ave in almost 
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affections, Thuse natives who have been long with us, have 
great faith in our medicines, especially in the efficacy of quit 

for curing fever, from which, as exposure is very trying to their 
‘constitutions, they suffer greatly when living in the clearings we 
‘have made at Port Blair. 

4, Fora cold in the head they merely remain at home and 
nurse themselves, crouching over the fire; for a cough, sea-water 
is often drunk, or they will chew the thick portion of the long 
Teaves of a plant called jirni- (of the Alpinia species), and when 
the bitter juice has been extracted and swallowed, tie the chewed 
fibre round the neck ; if benefit be not derived from this, they 
then take a picce of the upper portion of the stem of the Cala- 

laciniosus, called pér-, and, removing the bark, chew the 
rest, and swallow the sap, Many cures having been attributed 
to the wonderful properties of the two descriptions of chivInga-, 
‘one or two quarts daily are prescribed to the unhappy patient, 
until the congh leaves him. 

5, In cases of rheumatism and paralysis, a chdwyga-td- is tied 
round the parts affected, and chitiga-, moist, as found, isrubbed 
into them: if no relief is experienced ‘within a day or so, warm 
water is poured over the suffering members, which are then 
shampooed; should no improvement result,’ even after these 
measures, recourse is had to scarification ; this is done with a 
quartz o glass flake, by a woman, generally the wife or one near 
ofkin to the sufferer. It has been noticed that but few of those 
who have been attacked by heamatism in the jungle ever 
regain the full use of their limbs. 

‘6. In phthisis, or when any internal organ is diseased, steps 
are taken by the friends of the patient to defeat the machina- 
tions of the evil one, to whom the victim's sufferings are attri- 
buted; to this end, one or more chduya-td- are first, fastened 
tightly over the seat of pain,a lump of black beeswax, tO-bul~ 

is then held over a fire till it. begins to melt, when it is 
instantly applied, being passed rapidly over the flesh ; the wax 
which adheres is not removed, but wears off in a few days. 
The patient is also subjected to pressure with the hands by a 
relative or friend of the same sex, while an attendant frequently 
sucks the skin. Scarification is the dernicr resort when the bad 
symptoms increase? 

7. Every attention is paid to the wants and wishes of the 
ssick, and the friends do all in their power to effect recovery, but 
no charms, excepting the ehdwye-td-, are employed in the hope of 

















3 Tung disease smong those in the homes bare been 
successfully treated with cod liver oil, they have now great faith in that 
fedicine. 
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averting or curing illness; after recovery, no ceremonies of 
ification take place, 

8, With respect to these necklaces of human bones, it should 
be stated that it is not considered necessary that the bones used 
for this purpose should have belonged to an adult, those of a 
child or of one long since dead, are considered equally efficacious ; 
the belief is that they cure diseases, and shield the wearer in 
Some measure from the machinations of evil spirits, through 
the intervention of the disembied spit, who i 3 to be 

ified by, and aware of, the respect thus paid to his memory. 
Freee tec oblained from. human sills tnd jew bones 
fire sometimes strung together as necklaces, or, if too few 
for such a purpose, they are included among the pieces of bone 
Which are broken up’ to form the chdwya-td-; turtle bones are 
also sometimes added under similar circumstances. 

9 The skull and jawbono are carried, either separately or 
togethier, merely as mementoes, and are not accredited with 
any peculiar virtues, 

10, During pregnancy, the women eat in moderation, but 
delight in as great a variety of food as possible, telling their 
husbands day by day what to procare for them’ ; they are also 
in the habit of taking as much active exervise a8 possible, as 
they believe it condnces to an easy accouchement,, and the. same 
reason is given for the custom, common among them, of con- 
‘suming smuall quantities of ¢la-d7-? from time to time; but this 
practice may be traced with more probability to the fact. that 
the appetite of persons in an anwmic condition is, generally 
fanciful and depraved, such substances as “ lime, chalk, or slate 
pencil being sometimes greedily devoured by them.’ 

11, When about, to be confined, the custom is for the hus- 
and, and somo of the woman's female friends, to attend on her ; 
she is placed in a sitting posture, the left Jeg is stretched out, 
and the right knee brought up, s0 as to enable her to clasp it 
with her arms, Her husband supports her back and presses her 
fas desired, while her female friends hold a leaf screen, ki‘pa- 
jé’tnga- over the lower part of her person, and assist her, to the 

‘of their ability, in the delivery and in the removal of the 
after-birth; the umbilical cord is severed by aneans of a Cyrona 
shell (now a steel blade is often used), and when the infant has 
‘been washed in cold water, its skin is gently scraped with the 
shell, Publicity is not courted on these occasions, as has been 

hut all, ave those whose services are required, continue 
their occupations as usual. Soon after the delivery, some warm 

2 Further alason to this aubjeet will be made under * Tabu.” 


Fide Apjendix 1, No. 88. 
Tide Monat, p 294. 
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water is given to the woman to drink ; she is also fed with 
‘meat gravy, and the water in which shell or other fish have been 
oiled; after a time, should she desire it, fish, shell-ish, yams, 
or fruit are given her, but no meat. During the first two or 
three days, she remains in a sitting posture, propped up bj 

tstiolen arranged oo as to form « couck. "As might bo mupposed, 
fromthe sotive babita and tusophisticaled mannere of these 
Pecple ett women snrly auf much daring labour and eid 

i fact, no instances of difficult delivery are known? 

12, For ear-ache, hend-ache, and tooth-ache, recourse is had, in 
the first instance, to the chdwyga-t-, then to searification, should. 
the pain continue and cause swelling, 

13, In eases of skin disease, they afford relief, at least from 
irritation, by applying to the parts affected a large smooth stone, 
previously warmed over a fire, 

14 When a wound is inflicted by a thorn, flint, shell, 
&e, hot water ia poured over it from a Cyrena shell, which is 
then heated and applied to the part as hot as it can be borne ; 
ory if the injury be aight, sca-bething is provcribed, as ibis wad 
to expedite the healing process. In treating a boil, they searify 
all round the swelling in order to reduce the inflammation, and 
afterwards bathe it with chilnga- “lotion.” This substance is 
‘algo taken internally when sulfering from dysentery, while for 
dinrbn they avallow small quantities of» white cay, alle 

780. 

15, The larwe of bees found attached to. honeycombs is eaten 
to correct constipation, or, if in season, the fruits of two trees, 
Gropas and ehdt-, which are much relished, and not without 
reason, 

16. Their method of treating a case of epilepsy is to sprinkle 
the patient with eold water, and then to searify his brow. 

17. When bitten by a snake (especially a venomous one), if 
they succeed in killing it, they cut it open, and apply the kidney 
fat to the wound, rubbing it in for some time; should they fail 
in capturing the reptile, a ligament is tied above the bite, aud 
the surrounding flesh is scarified. Deaths from snake bites, 
though not unknown, are rare. ‘The late chief of the Middle 
Strait community died in a few hours from the bite of a certain 
tree snake called ¢d:ga-jbo-? in September, 1878, and another 


* During menstruation they sbstain from pork, Paradorwry, turtle, hooey, 
‘and gains, and live upon ceria varieties of fh, ott fruits iguanas, and prawns. 

3 The custom known by the nate of cowrade, or the paternal Iying-in, ta quite 
wuoknown among the Andarsanese. 

5 Ths make id to be he mont deny fer whith the Urabe: ad 
jibe are |. ‘The last appears to bet % 

Rather alison tote Kevobe: and the erate: wil be mate nlor 
Superstitions.” 
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case of a similar kind occurred a few years since in McPherson's 
Strait. When bitten hy « centipede on the leg or hand, urine is 
applied ; less inconvenience seems to be caused by these injuries 
to the Andamanese than to the natives of other countries, 
although the insects are here larger than in many districts, mea~ 
suring sometimes as much as eight inches, ‘The scorpions, on the 
other hand, are small and comparatively innocuous; noattention 
istherefore paid to the bites they inflict, 

18, Elephantiasis appears never to have occurred among them ; 
Dut since seeing cases of this complaint among the Nicobarese, 
they have given it a name, ldpi-, from Ud:pike, to swell (as 
bruise). 

19, Bandages of leaves are applied to gunshot wounds, uleers, 
fractures, sprains, or bruises. 

Physognomy.—1. When an Andamanese is in good spirits, his 
eyes sparkle and the surrounding skin is slightly wrinkled, 
while the corners of the mouth, which is partially opened, are 
drayn back; if he be in low spirits the eyes are directed to. the 
ground, the forehead is transversely wrinkled in the centre, and 
the lips are closed, but the comers of the mouth are not de- 
pressed; under the influence of great grief the nostrils are 
observed to dilate, 

2, In thinking deeply, or while endeavouring to understand 
the construction of some object, the eyes are fixed intently on 
it, and a slight elevation of the lower lid is noticeable. 

3, Aatoishment is exprossed. by the eyebrows being rained, 
the ‘mouth opened a little and covered with the left hand, 
while the right hand is brought smartly to the left side 
just above the heart ; a man will also, on being reminded of an. 
‘unintentional omission to fulfil some ‘promise, act either in this 
manner, or he will slap his thigh and then place the hand over 
his opened mouth, Women show their surprise (and also joy) 
‘y striking the thigh, which is raised for the purpose, with the 
open hand, To this practice may be attributed the ‘mistaken 
notion entertained by an early writer, that “ their salutation is 

formed by lifting up a leg and smacking with their hand the 

nwer part of the thigh.” 

4, Indications of slyness, guilt, and jealousy can he detected 
in the eye only. 

5 is shown by throwing the head back, dilating the 
nostrils, drawing down the comers of the mouth, and slightly 
protruding the lower lip: no expiration is, however, made. 

6, Shame is evinced by the head being averted, the eyes 
Jowered, and the hands raised so as to conceal the portion of the 
face exposed to view. 
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7. Defiance is expressed by 
head, and slowly uttering the w: 
lent to “ try it on.” 

'8, Women and children, when too frightened to run away, 
throw themselves on their faces on the ground and raise shrill 
cries, while men, under similar circumstances, show their alarm 
by falling backwards, with their hands uplifted, and their eyes 
rolling. Laughter is sometimes carried to such an. extreme as 


to bring tears. 
5, When vory angry, man doce not, stamp hs fot ut he 
places his left hand, palm uppermost, between his tooth, and 
Mares fiercely at some object on the ground near the offenders 
fo, at the same time, raises some weapon with his right hand, 
utters, as well as the position of the other hand permits, 
‘words of terrible import. 

10. A man, if threatening another, does not clench his fist, 
‘but will seize some weapon or missile, and express his intention 
of inflicting an injury with it. 

11, A dogged or obstinate expression is indicated by averting 
the head, closing the lips, lowering the eyes, as if ignoring the 
presence of others, and irowning slightly. 

12, When sneering, the teeth are clenched, the upper lip. 
slighily curled, and the eyes are fixed on some’ object near the 

m addressed. 

13, Children, when sulky, behaye much as those in other lands, 
for they pout, frown, and uiter noises which betoken discontent. 

4. When a man wishes to show that he cannot, prevent: 
something being done, or cannot himself do something, he averta 
his head and pouts his lips, but, does not shrug his shoulders, 

15. In beckoning, the head is nodded vertically and a hand 
outstretched, the fingers with the knuckles uppermost being 
waved towards Mintel added 

16. In affirmation the head is nodded vertically, in negation 
it is shaken laterally. 

Motions —1. The attitudes of these savages ure usually easy ; 
the body when in motion is fairly balanced, the leg, if standing, 
is straightened ; the foot is usually evenly planted, with the toes 
turned slightly outward; when stalking game they go on tip- 
toc, but, as a rule, the gait is energetic only under momentary 
excitement. The average length of a man's pace on level 

xd is 29-80 inches, and of a woman's about 24 inches. 

fe arms (which they swing when walking) are habitually held 

with the palms turned inward, If pointing to any object, they 
usually do so with one finger, and not with the open hand, 

_ 2. Inclimbing up a rope or large creeper they proceed hand 

over hand with great rapidity, assisted by the big and second 





‘and slightly averting the 
nd drtd:lég-ba, which is equiva- 
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toes of each foot; if a tree is branched they will. scramble up 
it almost as quickly as if scaling a ladder, and though when 
“swarming” a mast or cocoa-nut tree they clasp the trapk in 
the usual manner with the arms and legs, their moverients are 
more rapid, and they are less easily fatigued, than are the 
‘generality of natives of India ; in descending also they display 
the same activity. 

8, Lhave observed a peculiar trick among young men and 
‘women, after a lengthened rest or after engaging in some 
sedentary occupation, of twisting their bodies from side to side 
inorder to stretch the muscles of the back. In doing this they 

juce a succession of sounds like that caused by cracking the 
joints of one's fingers. 

4, Their favourite position in taking temporary rest after any 
violent or prolonged exertion is the ordinary Oriental posture 
between sitting and standing, ic, squatting on their heels; if 
‘very much exhausted they either atop la down, 

‘The usual attitude in sleep (wide Plate IX, fig. 2) is to 
lie on one side, preferably the right, with the knees bent #0 as 
toullow of the hand of the upper arm being placed between the 
thighs and the other hand under the head, which is raised! on 
some impromptu pillow, such as « bundle or a roll of sleeping 
mat. 

6. Many are able to shut one eye without closing the other, 
Inut they do not appear to the power of moving the ears 
orscalp. ‘They can extend one finger without opening the hand. 
No tricka of sleight of hand are known to, or attempted by 

m, 

7, Much use is made of the foet in holding and in picking up 
Aight objects, and. the great too is in a considerable degree 
opposable, When a heavy load has to be moved they prefer 
pushing to dragging it 

Physteal Powers and senses—1. Though for a short distanco 
heavier loads are often borne, the maximum of a man’s burden 
is about 40 Ibs.; this he will on occasion carry for as much as 
15 miles through the jungles between sunrise and sunset, 
@ distance exceeded in one day under any circum: 
‘tances, or for more than two or three days in succession. ‘This 
thas been particularly remarked when they have been in pursuit, 
of runaway convict, for if they fll in coming up with them 
within the third day, they are wont to take a long rest, unless 
strong inducements ‘are offered by way of inciting them to 
further efforts, 


1 They do not understand, or, at less, do not carry into practice, the principle 
OE eateries te nape 
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2, Unlike the natives of India, the men allow scarce any 

ight to rest on the head ; the entire strain is thrown on tho 
shoulders and back by passing the cord to which the lond is 
attached woross the chist, As this mode would with women be 
‘attended with inconvenience on account of the chtp-? besides 
causing injury to the breasts, the cord is in their case brought 
ver the head? and the back is bent in onder to reduce the 
pressure, 

‘2. In his account of a visit to the Nay Hills, about tem years 

* Mr. 8. E. Peal makes allusion to the “ peculiar noise, like a 
whistle or note on a flute, clear and plain, and seeming to come 
from the chest, made by Niginis when carving Yona and 
distressed,” ‘The same peculiarity is noticeable under similar 
‘circumstauces among the Andamanese of both sexes, 

‘4. Running is seldom pmetised by them except for a hort 
distance when hunting, &c,, and four or five hundred yards 
appears to be the greatest extent of ground they can cover with= 
out halting or slackening epee. | Though in running ot walking 
‘on a good toad they are’ generally passed without dithiculty by 
natives of India, their superiority in the jungles is at once 
manifest when the beaten trick is’ left ; and, in the ease and 
rapidity with which they are able to bound over rocks, fallen 
trees, inangrove roots, and other obstacles, few, if any, would 
cate, or be able, to compete with them, 

. Both coastmen and jungles” aro, as a rule, gifted with 
extremely keen sight, It was, however, found impossible to 
{gauge their powers by the tost papers in conswquence of their 
inability to count; but many satisfactory proofs of their acute- 
ness of vision have been afforded, as, for instance, by the manner 
in which, while coasting along the shore or when threading their 
way through the jungle, they detect. birds or other objects, so 
hidden by the dense foliage of their forests asx to be hardly 
distinguishable, even when pointed out, to more than ordinarily 
sharp-eyed Europeans and others, 

‘6. The inland tribes have especially keen scent, and are able 
from an almost incredible distance to specify, and direct their 
steps towards, any particular tree that may happen to be in 
Dlossom ; their serise of taste is also strongly developed, ena 
them to discriminate between the various flowers from whi 
the bees have produced their honey. 

7. On the other hand, while the coastmen are not deficient in 
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these points, they are found to surpass the natives of the interior 
in their sense of hearing, which is so acute that they commonly 
spear turtles on the darkest nights, though able to direct their 
faim only by the slight sound made by the animal when rising 
to the surface to take breath. “,ng’ab-malwa-” (you deat 
‘person !) is a term of reproach often applied by the coast: people 
to those dwelling inland, in allusion to the admitted inferiority 
of the latter in this respect, 

Payehology and Morals.—1. It has been remarked with regret 
by all interested in the race, that intercourse with the alien 
population has, generally speaking, prejudically affected their 
morals; and that the candour, veracity, and self-reliance they 
‘manifest in their savage and’ untutored state are, when they 
Decome associated with foreigners, to a great extent: lost, and, 
habits of untruthfulness, dependence, and sloth engendered. 

2, Though there are some grounds for the opinion, hitherto 
held regarding their fearlessness, our more recent relations with 
them prove that the surprising courage and apparent utter reck- 
lessness of life which they manifested in. their early encounters 
with us were due rather to their ignorance of, and disbelief in, 
auy foe, more powerful than themselves, or with means of 
Aestrution nore deadly than ther own. Probably nothing shor 
of despair or uncontrollable rage would ever induce any of them 
to make an attack in which they have not a decided. advantage, 
real or imaginary. All is regarded as fair in war, and cunning 
and treachery are considered worthy of commendation ; in short, 
the high type of courmge common among most civilised, and a 
fow savage, nations appears to be totally lacking among the 
Andamanese ; nevertheless, those who evinee courage are much 
‘admired, and’ poltroons are objects of general ridicule’ When 
apprized of the existence of danger, they usually evince extreme 
eaution, and only venture upon an attack when well assured, 
that, by their superior numbers, they can put the enemy to fight, 
‘or will be able, by stratagem, to surprise and overpower him. 

3, Ab the same time certain traits which have been noticeable 
in their dealings with us would give eolour to the belief that 
they are not altogether lacking in the sense of honour, and have 
‘some faint idea of the meaning of justice. An amusing incident, 
4s related by Dr. Day on this point, Tt appears that on a certain 











«mir comet on occasions of perional risk is however, generally gored 
‘the consideration that “discretion ix the better part of valour," and that ret 
“Tle who fights and runs aay, 
Bay live fo fight avather day” 
‘They thas resemble the South Sen ialaners mpoken of by Sir J. Lubbock who, 
Rhongh ook ow, rgard i as och eos ingracefl o ran away trom a 
‘enemy with whole bones thn to ght and be wowed.” 
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occasion "they brought in some escaped convicts, whom, how- 
fever, they first plundered, besides removing every bit of iron 
from the boat in which they had escaped. On being taxed with 
this they at first pleaded surprise, then said they would make 
‘restitution, and brought a canoe as an exchange for the mischief 
they had done to the government boat. At first this was not 
quite understood and the canoe was sent back, but they retumed 
it next day, explaining that they desired it to be kept as a 
reimbursement for the injury they had done to the government 
ont, so no longer considered the canoe theirs.” 

“LAs another example of the same kind -—when the present 
penal colony at Port Blair was first established, the aborigines 
‘were observed to refrain from shooting at any of the chain-gang 
prisoners, evidently judging that they at least could not be 
‘voluntary invaders of their territory, and to confine their hostility 
to the petty officers and others not in chains, till these at Inst, 
finding themselves in constant danger, sought and obtained 
‘permission to carry on their duties in fettera? 

‘3. Much mutual affection is displayed in their social relations, 
and, in their dealings with strangers, the same characteristic is 
observable when once a good understanding has been established, 

6. It is a noteworthy trait, and one that deserves high come 
mendation, that every care and consideration are paid by all 
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ment; they are early taught to be generous and self-denying, 


and the special object of the fasting period, regarding which [ 
shall hope to "sk to you on another occasion, seems to be to 
test the fortitude and powers of endurance of the lads and lasses 





‘before entering upon the cares and responsibilities of married 
life, ‘The duties of showing respect and hospitality to friends 
‘and visitors being impressed upon them from their early 
‘Years, all guests are well treated; every attontion is paid to their 
‘wants, the best food at their host’s disposal is set before them, 
aid oe they tke thelr Leave, some tokens of regard or goodwill 
are bestowed, or, to speak more correctly, interchanged. —Stran- 
‘gers visiting an encampment for the first time are weleomed if 
introduced by some mutual friend.* 

8 It has been observed by ethnologists who have described 
certain other primitive maces, that modesty and morality are not 
-dopendent on, or to be gauged by, the amount of covering which 
is deemed requisite by either sex, ‘The Andamanese present 
‘nother instance in point ; and in the esteem in which they hold 
these virtues, and the self-respect which chameterises” their 
GGierourve with ach other, may even be seid to. compare 
favourably with that existing in certain ranks among civilised 
‘races.* 

9. Inthe manufacture of their weapons, utensils, and other 
articles, they habitually display 4 remarkable amount of perse- 
verance and industry, spending hour after hour in laboriously 
striking pivoes of iron with a stone hammer for the purpose of 

‘spear or arrow-heads, or in improving the shape of 

bow, d.,even though there be no necessity, immediate or pro- 

ive, to stimulate them to such efforts, ‘The incentive is 

evidently a spirit of emulation, each one priding himself on being 

able to produce work which will excel, or at least compare not 
unfavourably with, that of his neighbours, 

10. Solfaknees “is not among. their characteristics, for they 
frequently make presents of the best that they possess, and do 
hot reserve, much less make, weapons, &c,, of superior workman- 
ship for their own private use; at the same time it must be 
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confessed that it is tacitly understood that an equivalent should 
bo rendered for over git, 
1, Certain psychological affinities between them and the 
Papuans having been pointed out in my last paper renders it 
for me again to draw your attention to these points. 
12, When out of temper with anyone they never defnine 
relatives or use improper expressions, as is 80 common « pmetice 
‘among natives of India, but merely indulge in mild terms of 
abuse, such as the following :— 


ngab-tedinga (drpaya! (You line!) 

ngan-ld-maya! (You duiter 1), 

ngtn-jrbagya! ox ng'ab-migutigptichaya! (You fool !) 
ngi-chdna ! (You long head 

ng'ig-chéronga-ldnta ! (You long nose!) 
ngigep@namaya! (Xou sunken-eyed one !) 
ngid-knalya! or ng't-g@'robya! (You skin and bone!) 


‘A quarrel, as may be supposed, generally results from this style 
of address? 

13, With the exception of those who have lived with us away 
from their friends from birth or early childhood, not a case ean 
be cited in which a preference is not manifested for a jungle life, 
‘even after a sojourn of many years at the Orphanage’ or 
st Port Blan i pee 

14. Opportunities for comparing the mental capacity of #1 
children with thove of other mace have been few, But these have 
tended to show that, up to the age of 12 or 14, they 
quite as much intelligence as ordinary middle-class children ot 
ivilised races when competing in. subjects in which they have 
been instructed in common ; but the precociousness of intelli 
which has ¢0 often been remarked in the very young does not 
‘appear to be long maintained, Dr. Brander, who was for some 
tn in charge of the Andaman Hospital, gave it as his opinion, 
that as a race “ they are not deficient in brain power; it rather 
lies dormant and unused in their savage state ;” and he mentions 
the case of an aboriginal patient of 12 years’ of age, who had 
een educated in tlie Ross Orphanage School, and who, in spite 
of his tender years, could yet read English and Undu fluently, 
aswell as apenk and writen both these languages, retaining 
also a knowledge of his mother tongue. He had, besides, 
acquired fair knowledge of arithmetic." T may add that this 
not an exceptional ease, for I could instance others, and one lad 
in patient, who was his superior 

[5. More ‘lengthened observations than have hitherto been 


* Vide port “Lawn,” paragraph 1. " 
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possible are required before we can speak with certainty 
regarding th extent, limits, and conditions of heredity among 
this race; but it has been’ noticed that, as a general rule, the 
Ihave excellent memories, especially on those subjects in whic 
the intellects of their ancestors have been consciously or uncon 
sciously exercised or cultivated in the savage state. ‘The follow- 
ing ‘will afford an illustration of the intelligence displayed 
y these people on such subjects, Tt is taken from the Inte Mr, 
fra's Heport. on. the Vogetation of the Andaman Tslands 

* While I was in the Andamans 1 was in the habit of consulting 
people (convicts) from the most different parts of India for the 
native names of the plants, As a general result, I may state 
that the Burmans were best acquainted with the flora of the 
Andamans, but they are by no means equal to the Andamanese 
in accuracy and certainty of determination, While the Burmans 
‘were obliged continually to cut into the hark to recognise the 
trees, the Andamanese readily gave their names, and [could rely 
upon their statements, which was not the caso at all with those 
of the Burmese.” 

16, Instances have been observed among them of individuals 
possessing strong wills and vivid powers of imagination: as a 
Tace they do not appear to be subject to trances, illusions, 
or somnambulism, but, like many other savages, they place 
‘implicit faith in dreams, shaping their conduct in superstitious 
conformity to the warning or advice supposed to have been 
‘conveyed therein, 

Magic and Witcheraft.—1. There are, however, as Imentioned 
in my last paper, certain individuals in these tribes, known as 
éko-paiad- (lit, 0 dreamer), who are credited with the possession 
of supernatural power, sch as second sight expresso by the 
term dramiga-td vabange-, and of eiayeterious infuence over the 
fortunes and lives of their neighbours, It is thought that. they 
ean bring trouble, sickness, and death upon those who fail to 
evince their belief in them in some substantial form’ ; they thus 
generally manage to obtain the best of everything, for it is 
considered foolhardy to. deny them, and they do not scruple to 
‘ask for any article to which they may take a fancy. 

2 These quasi-soors aro invariably of the male sex, and it 
sometimes even happens that a young boy is looked upon as a 
coming” dko-pai'd-, their position being generally in the first 
instance attained by lating an extraordinary dreain, the details 
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of which ary declare to have been bome out subsequently by 
some unforeseen event, as, for instance, a sudden death by 
accident. 

3, In onder to maintain his status it is necessary for an 
Aho-pav'ad- to give fresh evidences of his powers from time to 
time, for, 60 long as his companions haye faith in him, he is the 
constant recipient of presents of all kinds, which are unblush- 
ingly given and accepted ns bribes to curry favour, 

4) Sometimes, owing to the multiplicity of theso gifts, it is 
inconvenient to the dko-pairad- to take charge of them; he 
then enters into an arrangement with the donors that such 
‘articles as he does nob at present need shall be available for his 

jpriation whenever he may require them; hence 
uals possess property which is said to be rd'dare 
(ie, bespoken) by a certain seer, and which is, therefore, not 
available for presentation to anyone else. 

5. If a disaster occur which they think might have been 
averted had the dto-paiad- chosen to exercise his powers, they 
fare said sometimes to conspire to kill him, but so greatly is he 
feared that not a single instance is known of anyone having 
ventured to carry such a plan into execution, 

6. The position and influence possessed by a seer are not 
affected by his falling ill, but if some serious misfortune occur to 
him, such as the death of a child, it is looked upon as a sign that 
his power is waning, or that he has at least lost a portion of it 
they, however, continue to stand in awe of him unless, as time 
Fates to afford further prot of his supposed superiority, 

fs wife enjoys no distinction, nor is she treated with more 
respect and consideration than any other womn of the like age 
in the tribe. 

7. The dko-pai'ad-is credited with the power of communicati 
in dreams with the invisible powers of good and evil, an 
tlso of seeing the spirits of the departed, ox of those who are ill, 
On the occurrence of an epidemic in an encampment, he 
brandishes a burning log, and bids the evil spirit keep ata 
distance ; sometimes, as a further precaution, he plants stakes a 
fow feet high in front of each hut, painted in stripes with black 
beeswax (C6dul-pid-), the smell’ of which being peculiarly 
offensive to this demon, called Frem-chduygala, insures his 
speedy departure from their mit 

'&. Though we may be disposed to question the belief of the 
Gho-pai‘ad-s themselves in the supernatural powers they. profess 
to possess, it is quite possible that they, like sorcerers in other 
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savage tribes: imagine themselves gifted with superior wisdom, 
fal enn hardly bo blamed if thoy estonvour to tar Chay Caleta 
to wccount by imposing a little on the credulity of their 
neighbours, 

‘Trivat Disteibution.—1. As I stated in my previous paper, the 
inhabitants of these islands are divided into at least nine tribes? 
linguistically distinguished, even if we reckon as one those 
communities to which I have already alluded under the title of 
firme, among who i is vot improbable further divisions and 

ialeote may eventually be discovered, 

‘The conjecture that they are one is merely based on the 
‘assertions of the people of South Andaman,andonthe circumstance 
that all the weapons, utensils, huts, &, of the jitrawa-, which 
we have been able to examine, appear to ‘be constructed 
invariably on the same model, while all such members of the 
vations scattered communities as we have had the opportunity 
of observing, resemble each other in abstaining from the 
Practice, 80 general among all the eight Great Andaman tribes, 
of shaving their heads and tattooing their persons, Still, these 
outward similarities are manifestly insufficient, affording as they 
do mere negative evidence, whereas our present knowledge, 80 
tardily acquired, of there being inland communities, called 
Grunctd ya-, dwelling in the heart of South and Middle Andaman, 
who are aid in all renpoct, uve in thelr modo of life with the 
Aryéto-, or coast, communities of their respective tribes, would 
seem to justify the belief that hereafter the aborigines of Little 
Andaman will be found to present not only distinetions of this 
nature but differences also of dialect, as is the case with the 
inhabitants of both North and Middle Andaman, which are 
known to be divided into no Tess than six tribes, 

3, As to the numerical strength of these several tribes it is 
impossible to speak with any degree of certainty, for, as you are 
aware, there is no past of the country which is not covered with 
Jungle, more or less impenetrable to any but the aborigines 
themselves, while their capneity for estimating and expressing 
numbers is wholly inalequate to assist us in forming any 
conclusions on the subject. ‘The surmise that the entire group 
contains about 4,000 souls is based on the calculation that the 
Dojig-ngrji- tribe with whom we are most intimate do not at the 
present day exceed 400, though at the time of our advent in 
1858, they are believed to. have numbered abont 1,000, 
| The chief geographical landmarks of these 
























Fide Labbock (“On the Origin of Civilisation,” &e. 4th Ra, pp, 250-2. 
2 For the nats of the various tribes and the loalien they "cccnpg the 
real is refered to the accompanying map (Plate VI). 
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Ist, Suildle Peak, « massive hill rising to the height of 
2400 feet, situated in North Andaman, and visible at a 
distance of 60 miles. 

2nd, Narcondam, a small hilly island, containing an extinct 
voloano, with an elevation of 2,150 feet, lying about 70 miles 
cast of North Andaman, 

‘Sri, Barren Island, 75 miles SSW. of Nareondam, and about 
42 miles cast of the nearest island of the Great Andaman 
group, from no portion of the coast of which is it visible. It 
Contains an active volcano, the height of which is about 800 feet. 

2 Until recent years! the first only of these was known tothe 
aborigines, probably owing to the ciroumatance that thay, at 
Teast the natives of Great Andaman, haye never been seen to 
venture far out to sea in their frail and clumsy canoes. ‘The 
name borne by this hill is yrtluga ld'kd bang- (lit, Creator his 
mouth), referring apparently to its sizo and inacoessibility, and 
to a large ravine running down its side. ‘There is also a belief 
that Saddle Peak was the place of -palua-'s residence prior 
to the deluge, 

3, The formation of rocks, valleys, hills, &., they attribute to 
the will of pivtuga-, but they assign the sources of the streans 
containing oxide ‘of iron, Adivb-chielnga-, and the olive- 
coloured mineral, ehivtnga, to the action of & poisonous snake, 
called Zd'ruba-, well known to them: 

4, The names they give to the natural forms of land and 
‘water are as follows — 

Cape (point)—té-ko-chd-ronga- [ohd-ronga- = nose). 
Tathnnuy—to-kt-nab-| [henab- = waist]. 3 
Mountain—bé-rofn-. 
Valley—prag 
See 7 ; 

‘oust (shiore)—igd-ra- [gd:ra~ = strong], 
Miresiane “dined. aah Bepes 
Island —tairehéne. 
Islet —t6t-hai'd 
Harbour—ddrila-. 
Bay—Airbunga 
Creck—jig- st 

‘The probable derivation of this name will be given in my néxt paper, 

+ ined able relations have ben ctabloked wih thy Sout te idle 
Anduinanese, several members of these tribes have visited Barren Island by 
scampering wy the atone ‘The mane by which om Known fo 
them himdle-tarehd'e (lit, Smcke Tsiand), fm alluvion to. the rake which 
[f'amowt sways to be een rising from the volano, and which they account for 
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Aritametic—1. The utter hopelessness of obtaining from the 
fgines any correct idea of the population of the tribes 
individually and. collectively will be readily understood when it 
is stated that he only numerals in the languago aro those for 
denoting “one” and “two,” and that they have absolutely no 
word to express specifically any higher figures, but indulge in 
some such vague term as “several,” “many,” “numerous,” 
“inmumerable,” which seem to convey to their minds an 
approximate idea of the number intended, but fail to satisfy the 
uirements of the statistician,! 

When anxious to express a certain small number with 
exacting a, for example, nine, the nose is tappod with the ip of 
the fingers in successive order, and, commencing with the little 
finger of either hand, “ tba-tiit-,” (one) is suid; with the next 
Sage "tkpdr wo), ates which with each successive finger 
“anki” (and this) is uttered. When the forefinger of the 
second hand is reached both are held up, and, the thumb of the 
second hand being clenched, the necessary number of digits i 
expored “to view, whoreupon the word. “andr.” (al) is 

mounced. 

3, Iften be the number in question—and this is the highest: 
ner they attempt to indicat by cis or anyother method on 
aching the thumb of the second hand, both hands, before 
being held up, are brought together and then is said, as in the 
former ease, “drdivvru.” 

4. To express “one,” they hold up the foretinger of either 
‘and and utter the word mba-til- or @’ba-dé'ga-: to denote " two" 
they hold up the first two fingers and say  thpdy.." 

8. The toes are never used in counting, nor are pebbles, 
grains, or notches in a stick ever so employed. When it is 
stated that only the more intelligent are inthe habit of 
computing by even the primitive method I have here described, 
it is somewhat remarkable to find that their system of denoting 
ondinals is more comprehensive, as will be seen by reference to 
Appeudix E, 

6. Beforo their comparatively recent acquaintance with us, 
they had not the faintest knowledge of the existence of even the 

















| With regard to human being, to express sll number say, from 10 to 20, 

aay Te mech wide efoueril pater nunber wend bo mea es 

the eo seal: (i clected Ue) td wl rater” mcg, 

phi . which‘ woul be use 

‘words nny be role in a vist sal ne follow 

Deidre, ereral; Jeph, many s jPbabe, very any; ateebo (or 
‘hoba),inauimerle. 








‘As regards animals nnd Inaate objet the words Ardara pi 
aut (Gr tbate),lanumerable,aregeuerally used, and romelioog neds 
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neighbouring coast of Burmah, much less of the world at large, 
Bre consequently imagined that their islands formed almost 
the entire terrene area, and that they themselves comprised tho 
bulk of the inhabitants, 

7. The few voyagers who from time to time ventured near 
their shores were regarded as deceased ancestors, who, hy some 
dispensation, had been permitted to re-visit the earth, and who 
vwere supposed to live on some small island in the vicinity of 
their &rema-, iz, world, In confirmation of this may be cited 
the name by’ which natives of India are to this day called, viz, 


chawgala- (lit., dey spirits). 
ee aa From the ‘atowing list of somo of the 
numerous encampments of the natives of South Andaman,’ it 
will be observed that the names are usually derived from some 
Cireumstance peculiar to the spot, or from some tree over- 
shadowing the site -— 
te-Bbrogar, coral ((d-), ehoro (V6-roge-) 
‘Ngbang, pa gh ‘being at ‘hat place a hole in a 
Targe rock through which a canoe can pass. 
emit West (sla), : ne 
“yivkala-chang'-, grassy (yivhala-), camp (chang-). 
rite At aa en Kas ie Plo 
(paicha-), of the (la), Dime tree. 
Blere-arnge-, a ow (barnga-) of Lakera- trees. 
. dala lar chivinga-, the spring (chirInga-), at the (lar, lit, 
Of the) .aivlala- tree (Pandanus vers). 
chela- dbk-nga-,the dragging (dd kuga-)ot the ship (che Towa), 
‘A ship was once wreoked there. 
Jia 16t depranga-. Defeat. camp; the defeat (deyranga:) 
tat the (10, it of the) camp (biid-), There was once 
severe fight there, 














2, There are a few place-names which are unintelligible to 
the present inhabitants, eg, lirrea-, .rubiin-, though it is 
believed that they conveyed a meaning to former generations, 
Many of the mames show an old, but unmistakeable form of 
the present language, while others, again, might be judged to 
be of recent adoption, but they are not so in point of fict, 
‘neva Communities—I. Tt is no matter of surprise that, 
during the first years of our present occupation, when our 
acquaintaneé with the aborigines was so limited, we should 






4 A faiey complete list ofthe names ofthese encampment and the meanings 
of the greater nunber of them, wll be found im shor paper entitled = Note ge 
tho ik the Anan dy by BH a 6. laws 
su pied inthe "Journal of Jographcal Beiety," 
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have failed to learn that there are permanent encampments and 
kkitehen-middens in the heart of the jungles of Great Andaman ; 
‘but, since it has been recently asserted in a paper by one of the 
officers ong resident at Port Blair, that, to quote his words, 
# No tribe of Negritos in the same stage of existence . 
‘a5 the Andamanese could exist in the Andaman jungles,” it is 
‘very necessary to expose his error, for repeated inquiries and 
mal observation prove the accuracy of the account. given 
By one of tho tababitante of tho interior of Middle Andaman, 
named 176, that during the entire year the jungles afford them 
ample sustenance? 

2, All the tribes with which we are acquainted possess 
terms denoting—1, a coastman ; 2,0 fisherman ; 3, a ereek-man ; 
and 4, a jungle-man; the two former being applied to those 
living ‘by the shore, drydto-, and the two latter to those living, 
inland, éremédya-, whose subsistence depends on the sponta 
neous products of the jungle, which they all agroe in describing 
fas amply sullicient for the support of many times their present 
population, 

3, ‘The coastmen are divided into two classes, viz,, those who 
are chiefly employed in constructing canoes, turtle-lines, &e., 
tind those who are engaged in fishing and turtling, but each 
oquires a certain knowledge of the duties of the other, and 
also of hunting the Sus Andamanensis: in the latter accom- 
plishment, as well as in finding their way through trackless 
Portions of the jungle, they are naturally surpassed by the 
hutives of the ‘interior, who display in’ these, as in other 
respects, all the dexterity and intelligence peculiar to savages 
siilany situated in ther tropical regions? 

4. Although thesetwo distinct sections (dryé'to-and @remtd'ga-) 
still exist in a measure among the Joyig-ngiyi-, as among the 
people of Middle Andaman, many of their more marked charne- 
teristics have become so blended or modified, in consequence of 
the establishment of the homes, that it is diffcult in many cases 
to determine to which class certain individuals originally 
belonged. This, it will be understood, is because those of the 
@remtéga-, who haye accompanied parties of the coastmen in 
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fishing and turtling expeditions, at one or other of the homes, 
for several years, have become sufficiently skilled in these 
escape the ridicule of the genuine dryd-o-, while 

hese in their turn. awe made themselves almost aa. wel 
yuainted with the interior of the jungles as were the original 
egupants, from whom they are, therlore, searely distinguish- 


5. It will be of interest to note in this place the nicknames 
employed by the * jungles” and the coastmen when quizzing 
other, as they serve to indicate the peculiarities which are 
held to be their distinguishing characteristics. The éremld'ya- 
sometimes chaffingly address an drydto- as ér-chd'tdknga-} 
fone who loses his way ; ér-ldina-by, ie, one who cannot find 
his way in the jungle; or, da-pdg-tkwyata, ie, oue who 
cannot follow tracks ; while the terms which the ecastinen will, 
under sinlar cicuntanos, exploy ee the jungle men 
are ab-mittua-and gityma-tOnyy-,the frst implying a deaf person, 
for ouly the, praclool car ofan drgétot can judge of the 
distance of a turtle so correctly as to be able to hirpoon it im 
itch darkness ; the second meaning “leaf of the Trigonostemon 
ifolivs;” in allusion to the practice, current among the 
inland tribes? of using these leaves for the cure of fever, but to 
which the dryéto-, rarely have recourse, as they believe the scent 
prevents turtles from ay jing a canoe in which there are any 
persons who have recently employed this remedy. 
6. As I have before stated, the interaingling of the members 
of the inland and coast communities in and near our 
hhas naturally resulted in such a marked modification of many of 
the characteristics which distinguish them in their primitive 
condition that, for reliable information respecting the same, it is 
necessary to seek athong the more distant encampments, where 
similar influences have not as yet been at work. 
7. Amongst those who have now for some years resided at the 
Brinepal ome at Port Bl. there is a young Erem/dy, named 
i, of the. .#ko-jizreai- tribe, who, till the end of 1875, had 
been living in the depths of the Middle Andaman jungle, and 
who then, with a few others of his village, received a 
from mata dtpe, chief of bdridckil-, an encampment on the 
const, inviting them to accompany him in a trip he was about to 
make, by way of Port Mouat, for the purpose of seeing the 
officer in charge of the home, a ring some presents from 
him. Wai and his friends railed themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting what must have been to them a new 
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‘world: on their arrival at Viper Island, they savy, for the first 
time, Europeans, and a mode of living of which they could have 
previously formed no idea, W70v's, companions ‘returned to 
their tribe after spending a few months with us, but he, having 
Todt is heart to one of the South Andaman hours, was without 
Aiffcalty induced to remain behind, and settle down in our 
amidst a8. a married min. As he speedily nequired a know- 
ledge of the Jajiyragiyi- dialect, we were enabled to question 
hhim’on various points, besides ‘those referred to in the state 
ment of ‘which J read’ you a translation last-yenr? and thie 
learned much that was before unknown concerning. the. habits 
of the inland branch of the .dko-jivwa tribe: the information 
thus obtained, when compared with the result. of our own 
obgervations of the customs and mode of living of the commuu- 
nities in the vicinity of our settlement, afonled convincing 
proof of the universality of the customs and. practices of 
the respective classes of drydio- and aremtd-ga- throughout 
Middle and South Andaman, 

8, In Dr, Mouat’s book mention is made of the capture of a 
youth, nicknamed Jack,” after a hostile encounter with some 
of the natives of Interview Island, from which circumstance it 
may bo inferred that the lad belonged to the .dhd-Jud'e- tribe, 
only oue member of which had, till 1879, stayed amongst us, 
and he is an éreméd'ga, who had travelled out of curiosity as 
far as Midule Strait, and from thence had boon persuaded by 
the chiof of that district to accompany him to Port Blair. He 
proved himself very intelligent and active in_all jungle aceon 
Plishments. but was entirely ignorant of fishing and. turtling 
After remaining with us a few months he was taken (in March, 
1879), at his own request, to a point on the north-west coast of 
Basis otamnan ot lanier it estay at fests 
home, he informed us, was situated midway between that place 
and.the east coast. 

Nomaainm—1. Nomadisin appears to be almost, if not 
galt, oye to the dry ad even among then ere are 

which are only abandoned temporatily, as with the 
Bremtérga-, in consequence of death, oF of w Jey (ce, " com. 
roboree"), at some neighbouring encampment, 

2. The nature of the tomporary migrations which take place 
among the éremtd:ga- during the dry season, as well as of those 
necessitated hy a death, was explained in my rendering of Wovrs 
statement. Tn the case of the drydto-, migrations ‘are ocox: 
sioned by a variety of circumstances, a8, for instance, fish 
operations being rendered impossible by a change in the wink 


* Fide vol. xi, pp. 280-2. 
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the suitability of a particular spot for fishing and turtling 
uring certain phases of the moon, on account of the character 
of the foreshore, or the configuration of the coast, and the hope 
of mootng with better lck elsewhero—to these might be added 
the love of a change, and the prospect of seeing some of their 
friends ; but, it must not be supposed that a long journey is 
thereby involved, the move being generally made to a spot only 
nile or two further on, and thus, by short stages, they somo- 
times proceed along the entire coast-line of their tribal territory, 
spending a few days or weeks at each halting place, according 
to the special attrictions it may happen to possess in affording 
ore sport on land or aor in supplying arch harvest of fruit 
ioney, &e. 

3. The necessity of a migration is also frequently foreed on 
them by the consequences of their neglect to sweep away the 
refuse of their meals, it being reganted by these insoueiané ana 
‘unclean creatures as not worth their while to take so much 
trouble, when only a short stay is contemplated. 

4, That the necessity for observing some sanitary measures has 
ong since been recognised by the Andamanese is evident from 
the existence of numerous kitchen-middens throughout their 
territory, many of which are doubtless of remote origin, ‘These 
rofuse-heaps ary still in course of formation by communities 
living at a distance from Port Blair, and are invariably found 
near camping grounds which have been, or are still more or less, 
permanently occupied. In those sites, where they are not seen, 
evidence is atonce afforded of the temporary nature of the 
occupancy : the rubbish’and refuse of food in these latter places 
is only swept aside if the ground be needed for a dance, wedding, 
or other ceremony, #0 that. injury may not, befall the revellers 
through inadvertently treading on a bone, flint, or shell. Crows, 
hernt-erabs and, of late year, dogs, aro the principal avengers 
of these ill-ordered and dirty habitations, the two former per- 
forming their useful office as soon as a migration takes place, 

Mavitations.—1. As in my Inst paper I only attempted to 
speak in general terms regarding the appearance and charactor 
of the three varieties of huts in ordinary use among the tribes of 
Great Andaman, it is necessary that I should here, at the cost 
of a little repetition, enter into a more detailed’ description 
regarding them. 

2, To commence with the ddng-tépinga-, which is made by 
men, and erected in all permanent encampinents as being the 
most durable. No particular kind of wood is used for the posts, 
which are four in number, two in front and two in rear, the 
former varying from six to nine feet in height, and the latter 
from two to three fect; upon these, slender rafters, and two 
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light tranverse poles, are seoured so as to form the framework of 
the roof, which is thatched with palm leaves—the variety called 
chdengla-, ‘Those are neatly plaited together, and fastened with 
cane, prdga-, and then pliced in rows and tied, 80 that, when 
complete, the whole forms a capital roof impervious to the 
heaviest shower of rain, 

3. The second variety, ehdng-térnga-,' are erected when 
temporary homes are required, which will last for afew months, 
‘as during the period of mourning’, they are made by men, and 
differ only from the chdny-fe-pinga-in being generally somewhat 
‘smaller, and less neatly thatched; another variety of palm 
Tea called dim-, is sometimes substituted fur the ohd:ngtas. 

4. The chdny-darranga-,or the third variety being only intended 
to serve as shelter during a halt or short visit, is constructed in 
‘A yol more simple manner, ‘The duty of erecting dwellings of 
this class devolves on the women, and from the following 
scription it will be seen that the labour required is not 
excessive: two slender posts, about five feet long, are driven into 
the ground about five or six fect apart, and connected by means 
of light pole or stick, which is secured to their upper ends 
‘The roof is then formed by placing, stem downwards and firmly 
fixed in the ground, large palm leaves, which are made to over- 
Jap each other in such a way as to provide a fairly rain-proof 
shelter for one or two person’. The leaves used for the purpose 
tare cither the chd-ngta-, ki‘pa-, or d:para- (Areca triandra) 

5. Above the small fire, without which no hut is complete, a 
small wooden platform or shelf, called ehd:pa 1 td-ga-, or yt leb 
Udrya-, is placed on one or more sticks. On this they deposit 
their spare food, so that it may be preserved by the smoke from 
tho attacks of insects, &.* By way of adornment, trophies of the 
chase, such as the skulls of pigs,t turtles, dugongs, &., rw 
suspended from the front of the roof. 

6. Tt seems desimble to draw attention to the following 
passage in Dr. Dobson's paper, lest, if left unnoticed, some 
Taimporobenrion, should arive on the subject, Ho” was 
that ‘the Andamanese, at least the inhabitants of the 
southern island, erect no kind of house whatever... 
When walking’ along the beach in the vicinity “of Bort 
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the subject. One other solution only i possible, and that ix 
that the “holes scooped out in the sand” were the result of a 
game of mock burial, which, as I shall mention under “ Gaines 





7. The majority of the Great Andaman huts! partake of the 
character of & leant, the only respects in_which the. thiee 
varicties differ being—as I explained to you i 
Gurability. ‘They sre found other standing alons, or, ax a mare 
especially the case in permanent eucampments, so joined 
together as to form (at least, in their owners’ eyes) a commodious 
1s well as a weather-proof dwelling ; and, constructed, as they 
usually ary, in well-sheltered localities, away from the prevailing 
wind, they fulfil all the requirement of a savage home, 
Permanent encampments vary in size, and consist of 
several huts, which in all are rarely inhabited by more than 
from 50 to 80 persons, though they are capable of affording 
accommodation, of a kind, to a much larger number if necessity 
rise as happens not’ unfrequently when festive tribal 
gauhering are arranged in honor ofa wedding or other occasion 
of 


9, The permanent encampments of the dryéto- are established 
in those sites which offer special advantages for fishing and 
turtling at all seasons. Wherever there is a fine stretch of sandy 
beach, with an extensive foreshore, they will be invariably f 
for, at such places, throughout the year the women are able at 
low tide to catch’ fish in pools with their hand-nets, and to 
collect large quantities of shell-fsh ; while, during the flood tides, 

* One of the huts in the jaraes-territry, tween Port Ulir and Port 
(Campbell when visited few jears ago, wae fous totmen re 0 feet x 43 feet 
Soi Ar Homa, 196, denied Ss hata at Litle And man ns eapable (nord 
Gndamaaio) of accommodating 100 ‘ing 0 fot in diameter esd 30 
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she Target hat of the ordinary type ie roeely” found capable 
‘necommodating more than six perons. hs ft 
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the men enjoy exceptional facilities for shooting fish and 
ing turtles, &e. 

10, Although the sites selected for occupation are usually 
well-sheltered, it is not always found possible in tempestuous 
‘weather, even in the dense jungle which covers every portion of 
their country, to obtain shelter sufficient to allow of their huts 
being so placed as to face inwards towards the ba'lum-, or 
dancing ground. ‘The primary consideration being naturally to 
secure as much comfort as possible, the sloping roof is at. such 
times presented towards the prevailing wind. 

Ti ‘Tho following diagran will give. general iden of the 
plan commonly adopted in laying out an encampment consisting 
of several huts, though the form depends much on the nature of 
the ground, and on the relative position of the surrounding 
trees, for they do not consider it worth their while to fell these, 
or to clear away anything but the lightest brushwood for the 
tere purpose of providing space for their huts, and. dancing 
ground. Another point to be taken into account is the 
possibility of accidents being caused by falling branches, and, 
therefore, when erecting their frail dwellings, they ate careful 
to guard aguinst this danger as far as possible, and so much 
Judgment do they display in this matter that accidents of this 
hature are comparatively unknown. 
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Gorernment.—t1. The entire country is apportioned among the 
various tribes, and the territory oceupied by each is considered 
the common property ofall is members, and not es belonging 
exclusively to the chiefs 

2. Their domestic policy may be described os a communism 
modified by the authority, more or less nominal, of the chief, 
The head chief of a tribe is called mai‘a-igla-, and the elder, 
or sub-chiets, i, those in authority over each community, 
‘consisting of from 20 to 50 individuals, maiola, 

8. The head chief, who usually resides at a permanent 
son Regal the homes they are rfl t mann hin onde, vis» of lacing 
esl sd pte ier od he bldg aot the marl Ran 
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encampment, has authority over all the sub-chiefs, but his 
power, like their, is very limited. It is exercised mainly in 

ising meetings between the various communities belonging 
to'his tribe, and ir exerting influence in all questions affecting 
the welfare of his followers. It is the chief alone, as may be 
‘supposed, who directs the movements of a party while om 
hunting or fishing expeditions, or when migrating. It is usually 
through his intervention that dispates are settled, but he possesses 
no power to punish or enforce obedience to his wishes, it being 
left to all alike to take the law into their own hands when 


aggrieved. 

‘4. The dryéto- and éremtd-ya- in each tribe have their own 
head chief, who are independent the one of the other. 

5. As might be assumed from the results of observations 
made of other savage races, whose sole or chief occupation 
consists in hunting or fishing, the power of the chiefs is very 
Timited, and not necessarily hereditary, though, in the event of 
‘@ grown-up son being left. who was qualified for the post, he 
‘would, in most instances, he selected to succeed i 
preference to any other individual of equal efficien 

6, At the death of a chief there is no difficulty in appointi 
‘@ successor, there being always at least one who is consi 
his deputy or right-hand man. As they are usually, on these 
occasions, unanimous in their choice, no formal election takes 
place; however, should any be found to dissent, the question is 
decided by the wishes of the majority, it being always open to 
malcontents to transfer their allegiance to another chief, since 
there is no such thing as forced submission to the authority of 
‘one who is not a general favourite. 

7 Social status being dependent not merely onthe accident 
of relationship, but on skill in hunting, fishing, &c, and on a 
reputation for generosity and hospitality, the chiefs ‘and elders 
are almost invariably superior in every respect to the rest. 
‘They and their wives are at liberty to enjoy immunity from the 
drudgery incidental to their mode of life, all such acts being 
voluntarily performed for them by the young unmarried persons 
Jiving under their headship. 

8. Thongh females, like minors (that is to say youths under 18), 
cannot be chiefs, the former have a similar position relatively 
‘among the women, to that held by their husbands among the 
men of the tribe. A chiefs wife enjoys many pes: 
especially if she be a mother, and in virtue of her husband's 
rank rules over all the young unmarried women and such also 
of the married ones as are not senior to herself. Should she 
become a widow she continues to exercise the same rights, 
unless she re-marries, when her social status depends on that of 
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ther husband, In the event, however, of the widow of a chief 
being young and childless, she returns to the home of her 
aiden days, and is in a mousare loat aight of, us alo ‘sinks to 
her former position, 

9. It is believed by the people themselves that the system 
above described has prevailed among them from a remote 
period. 

Covenants, Oxths, Ordeats.—1. No forms of covenant are to be 
triced in their dealings with one another, nor is there to be 
found among them anything of the nature of an oath or of an 
appeal to a higher power—as Heaven or the Sun—to punish 
breach of faith, or to bear witness to the truth. 

2. They are in too primitive a state to possess any form of 

ial, or even to have any belief in the effieacy of an ordeal for 
Aiscovering a guilty person; nor does it appear that any such 
pructioe existed in times past, 

taws'—L. Justicn, as {have already said, is administered by 
the simple method of allowing the aggrieved party to take the 
law into his own hands, which he usually does, either by 
flinging « burning faygot, or discharging an arrow at, or more 
froquontly near, the offender, while all who may be present lose 
no time in beating a retreat, and—taking with them as much of 
thoir property as their haste will allow—remain in concealment 
until sullicient time haa elapsed for the settlement of the 
quarrel, “When such an affair seems imminent, and likely to be 
serious, friends often interpose, seize the disputanta, and remove 
thir weapons, which are not restored so long as there appears 
any risk of their misusing them, 

2, Should a man kill his opponent nothing is mecossarily suid 
or done to him, though it is permissible for a friend or relative 
of the deceased to avenge his death; in most, cases, however, 
the murderer suoceeds in striking such terror in the minds of 
the community that no one ventures to assail him or even to 
express any disapprobation of his conduct while he is within 
hearing: as conscience, however, makes cowards of us all, the 
homicide, from prudential motives, not unfrequently absents 
himself till he is assured that the grief and indignation of his 
victim’s friends have considerably abated. 

3. These remarks do not now-a-days apply, to the sane 
extent, to those living near us, for the terror inspired by the 
punishments inflicted in all cases of murder brought to our 
notice has resulted in materially diminishing crimes of this nature 
among them. In May, 1880, an Andamanese youth was hanged 
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at Port Blair for the murder of one of his countrymen, He 
had previously, in 1878, been sentenced to imprisonment for the 
murder of two children of his tribe, and he committed his last, 
‘crime soon after his discharge, This has hitherto been the only 
occasion on which any of these savages has suffered the 
‘extreme penalty of British law. It may be added that this last 
ftap was not taken until the unbapry wretch, as well ny al is 

low-countrymen in South Andanian, had’ been repeatedly 
‘warned that no other than a capital sentence would in future be 

con those convicted of murder, 

4, Tt is by no means an uncommon occurrence for a man, or 
even a boy, to vent his ill-temper, or show his resentment at 
Any ct by destroying his own property us well a8 tha of i 
neighbours, sparing only the things belonging exclusively to the 
chief, or other head man. The amount.of damage done at stich 
times, to canoes and other articles of more or less value, will 
often give occasion for soveral weeks’ employment in repairing, 
and replacing to himself and his companions; but as thess 
tubbecabs ae looked upon aa the romalt of « tongorary “pomees 
sion,” and the viotim considered, for the time being, dangerous, 
and unaceountable for his actions, no one ventures to offer any 
‘opposition, or impose any restraint upon bi 

5. Women, when in a rge, occasionally act in a similar 
manner towards one of their own sex, or even to all the females 
of the encampment, injuring or destroying their nets, baskets, 
and other articles; at other times they will seize a burning log, 
and, banging it furiously on the ground, vent their feelings by 
tome such exclamation as ny'igmiign ja-bagike! (May your 
face become hideous !); or they will straggle and fight tll they 
are forcibly separated by the wife or daughter of their head man, 
‘They do not, however, attempt to settle their differences with 
the stronger sex, but leave it to their husbands or male relatives 
to obtain redress for their real, or fancied grievances, 

6. When a chief or elder so far forgets himself as to lose his 
temper, those of his own standing betake themselves to their 
huts, while the other members of the community, male and 
fomnale, beat a hasty retreat to some secluded spot, for no one 
would ‘venture to find fault with one in authority, and with 
tome reason, for little or no harm usually results to the com- 
munity, while his own reputation is sure to suffer. Should he, 
however, wantonly cause loss or injury to any of his people, 
they would be pretty certain to take an early, though ‘secret, 
opportunity of repaying him in kind, 

Crime—L. That outcome of civilisation, suicide, is unknown 
among them; but, since they have seen’ cases of self-murde 
among the alien population, they have coined a lengthy com- 
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pound word (Gyun-t@mar-téliganga-) in order to express the 
nature of the act. 

2, That they are not entirely devoid of moral consciousness 
hed T think, in some ee be demonstrated by the fact of 

possessing a word, it mnifying sin or wrong doing, 
IPE is ved de connection with fclachoct, theft, grave assault, 
murder, adultery, and — burning wax (1) which deeds are 
believed to anger .pi'luga-, the Creator, of whom more will 
be said hereafter," 

3, Cases of adultery in their own villages’ are said to be of 
rare occurrence, ue detected, the dijared) aaron Lis 

bably inflict condign punishment on the guilty ties, but, 
it the Tuk of retaliation ‘on the part of the male ‘ender and 
his friends; there appears, however, to be an understanding, that 
the greater the provocation offered the less is the risk incurred 
by the injured person or his friends in avenging the wrong, but 
0 appeal to the ahiet for redress ia ever made. 

4. If an offence, such as an assault or theft, be committed by. 
‘one or more members of another tribe during a visit or by 
stealth, it is regarded as premeditated, and generally resented 0s 
« tribal affair, resulting in a feud and more or less bloodshed. 

5, Intercourse with Europeans and other foreiguers has, it 
must be confessed, unhay ily opened their eyes to the existence 
of some vices of which they had formerly no knowledge ;* 
notably is this the case with regard to drunkenness, for, being, 
till the time they made our acquaintance, “blessed in the 
Jgorance of spirituous liquors,” they had no conception of its 
effects, and, to express an inebrinte, have invented a word 
(lelékanga-) signifying rer.” It must, however, be 
added, that in consequence of the extreme partinlity for rum 
and other intoxicating drinks which they manifest, much care 
has to be taken to prevent them from’ gratifying the easily 
aoquired taste. 
Nareoties—I. Prior to our advent they were also entirely 

jorant of narcotics in any form ; but one of the evil results of 

eir intercourse with us has been the introduction of the 
‘practice of smoking, and so rapidly have they (both men and 
‘women) acquired, the babi, that,‘whien atm distance from the 
‘homes and unable to obtain tobacco, they have been seen to fill 
their short elay pipes, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, have 
been obtained from us, with pdn leaves rather than endure 
entire deprivation. 

1 Pde vx, 208, nd pu Bogert” paragraph 12, 
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2. have used the word “evil” advisedly, for there can be no 
doubt, from observations extending over many yeurs, that the 
result of their excessive indulgence in smoking has been seriously 
to impair their constitutions. ‘The attempts that have been 
made to check the mischief have hitherto failed, as it has been 
found difficult, if not impossible, to induce them to do a stroke 
of work without the accompaniment of the “fragrant weed,” 

Cannibatinm.——1. ‘The early stories regarding the prevalence of 
cannibalisin"among these swvages do not at the present day 
require refutation.’ No lengthened investigation was needed to 
disprove the long credited fiction, for not a trace could be dis- 
covered of the existence of such « practice in their midst, even 
in far-off times, 

2. It is curious, however, to note, that while they express the 

test horror of the custom, and indignantly deny that it ever 
eld n place among their institutions, a very general belief has 
been entertained by the tribes living in’ South and Middle 
Andaman as to its prevalence in other races, and even among 
their own countrymen inhabiting North and Little Andaman ; 
and to this cause is chiefly ascribed the dread which they and 
their fathers have, from a distant. period, evinced of their 
neighbours, and the animosity displayed towards strangers who 
hhave approached or landed on theit shores ; but these sentie 
ments are now confined to those individuals who have had but 
‘scant opportunity of becoming acquainted with ourselves and 
other aliens, or with the results of the visite paid by us to the 
dreaded ,yérava- and ,jidrawa- territories, 

Communteations, Chirography, and Drawing. —I. The density 
of the Andaman jungles, and the unsuitability of their canoes 
for long expeditions by sea, would of themselves be serions 
hindrances to free intercourse between the various tribes, even 
were there not the further difficulty—due in great measure to 
the above cireistances—ofdiferenco of language to contend 
wil 

2, There are no marked boundaries between the various tribal 
districts, but a general understanding exists between neighbouriny 
tribes regarding the limits of their respective domains, whi 
aro usually defined by such natural barriers as a range of hills, 
a creck, or even a belt of dense jungle, So careful are they to 
respect these bonndaris, that, before even travelling. chrough, 
and particularly before hunting or fishing in, the territory of 








* Pepuace bring rparded as ch inveterate anthropopbagioty, ethnologiate 
vel pabably wwe in conserng that the nonesatenee "nat orés eet at 
This Gusto among the Andamatse fares an important ito ts the sony oF 
fects which mitate apuna the theory held by sone tt the later tas 
‘ranch of the great Papa fay 
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neighbouring tribe, an express invitation or permission is required, 
tnles lindo, the pty entering happens ¥o be aecomy ied by 
ona or more mombers of the district visited, or when, from long 
and friendly infercommunieaton, a right of way has Been tacitly 
sanctioned. In cases where there has been a breach of this 
observance sharp retribution has generally followed, causing 
sometimes serious loss of life, and resulting in a long-standing 
tribal foud, 

8, Those communities of érem-td'ga- and drgéto-, living 
within a few miles of each other and speaking the same dinlect, 
arrange from tinue to time large gatherings—generally numbering. 
about a hundred persons'—for purposes of barter, or for the 
celebration of some particular event. ‘Though not unfrequently 
‘on these occasions old enmities are healed and friendships 
formed, frosh tribal feuds and personal quarrels sometimes 
originate in consequence of a misunderstanding or dispute over 
‘some comparative trifle? 

4 Thero are numerous paths intersecting each territory, the 
result of continuous traftic over the same ground, When, for 
Home reason, a now course is taken through the jungle, the route 
is indicated to those following by bending. the tvrigs of the 
brushwood in a reverse direction at intervals along the track. 
‘This is especially the case during the dry season, when, owing 
to the parched condition of the soil, there is some difficulty in 
distinguishing footprinta.* 

. No oarks on wicks, trees, or other objets, made for pur 
poses of recon, are believed by them to exist, and, with the 
exeoption of the supposititious hieroglyphics, hereafter tobe 
mentioned, nothing of the nature of writing is to be found 
mong these tribes, nor have they any method of recording the 
namie and exploits of a deceased chief or other individual who 
may have gained distinction during his life, save the narration 
—inore or Jess gurbled—of the same by their admiring descend- 
ants, The messenger who conveys intelligence toa distant 
encampment bears no outward token with him to testify to the 
authenticity or character of the communication he has to 

Fe, 

6, Although no method of signs exists, such as tying knots in 
‘string, making notches in a tally, or figures on wood, bark, ot 
stone, they have means of distinguishing arrows and spears 
belonging to one another, by certain differences peculiar to each 
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individual in’ the method of tying and knotting the string 
timployed in the ‘rmanufacture of these missles these, how- 
ever, are often so slight that, even when pointed out, they are 
scarcely to be detected by a stranger, unless he be one who has 
bestowed careful attention to the subject, 

7, In their savage state they never attempt to represent any 
object, and, though do not appear to ‘any natural 
ek ia ther i estraan in the intelli- 
gence isplay in recognising any familiar form depicted in 
nish odie sont eeial oe indicating the situatiou 
of any place is known or employed among themselves, some of 
them are quick in understanding a chart of their own’ country, 
‘and are able to point out the sites of their various encampments, 

8 It ly necessary to state that they have nothing 
answering to mile-stones or roadside marks, Swamps are never 
crossed, but in all eases avoided by circuitous routes ; experience 
‘seems to have taught them the natural line of fords from salient 
to salient tanks, and, when a ereck hus to be crossed, they 
always avail themselves of the aavantages thus ffortd, even 
making a detour in order to do so? This applies, however, to 
those occasions when they are not heavily Inden, or are earryin 
articles liable to be damaged by immersion, or which woul 
hinder them from swimming. 

svtmming.—I. With the exception of some of the @rem-t:yass 
a knowledge of the art of swimming is common to member of 
Doth sexes; the children even, learning almost as eoon as they 
can rup, speedily acquire great proficiency. In this accomplish 
tment the Andamanese greatly surpass the majority of Europeans, 
but it is probable that, in competition with an experlenced 
English swimmer, their best men would be distanced in the first 
few hundred yards, it being not so much for speed, as for the 
Jength of time they can remain in the water, that they are 
remarkable. 











|, With reference to this circumstance it may be mentioned tt, few. 
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2, The “ frog-stroke” is the one in general uso; in 
invariably leap feet foremost into the water, and thei 
recovering any small object, which has been thrown into thesea, 
or which is Iying at a considerable depth, equals that displayed 
bby Somali boys. 

3, The younger people delight in disporting themselves in the 
sea, und in displaying their skill in capturing a harpooned turtle 
or fish hy diving after it; but, while they surpass most races in 
this respect, they are by:no means equal to the astounding fext 
of catching fish—not to mention any Inrger than themselves— 
by merely plunging into the sen after them, as was alleged by: 

ve ex-aopoy convict, Dudhndth, in one of his many Munchausen- 
like statenients. His allegation, acoording to Dr, Mowat, was 
that he had seen three or four of them dive into deep water, 
snd bring upin their arma fish six or soven feet in length, which 
they had seized” A well known work having been Tent me in 
which the Andamanese are referred to, I took advantage of an 
Opportunity to show them sone of the illustrations, amongst 
others one in which two of their race are represented as rising 
to the surface with an enormous fish in their arms, while a third 
person, standing onthe shore, is endeavouring to despateh it by 
Fepeated blows, with log.’ Great was the amusement of my 
‘Andaman friends, and also of those natives of India, who, from 
ong residenco among them in the homes are well aware of the 
Agen of nil they aro enpeble of manifeting in their various 
pursuits, co learn the wonderful prowess attributed to them, and 
B hearty langh was indulged in. at the artist's expense, who, 
however, it will be seen from the foregoing, did not draw entirely 
‘upon his fertile imagination for the incident, 

Enplanation of Plates VI and VIL. 
Prare VI. 
Map of the Andaman Islands, showing distribution of the nine 
tribes, and the extent of territory occupied by each. 
Re-y luced (with modifications) from the “ Proceedings 
a ie oral Geographical Society,” by permission of the 
unc 








Prare VII. 


Two Andamanese canoes with a group of aborigines and 
jJemadar Ahmed (head petty offer of the homes), ‘The 
‘hearer canoe isa large specimen of the out-rigger descrip- 
tion, styled chd-rigma-, and the further one represents an 
ordinary size “dug out,” called gilyanga-, such as has 
been commonly made for some years past by the South 
‘Andamanese (ji-mgt ji) ‘ 
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Iw the paper which I had the honour of reading here a few 
weeks ayo T endeavoured to give you as much information as 
my time allowed relative to the physical characteristics of the 
rice, and then touched briefly upon certain points connected 
with their culture. I propose this evening to speak of their 
marital relations, and to tell you of certain of their customs, 
superstitions, traditions, and beliefs; but before doing so T 
wish to say a few words in reference to the dialects or languages 
spoken by the various tribes, more especially the language 
spoken by the Jdyig-ngfyi-, or South Andaman tribe. “As T 
shall presently show, the people themselves have a legend to 
account for the linguistical distinctions existing in their midst, 
Dut, on a subject of such importance as the origin of an 
unwritten language, the traditions current among the savages 
who speak it have rarely, if ever, I believe, buen known to 
throw any light, 

Tanguase—l. A few short lists of Andamanese words have 
been prepared from time to time, commencing, T think, with 
Colebrooke, who visited the islands nearly a century ago; but 


1 Vide post * Mythology," paragraphs 14 and 22. 
Vou. XI. x 
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owing to a variety of circumstances, not the least of which was 
the absence of any system of representing the sounds in the 
Tanguage—each author haying chosen to. employ a phonetic 
orle best understood by himself and capable of varying inter- 
pretation by others—the result has been, to suy the least, 
‘unsatisfactory, and the words for the most part are, in their 
printed fori, either wholly unrecognisable by the people 
themselves, or possess a meaning differing very much from 
that given. 

2, L.do not make these remarks with a view of depreciating 
the efforts of others, for I fully recognise the difficulties with 
thigh they had to contend, and’ am aware that these exceeded. 
any I have had to overcome, consequent on the improved 
relations which have subsisted Letween ourselves and the 
aborigines in recent yours 

8. It snust also bé borue in mind that time necessarily works 
vyast changes in all sayage languages, which depend so entirely 
upon the oral correctness of the whole population for their 
accurate transmission, 

4. As my knowledge of the other dialects is not as yet suf 
ficient fore tobe able to describe them comparatively” at any 
ength—leisure having failed me to obtain more than @ fow 
Inndred words of five of the seven remaining tribes of Great 
‘Andaman—T wish it to be understood that, except where other 
wise stated, my remarks refer to the .b0yig-ngizi-, or South 
Andaman dialect, 

5, The Andamanese are, as a rule, very conservative, and 
prefer to coin from their own resourees rather than to borrow 
from aliens, words expressing ideas or objects which are new to 
thom. To’give only one of many examples :—having them- 
selves no forms of worship, they hid no word for “ prayer,” but 
since seeing the Mohammedans at their daily devotions, and 
earning that they are addressing an Invisible Being, they 
xpress the act ya eompoind word, @rfalikey signifying 
* duly repetition” (in: ia dally, an dey, repetition) 

6. They have also a distinct pootical dialect, and in thei 
songs subordinate everything to rhythm, the greatest libertis 
being thereby taken not only with the forms of their words, but 
even with the grammatical construction of the sentences. ' For 
instance the chorus of one of their songs runs thus:— 

ARIA yb lak wd? 
which means “who missed the hard (backed) turtle?” the 
rose construction of the sentence being mia yidi 

Richtre? Tewill be at once noticed how great is the 
between the two versions, for in this, as in most of ti 
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the words in their poetic form are so mutilated to suit the 
metre as to be scarvoly recognisable; indeed, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the composer of a new song has to 
explain its meaning in the ordinary vernacular to his chorus as 
well as to the audience in general. 

7. It may perhaps interest some of my readers to see a com- 
parative table which I have prepared of the various forms of 
the possessive pronominal adjectives in most frequent use 
among five of the eight tribes of Great Andaman. 





|e | anor | anteaters 












iniya 
gach 
o| Tye 
artngbieds | drtat, 
Tye 









8, There are in ench dialect several other forms of possessive 
pronominal adjectives, each of which must be used with its own 
class of nouns, but time will not permit me to enter into 









fevteuam rgnning these, The form which, roughly speaking, 
of genoral application among the dyig-ngiyi- is, as Thave just 
shown, that of dta-, ngiva-, &, :—diva kd-rama-, my bow ; 








meta yrdt-,our turtle; the exceptions to its use being, (a) those 
round denoting Inna okoota, (9) Ehowu indicntiog the vasioea 
arts of the body,* and (¢) certain other nouns denoting degrees 
of relationship. ‘To be as brief ns possible, Twill give but one 
or two examples of each. 





(a) 
mbtagour | Be. dva alle, 
your ke ‘my man 

Gata their 2S] mba apa, 

2] boned et SS ‘our women, 





°F eannot hee enter into parti {heir wooge ad chorea, an 
scpoutt of wise wll be hovahir gen wnlr * Gama snd Amusenenia™ 
"ora complee Un of tee ide Appendix Os 


K2 
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® 
L Used with words indicating the head, brain, occiput, scalp, 
neck, nape, chest, lung, heart, &e, 
ws, Ba dit eto 
tit ty. es 
5 stot lengotay 
Fin their nok, 





IL Used with words indicating the hand, finger, wrist, 
‘knuckle, nail, oot, toe, heel, ankle, &, 


++] Hix: nging t6:g0-, 
thy wrist, 


7 
art pag, 
their fect. 










shoulder, arm, breast, 


ioe 
Ghia”, 
ty, 





(N.B—The words for eye, eye-lid, and eye-lash, generally take 
the abbreviated frm, angi &, mits git abt) 





IV. Used with words indicating the body, back, spine, thigh, 
calf of ee, elbow, knee, rib, stomach, spleen, liver, shoulder 


-| mt, ove |x: dab cha, 
gat, your ‘my body. 
f,their at phretin, 
ta, ‘heir ribs, 





mort 
2] Para, st 
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VIL. Used with words indicating mouth, chin, lip, throat, 
palate, tongue, gullet, jaw-boue, collar-bone, breath, &c. 





maka ome os os[ ae mpttd ong, 
ngak-at, your .. hagtekon 8) 
poe ave tie, 
fate ‘ht jawbone 





‘VIL. Used apparently only with the word indicating waist, 





Bx.: dévka kaw, 
‘my younger brother. 





-| maret, our 
‘ager at, your 

rat, their 

Taret,—2 


as] Eas dar dire, 
eee ‘my son, 
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"Your eldar sisters 


«|x dat obdtnga, 
‘my adopted son, 


Ex: ded adewire, 
‘my sepa, 








9, Lioutenant R. C, Temple, in his Notes on my translation 
of the Lord's Prayer into .ig-nyiyi- quotes some of the remarks 
made by Dr. Caldwell on the Australian languages, which he 
considers can with perfect truth bo applied to the Andamanese 
dialects. ‘The grammatical structure exhibits a general 
ment with the languages of the Seythian group ; in both we find 
these of port positions instend of prepositions; they also agree 
in tho formation of inceptive, causative, and reflective verbs by 
the addition of certain particles to the root, as well us generally 
in the agglutinative structure of words and their position in u 
‘sentence, 

10, In the sume work, six sentences in 0yig-ngbji- and boyige 
w@b-', such as would ‘occur in daily conversation, are given 
5 examples to illustrate the diversity of speech in. two 
‘wjjacent tribes. Only three out of some thirty words are there 





"Or, in the of that district, .pirehit-tedr-. Both in South 
BODE antl eey eprint ne 















\ppendix B, item 1, 
ierpion wal by the Gvetibos cccupying 
esp from the bos of thn yer 
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shown to be the sume in both languages, while they differ in 
tiory infliction, from which fact it will readily be understood 
that, apart from the great difficulties of inter-communication, 
the task of nequiting « knowledge of the dialects of the remain« 
ing eight tribes must be one involving considerable sacrifice of 
time and labour, such as, I fear, it is hopeless to expect am 

werninent oficer tnlest specially deputed for the work. will 
feabla to accomplish during his term of service. 

11. Before concluding this part of my subject I will read an 
extract from a letter received last August from my friend and 
fellow-worker in this branch of my studies, Lieutenant R. C, 
‘Temple (cantonment magistrate at Aimbéla), which he authorises 
‘me to publish as embodying his opinion after a careful study of 
the vocabularies and other data which I have collected and 
forwarded to him: “The Andaman languages are one group; 
they are like (i, connected with) no other group; they have no 
affinities by which we might infer their connection with any other 
‘known group. ‘The word-construction (the etymology of the old 
grammarians) is two-fold, ic, they have affixes and prefixes to 
tho rot of grammatical mature. The general principe, of 
‘wont-construction is agglutination pure and simple. In addin, 
their affixes they follow the principles of the ordinary aggluti- 
native tongues; in adding their prefixes they follow the well 
defined principles of the South African tongues. Hitherto, ag 
far as I know, the two principles in full play have never been 
found together in any other language, Languages which are 
found to follow the one have the other in only a rudime 
form present in them. In Andamanese both are fully 
developed, 40 much s0 a8 to interfere with each other's gram 
matical functions. The collocation of the words* (or ‘syntax; 
to follow the old nomenclature) is that of the ogglutinative 
Janguages purely. ‘The presence of the peculiar prefixes does 
not interfere with this; the only way in which they affect the 
syntax is to render the frequent use possible of long compounds 

Imost polysynthetic in their nature, or, to put it another way, 
of long compounds which are sentences in themselves, but the 
construction of these words is not synthetic but agglutinative, 
and they are as words either compound nouns or verbs taking 
their place in the sentence, and having the same relation to the 
other words in it as they would were they to be introduced into 
fa sentence in any other agelutinative language, There are of 
course many peculiarities of grammar in the Andamanese 
‘group, and even in each member of the group, but these are only 
































1 For an example of this the reader is refered to “ W's statement,” which 


will be found in Appendix F. 
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such as are incidental to the grammar of the other lan, 
and do not affect its general tenor. I consider, therefore, that 
the Andamanese languages belong to the agelutinative stage of 
development, and are distinguished from other groups by the 
presence in full development of the principle of prefixed and 
‘affixed grammatical additions to the roots of words." 

12, With co wide a range of subjects as I propose including 
in my present paper, I must not detain yon with any further 
remarks on the Andamanese dialects, however interesting they 
may be to many here present. I have the less scruple in 
dealing thus cursorily with this important point in the 
study of this race, as I trust we may hope shortly to see a 
paper from the able pen of Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S,) whom I have 
been so fortunate as to interest, and who has kindly 
consented to examine my dictionary, containing probably about 
6,000 words* with examples of their use, together with a copious 
treatise on the Grammar prepared by Lieutenant Temple from 
‘my notes* 

Adoption—1. I have already pointed out to you several 
instances in which we find, on closer acquaintance with the 
ice, that mistaken views have been entertained, and that, both 
astonishment and merriment were evoked from the aborigines 
by the narration of certain of the habits and customs attributed 
to them, especially in connection with their social and marital 
relations, 

2, It is gonerally admitted that one of the surest tests of a 
man’s character may be found in the treatment women meet 
with at his hands; judged by this standard these savages are 
qualified to teach’ a valuable lesson to many of the fellow- 
countrymen of those who have hastily set them down as “an 
anomalous race of the most degraded description.” 

3. I have already mentioned that self-respect and modesty 
characterise their intercourse with one another, and that the 


1 Tam happy to be able toad before going to pre that a valuable paper on 
Ainlaanede language wan icerpertca 





the South "corp Me. Eis in his annual 

peeidntial address, which was delivered before the Phiologiral Society on the 
iy, 

F And ‘yet wo nd it stated by Figuicr that is extremely limited 


them" and by Surgeon-Major Hodder that it consats of few words 
‘nd these sound harsh and explosive, and are prineipally monosyllaea 7” but i 
iL mutes to refer to Al E's nternting digest of the Andaran SSB, 
bore mentioned, and to We''s statement (Appendix F), to disprove 
Iesertions of these writers iG xh ea 
0 Seatote nc RE RS acknowledgments of the great 











‘me by Mr. Tempe ta The reult 
fnd hotes on the Andamanese langwages during & 


ot his study of 
Tile over to years emprited in ange number of MSS. or the Grameise 
ed Yo) ih fom 


(above refer 


eck of lnzure,he bos been compelled elacin 
‘to return to me for o4 
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young re instructed in the duties of hospitality, while the 
the er and the helpless are objects of speci 
Sone, that their-moral code is not confined within these 
limits will be seen as I proceed. 

4. The eurious, but by no means uncommon; savage custom 
of adoption prevails among them, from which, however, it must 
not be inferred that love of offspring is a characteristic in which 
they are at all deficient, for this is far from being the case. 

5. Tt is said to be of mare occurrence to find any child above 
six or seven years of age residing with its parents, and. this 
because it is considered a compliment and also a mark of 
friendship* for a married man, after paying a visit, to ask bis 
hhosts to allow him to adopt one of their children. ‘The request is 
‘usually complied with, and thenceforth the child’s home is with 
his (or her) foster-father (mai-dt-chd'tnga-): though the parents 
in their tarn adopt. the children of other friends, they never- 
eles pay continnal visits to their own child and occasionally 

permission () to take him (or het) amay’ with them for 
few dare 


6. A man is entirely at liberty to please himself in the 
number of children he adopts, but he must treat them with 
Kindness and consideration, and in every respect as his own 
sons and daughters, and they, on their part, render him filial 
affection and obedience. 

7. It not unfrequently happens that in course of time per- 
mission to adopt a foster-child is sought by a friend of the 
soi-dizant father, and is at once granted (unless any exceptional 
circumstance should render it personally inconvenient), without 
even the formality of a reference to the actual parents, who are 
merely informed of the change in order that they’ may be 
‘enabled to pay their periodical visits. 

8, Foster-parenta constantly manifest much opposition to any 
diate they may Gbuarve ca the part of the ‘se’ thoy. aye 
Drought up, to make a home for themselves, for the seltish 
reason that they are useful in a variety of ways, above all, when 
they have acquired skill in hunting, turtling, &e.; over the 
maidens little or no restraint is imposed, as their marriage entails 
but a trifling loss in a material sense on those who have reared 
them, 

9, Human nature, however, is the same all the world over, 
and boys will be boys even in the Andaman jungles, so it is not 
surprising that, in spite of all the precautions taken by their 











2 Fide Taubbzck On the Origin of Civilization,” &e., p. 96, 

2 Whether this be the teue explanation of its object and origin or not, there 
‘can be Title doubt that it has the effect of greatly extending the intercourse 
fetreen the members of the rarious encampmente, 
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seniors, a good deal of flirtation, and often something more, 
is carried on by the young people without arousing any 
suspicions as to their sexitiments for one another, until the affair 
hhas become too serious to be broken off, and has to end, sooner 
fr later, in their marriage and start in life on their own 
faccount. In some cases, when the guardians have reason to 
Yelieve that a Ind has, notwithstanding his assurances to the 
contrary, 0b lent atacnen, they adopt the following 

for testing the truth of his asseveration ; on a given day 
itis arranged by tho friends of the suspect couple that they 
shall (without the knowledge of either) be painted respectively 
with the red oxide of iron unguent, 1d the white clay 
tdlaedy-, for, as they would not meet till night-fall, the risk of 
their discovering the trap laid for them is reduced to a minimum, 
while a glance on the following morning would suffice to 
betray them if guilty, and the guardians’ object would be 
Attained, for, from shame at his secret being known, and his 
falschood exposed, the youth feels in honour bound to break off 
his connection with the gil, at least for some time, 

‘Reiationshipn—I. In. all the relations of life the question of 
propinguity is, in their eyes, of paramount) importance, and 
Inarringe is only permissible between those who are known to be 
hot oven distantly connected, exoopt by wedlock, with each 
‘other; 80 inexorable, indeed, is this rule, that it extends, and 
applies equally, to such as are related merely by the custom of 

iption to which T have just referred. 

2. A first cousin, actual or by adoption, is regarded as a half- 
Drother or half-sister, as the case may be, and nephews and 
nieces almost as sons and daughters, while the terms used to 
denote grandfather, grandothes, ‘grandson, and grand-daughter 
fre equally applied to indicate respectively a grand-uncle, grand- 
tnt grand-nephew, and grandnioe 

3. Parents, when addressing, or referring to. their children 
and not using their names, employ distinct terms, the father 
calling his son dar dire, i.e, he that has been begotten by me, 
fand his daughter dar éxdire-pail-; while the mother makes use of 
the word dab @tre, ie, he whom I have borne, for the former, 
‘and dab &tire-pail- for the latter; similarly, friends in speaking of 
‘children to their parents say respectively, agar Gdire or ngab Sire 
(your son), ngar 6: ‘ngab étire-pail- (your daughter} 

4, Uncles and aunts on the father's are not distinguished 
from those on themother's side; relationships are traced in both 
Jines, and the system with reference to either sex is identical, 



























1 Foster parenia employ the terms dit chitaga- and sot ehirtaga-pait 
‘referring to their slopted sou and daughter respectively. beer 
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5. Tn consequence of the shortness of their lives, their 
ignorance of any method of maintaining accurate records, and 
Jast, not least, the unavoidable complications arising from their 
system of adoption, it naturally follows that they fail in tracing, 
and therefore in recognising, relationships beyond the third 
generation, 

6, In addressing a senior malo relative, the term mace or 
maiola is employed ; if of equal standing, and a father, the 
sume} but if not a parent, the term mar is prefixed to his name; 
if junior, he would be addressed by his name only. ‘The same 
system applies to the females, with whom chdina' or chdnola takes 
the place of maiwand matota, and the''flower” name, to which E 
can now make but a brief allusion’ the place of mars these 
terms, mai'a, china, &e, are equivalent to Mr, Sir, Mrs, Madam, 
&e! "Sir John Lubbock, in his well known work “On the 
Origin of Civilization," points ont the existence of a similar 
custom among the Zeliuyus and Tamils, 

7. In @ table I have prepared, and which I believe to be 
fairly complete, there are about sixty terms, exclusive of 
equivalents, employed to denoto the various degrees of relation 
ship by this race, It will there be seen that, as 
mong. tho Ausiralians near Sydney, mentioned. by” the 
Rev. W. Ridley brothers and sisters speak of one another by 
titles that indicate relative age; that is, their words for brother 
and sister involve the distinction of elder or younger, and that a 
like system is adopted in respect to half-brothers, half-sisters, 
‘cousins, brothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law. 

In addressing the relatives of a wife or husband, or a 
brother's wife, or sister's husband—provided such be senior to 
the speaker—the term mdm is used, 

‘9. A man ot woman may not marry into the family of their 
brothers- or sisters-in-law, but there is no rule against a man 
marrying a gil bearing the seme name as himself, either in 
another tribe or in his own community, the only bar ‘being that 
of consanguinity or adoption, 

10, The nearest of kin to a widow or widower are, (1) the 
grown-up children, (2) the parents, and (3) the brothers and 
sisters. 

Proper Names—1. One of the alleged” peculiarities of the 

¥ Not “ Chomah," at given by Dr. Day. 

2 Vide next wetion, parsgraph 3. 

‘According to” Willian (FI. and the Fijisa’) their (ce, the Fijian) 
any ain expressions which exactly corrypond to the Preach Monsieur 
and Medome."” (Bexthel, p. 356) 

1 Vide dth edition, p 188, 

«Fide Iba Anhrop. Ys vl ip. 260, 

1 Fide Teel fie: 
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Andamanese is that they have no proper names, whereas their 
fystem of naming is, on the contrary, somewhat elaborate, and 
commences even prior to the child’s birth, 

2, When there is reason to expect an increase to the family? 
the’ parents decide what name the child shall bear ; a5  com- 
pliment they not unfrequently select one which is borne by a 
relative, friend, or chief ; and, since all their proper names? are 
common to both sexes no difficulty arises on this score, 

8, In illustration of this let us suppose the name chosen in 
advance to be .dé'ra ; should the infant. prove to be a boy he is 
called dé'ya-6ta-,or, ita girl, dd-ra-kévta-, ‘These terms (dta- and. 
état) aro used’ only during the first two or three years, after 
which, until the period of puberty, the Ind would be addressed 
as déva-déla-, and the girl as .dé'ra-poilola until she arrived at 
womanhood, when she is said to be tin-ld-wi- or d’kd-tiwi-, and 
receives a flower” name* as a prefix to her proper or birth 
tame, By this method they aro! apparently able. to determine 
when their young women become marriageable, ‘There are 

dhteen proscribed trees* which blossom in succession, and the 
“flower” name bestowed in each case is taken from’ the one 
which is in season when tho girl attains maturity; if, for 
example, this should be about the end of August, when the 
chd‘langa- (Pleroearpus dalbergioides) is in flower, dé'va-pirilola 
would become hd'gara® dé'ra, and this double name would cling 

















"When noe. dtvry «wom wil atime bo hard ying (ning 
Shenae shee fhe unbridled ote, 

mis Rageting tgs towakey Woioya.n clawing. ey 
ar, bloga Strgdris, Welage is ready. “(Daring ibe pebed of propane, 
ekthe woman and fer husband aro spoken of ma pi bay +f 
‘bad hai"; the only explanation “offered for the adyjtion cf uch erat i 


+ These number forty, aes lix H.) 
Tener, mat Hate, 
"A manos mae sanote thal oo pap 


‘Atlan (ot wom) eal ned 
SS Sans 
if her senior, mai‘a (his name) ting'la, 
7 
si ae ee 




















om female ther senior, chim tingta, 

wo» ” Hf ber eden! | (hor mame) ting te. 
: the geitals of tho male an female. 
Joep 


al svoaringeable age wes certain flowers to 
Alsknguah themscves by"; bute aa n fact tho: Gower i ether ‘wera gor 


bithered. 
‘Kame ofthe wil be found in Appendix I. 
1 Euphonic corruption of -eh'Tangas” 
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to the girl until she married and was a mother? then the “ flower” 
name would give way to the more dignified term ehdna (madam 
or mother) déve; if childless, a woman has generally to pass a 
few years of married life before she is called chdwa? after which 
no further change is made in her name, 

4, In consequence of this system, as it rarely happens that 
in one community two women are found beating the same 
“flower” aud birth names, there is little chance of confusion 





B, Since no equivalent custom existe with regal to men! 
nicknames are given which generally indicate some personal 
uliarity, 98, for instance, Jbta-pdg- (Bva-, foot, he having 
feet), bala-jo'bo- (Bal'a-, snake, he having lost « hand from a 
‘snake-bite), parnga-dé'ta (Pungr-, good-looking), and so on. All 
these names cling to the bearer for life, especially if they refer 
to some physical deformity. 

6, Seniors often address young married persons in a (to us) 
strange fashion, ie, calling the husband by the wife's name and 
prospective designation; for example, in speaking to a man whose 
name is .tra, and who had married a woman called ira, they 
would say china tive; if the wife were’ enceinte the child's 
name would be used beforehand to denote its parents; thus, 
assuming .weloga to be the name of the yet unborn child, the 
father would be called by that name, and the expectant mother 
o6'loga-biid-* until after the birth of the infant, when, for several 
months, the former would still. bear the sume appellation 
His senor, but would receive from his juniors the more digalded’ 
title of maa .wloga ; while the lattor would be addressed by 
her seniors as swdiloga-d:ta~(or kta in the cage of her child being 
a girl), and by her juniors as china .w6'loga-dta- (or kdtae),* 

Taitiatory Ceremontes—1, On or soon after reaching puberty, 
the fast? which has boon kept during the few provious years (ar 
in some cases, months) is broken ; and instead of the aifix d@'la, 
the prefix ima’ (denoting in this connection a neophyte or 
featir aay menus Caioes ego  S  a 

3 Fide section on * elation 


4 id sigoifis house, habitation. 
or farther information onthe subj of prope net and terms apled 
to men and women, eide sections on Relationships” and " Initiatory' Ce 
‘and Appendices T and K. 


Ay 

‘ection on * Tabu. 
following passage occurs —""The youthful swain 
which gives him the tithe to th 
‘of goo-mo, nguifying, *x bachelor’ desirous of marryi le 
‘at a marriageable age... - (ride footnote 5 on previous page), 
‘efore marrying, young men take a species of oath, after which they sit very 
‘ill for several days, scarcely taking any food.” Plausble as this explanation 
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novice) is attached to the boy’s birth-name he is also addressed 

as mar* givma (master novice) if senior to, and alone with the 

this term ‘ma is retained until the lad is married and 

is a father, after which mata? (Mr)—or, if a chief, maiola—is 

‘adopted in its place, and by this title he would be known for the 

rest of his life. A young chief, however, attains the honorary 
jignation of mai‘a as soon as the novitiate terminates.” 

2. The dokd-yi:ba-, or fasting period (during which turtle, honey, 
pork, fish, and a few other favourite articles of food* are choses 
défenctues), commences between the 11th and 13th year, and varies 
{in length from one to five years; it is observed by both sexes, 
but lasts longer in the case of girls, with whom, indeed, it is not 
terminable till some time after matrimony. ‘As an @'ki-ydd- 
makes up for these restrictions by eating a larger quantity of 
thor fod, he (or she) does not oninanily euler. in physique 
during the probationary period. Tt does not rest with the youth 
or maiden to determine when he, or she, will resume eating the 
various articles above mentioned, but with the chief, who decides 
‘when each individual's powers of endurance and self-denial have 
been sufficiently tested. Exceptional cases are cited in which 
the probationer hus expressed a desire to prolong the time of 
abstinence, it being a eause for boasting when the average period 
hhas been exceeded. 

3. As at present understood, the @'ki-yd'ba- is regarded as a 
test. of the endurance, or, more properly speaking, of the self 
denial of young persons, and as affonting evidence of their 
fitness and ability to support a family. It is divided into three 
periods : Ist, the ydr- (turtle) girmul-; 2nd, the dya- (honey) 
gitmul-; and 3rd, the reg7iri- (kidney-fat of pig) git-mul-# 

4. When the youth is permitted, and agrees, to break his turtle 
fast, a feast is arranged by his friends, consisting entirely of 
that delicacy. The chief, or headman present, first boils in a pot 
(biij-*)a lange piece of turtle-fat, which, when sufficiently cool, he 


tay appear there is no connection between gm ray-fsh, and gma (a youth 
wie EP cere ty pay fa “oarcover, as mentioned ine 
nk section (ede ees), marviageable. young women do Eot 
{ine their” ower” sans in tho mader are feseibody pet ot fuk no 
proce by ele, 
Deregraph 6. 















4 Bulb toe and ste the 2-9b- the individual isd to be Ud ign 
4 Theve comprise the lah of the iguana and paradoxurus, the lacrae of the 
Great beetle (kyu), and a smaller insect called Uitte. 
‘the yirmal- answers very much to the Australian 
‘ bora.” or ceremony of initiation into the privileges ef manhood, spoken of by 
2 “Hepart os Australian Languages and ‘Traditions 
2" y0l i, p, 280, 1878). 
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‘pours over the head of the lad, who remains seated and perfectly 
still. in the midst of his friends while the oil streams over his 
body. The men present remove any ornaments that he may be 
wearing, and rub the grease into his person ; the women and 
children meantime occupy themselves with ‘crying, the idea 
‘being that, after abstaining from turtle for a long time, madness, 
illness, or even death, may result from partaking of it again.! 
After this the novice, who may not wash off the oil with which 
he has been anointed at least until late on the following day, 
is fed witin the flesh of the turtle? of which a certain quantity is 
reserved for his consumption on the ensuing two or three days, 
fand the remainder is distributed among those assembled, He is 
then led to his hut and directed to sit cross-legged on a spot 
covered with leaves of the Myristien longifolia, with a support 
behind him against which He may lean, ‘The turtle flesh, 
previously cooked and set apart for him, is deposited at his side, 
and one or more of his friends take it by turns to sit with him, 
it being their duty to enjoin silence, to supply his wants, and to 
prevent him from falling asleep by singing from time to time as 
the night wears away. The following morning his mother, 
sister and other female relatives, come and weey over him, andl 
paint, first, his ears and the adjoining parts with yd-di-kbi 
and afterwanis his entire person with alternate stripes of this 
compound and tdla-dy-. Some large leaves' made into two 
broom-like bundles are placed in his hands, and other leaves are 
placed in his waistbelt. ‘Thus provided he rises and dances 
frantically,' swinging his arms at the same time, for an hour or 
more, while the women, who are seated with legs outstretched, 
keep time for him by slapping the hollow between their thighs 
with the palm of the right hand, which is held at the wrist 
the other hand; the males look on, or, if they have gone throu, 
the ceremony themselves, accompany him in his performance, 

5. After an hour or s0, when, fatigued with his exertions, the 
youth stops dancing, the ydvdi-ga-mud- is considered at an end, 
‘and the new gizma mingles with his friends, who, nevertheless, 
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novice) is attached to the hoy’s birth-name; he is also addressed. 
‘88 mar* givina (master novice) if senior to, and alone with the 
‘speaker: this term game is retained until the lad is married and 
i8 a father, after which mava* (Mr.)—or, if a chief, mai'ola—is 
adopted in its place, and by this title he would be known for the 
rest of his life. A young chief, however, attains the honorary 
designation of mai'a as soon as the novitiate terminates.* 

2, "The d'ki-wi'ba-, or fasting period (during which turtle, honey, 
pork, fish, and a few other favourite articles of food* are choses 
éfondues), commences between the L1th and 13th year, and varies 
fn length from one to five years; it is observed by both sexes, 
‘ut lasts longer in the case of girls, with whom, indeed, it is not 
terminable till somo time after matrimony, As an d'kd-yd'd- 
makes up for these restrictions by eating a larger quantity of 
‘other food, he (or she) does not ordinarily suffer in physique 
uring the probationary period. Tt does not rest with the youth 
‘or maiden to determine when he, or she, will resume eating the 
‘various articles above mentioned, but with the chief, who decides 
‘when each individual’s powers of endurance and self-denial have 
‘boon sufficiontly tested. Excoptional cases are cited in which 
She probationer. has exproed desire to prolong the time. of 
abstinenco, it being a eause for boasting when the average period 
hhas boen exoveded, 

3. As at present understood, the dki-ydba- is regarded as a 
test: of the endurance, or, more properly speaking, of the self- 
denial of young persons, and iffording evidence of their 
fitness and ability to support a family. It is divided into three 
Resid: at the ye (turtle) gma; 2nd, cho dy (honey) 
giémul-; and 3rd, the rep.jirri- (kidney-fat of pig) gitmud-* 

When tho youth is permitted, and agrees, to brat his turtle 
fast, w feast in’arranged by his friends, consisting entirely of 
that delicacy. The chief, of headman present, first boils in a pot 
(bay-*) a largo piooe of turtle-fat, which, when sufficiently cool, he 
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pours over the head of the lad, who remains seated and perfectly 
still in the midst of his friends while the oil streams over his 
ody. ‘The men present remove any ornaments that he may be 
‘wearing, and rub the grease into his person; the women and 
children meantime occupy themselves with ‘crying, the idea 
Doing that, after abstaining from turtle for a long time, madness, 
illness, or even death, may result from partaking of it againg 
‘After this the novice, who may not wash off the oil with which 
hho has been anointed at» east until Inte on the following day, 
is fed with the flesh of the turtle? of which a certain quantity is 
reserved for his consumption on the ensuing two or three days, 
and the remainder is distributed among those assembled, He is 
then led to his hut and directed to sit cross-legged on a spot 
covered with leaves of the Myristica longifolia, with a support 
behind him against which Le may Iean, ‘The turtle flesh, 
previously cooked and set apart for hin, is deposited at his wide, 
‘and one or more of his friends take it by turns to sit with him, 
it being their duty to enjoin silence, to supply his wants, and to 
Frovent him from falling slop by singing from tin tote an 
the night wears away. ‘The following morning his mother, 
ister and other female relatives, cone and woop* over him and 
paint, first, his ears and the adjoining parts with ydWikiobn, 
and afterwards his entire person with alternate stripes of this 
compound and tony, Some lange Teves! made into two 
broom-like bundles are placed in his hands, and other leaves are 
placed in hie waistbelt,” Thus provided he vses and danoes 
frantically, «winging his arms at the same time, for an hour oF 
mors, while the women, who are seated with legs outstretched, 
oop time for him by slapping the hollow between their thighs 
with the palm of the right hand, which is held at the wrist 
the other hand; the males look on, or, if they have gone thro 
the ceremony themselves, accompany hit in his performance, 
5. After an hour or so, when, fatigued with his exertions, the 
youth stops dancing, the ydut-girmul- is considered at an end, 
‘and the now gi’ma mingles with his friends, who, nevertheless, 
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continue to watch him carefully for two or three days, lest 
harm should result from his recent feast, and also becatise they 
think evil spirits are not unlikely to do him some injury by 
taking advantage of his supposed helpless condition to make him 
deaf, or cause him to forget his way, and thus meet the fate 
which, on the faith of their traditions, they believe to have 
overtaken two of their antediluvian ancestors 

6, All that has been said of youths in respect to the yadt- 
gimul- applies equally to young women, except that matrons 
Temove the novice’s ornaments, and all but one or two of her 
tod'-s (waistbelts*), and her Gdunga- (leaf apron’), which are lett 
for the sake of decency. As, while performing the eonelud~ 
ing dance, some difficulty is experienced in regard to the 
Gunga-, girls are provided on these occasions with a more sub- 
stantial apron of leaves, so that the feelings of the most prudish 
are not violated. 

7. The origin of the term yamul-leke is obscure, and inquiries 
have failed to elicit any satistuctory explanation regarding it ; 
the literal translation is “rainy inonsoon devour-does,” and 
though the ydur-gamul- is always celebrated at that season of 
the year, the term is also applied to the honey feast, which can 
only take place during the dry months, The same equivalents 
are found in the other tribal dialects, so that the peculiarity is 
not confined to the .boji-ngiyji-. ‘The only reasonable explana- 
tion offered is that the expression is in allusion to the sweaty 
(gimar-), or rain-like (yum-), appearance of tie novice when 
the melted fat or honey has been poured and smeared over his 

















peteon. 

8, Lengthened intercourse with the alien population iu their 
midst has naturally led to. their occasionally betraymg some 
indifference in regard to customs, such as that above described ; 
especially is this the case with those who have been brought up 
in the orphanage at Itoss Island. A few years ago one of these 
Youngsters, who had been named Martin, refused to acexde to 
the wishes of his friends in the jungle home to which he had 
returned, and persisted in partaking of the articles of fod pro- 
scribed to all of bis age; as he happened shertly afte to fall 
sick and die, they were fully persuaded thaw he had incurred 
his fate by ‘failing to comply with the ancient rites and 
ceremonies as handed down by their fathers. 

9, On the conclusion of the yd-dt-yir-mul-, the youth is said to 
be an @ka-givmul-, and, as before stated, is addressed as gama ; 
‘but this is not the case with the girl, possibly because she, at 
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this period of her life, receives a “flower” name, and does 
not, therefore, require any additional designation to denote that 
she has attained maturity. If more than one become gima on 
the same day they calleach other gama Uanjopinga-? After 
the yd'di-gimal- turtles’ eggs and the kidney-lat of the ray-fish 
and turtle may, at the bidding of the chief, be again eaten by 
the novice, and in the.fizst ensuing dry season edible roots, and 
the heart of the Caryota sobolifera, imay be added to the bill 
of fare without further ceremony than the observance of strict 
silence on the first occasion of partaking of them. 

10. Between the yddi-garmul- and the dja-yirmul- no fruit 
may be eaten by the novices, who have, moreover, to abstain till 
after the rey-jtri-givmul- from pig's flesh of any kind. 

11. When the honey fast is to be broken a quantity of honey 
combs, according to the number assembled, are on the appointed 
day procured: the did-ydd- being placed in the midst of the 
group, the chief or other elder goes to him with a lange honey- 
comb ‘wrapped in leaves; after helping the novice toa lange 
mouthful, which he does by means of a bamboo or iron knife, 
he presents the remainder to him, and then leaves him to 
devour it in silence: this he does, not, however, by the ordinary 
method, for it is an essential part of the ceremony that he 
should not use his fingers to break off pieces, but eat it bear- 
fashion, by holding the comb up to his mouth and  attack- 
ing it with his teeth and lips* After satisfying his present 
requirements, he wraps what is left of the comb in leaves for 
later consumption. 

12. The chief then takes another comb and anoints the youth 
by squeezing it over his head, rubbing the honey well into his 
body as it trickles down. ‘The proceedings at this stage are 
interrupted bya bath, in order to removeall traces of the honey, 
which would otherwise be a source of considerable incoi 
venience by attracting ants, Beyond the observance of silence, 
and continued abstention from rzji'ri-, the youth is under no 
special restrictions, being able to eat, drink, and sleep as much 
as he pleases. 

13, Early the following morning the lad decorates himself 
with leaves of a species of Alpinic, called jini-¢ and then, in the 
presence of his friends, goes into the sea (or, if he be an érem- 
téga-, into a creck) up to his waist, where, locking his thumbs 
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together, with open hands he splashes as much water as possible 
overhinielf and the bystanders, occasionally ducking his head 
under the surface as well. ‘This is considered a safeguard or 
‘makes, and the on-lookers cry * Gto-ped'ike, Ki-nig 
swdra-j'bo (tke (Go and splash yourself,or Wd:raibo! will got 
inside you), for they imagine that unless they go through thi 
splashing performance, this snake will by some means enter their 
stomachs and so cause death. 

‘Td, The only difference between the sexes with respect to the 
yja-gi’mul- is that with females it cannot take place until after 
the birth of the first child ; they are also required to nbstain 
from honey during each eubenentpreanany in their ease, 
too, a chief or elder (preferably a relative) officiates, and not a 
woman. 

15, A year is generally allowed to clapse between the yédt- 
gm and the gstrega md When this final step is 

lotermined on, the friends and relatives of the @kd-yd'b- start 














on a pig hunt, and, if unsuccessful, the givvul- has to be post 
for, in the case of a young man, it is necessary that the 
‘ceremony be performed with a boar, while for females a sow 


must be procured. 
16, When all is ready, and the party assembled, the chief 
the carcass of the boar heavily on the shoulders, back, 
‘ud limbs of the young man as he sits on the ground,? silent 
td motionless, this isin token of his hereafter becoming, ot 
proving himself to he, courageous and strong. The animal is 
then cut up, and when the fat has been melted, as in the 
proviows cases, iti over the novice, and rubbed into his 
person; he is then fed with rey-jrri-, and if he makes signs for 
Water tis given hin, ba, until the fllowing day, hhe may not 
‘utter a word, rise, or even sleep. ‘Two or three friends generally 
Tenain with inn to attend to hi requirements, which fe makes 
known to them by gestures. 

17, In the morning fresh Ieaves of a tree called rey 1d:kd chal 
‘the fruit of which is much eaten by the Sue And—are brought, 
fand a quantity of them are placed in the hands of the youth, 
anil some more in his waistbelt; he then rises and, as at: the 
tule fest, dances until fainly exhausted. using the month 
flowing the ry:r-girmut, the young penons are called 


4 
“18, It should be added that, whatever may have been the 
intention and practice in former years, it is not necessary at the 
present day for a youth to undergo these several ordeals before 
4 this in believed to be the Ophiephayea elope, 
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he is permitted to # although many remain until 
thay lave undergone these vation rites itis considera limos 
as binding on those who marry, before doing so, to comply with 
these time-honoured usages at some early opportunity, 

arviagy—I. Te as boon sserad that the, © communal 
‘muariage,"* system prevails among them, and that “marriage 
nothing more than taking a female slave," but so far from the 
contract being regarded as a merely temporary arrangement, to 
be set aside at the will of either party, no incompatibility of 
temper or other cause is allowed to dissolve the union, and, 
while biguny, polygamy, polyandry, and divorce are unknown, 
conjugal fidelity till death is not the exception, but the rule, and 
matrimonial differences, which, however, occur but rarely, are 
easily settled with or without the intervention of friends 

2. It is undoubtedly true that breaches of morality have 
‘occasionally taken place among a few of the married persons 
who have resided for any length of time at Port Blair, but this 
is only what might be expected from constant association with 
the Indian convict attendants at the various homes; justice, 
however, demands that in judging of their moral charsetoristics 
we should consider those only who have been uninfluenced by 
the vices or virtues of alien races, 

3. As in various other savage tribes, unchastity* is apparently 
universal among the unmarried of both sexes, and is indeed 80 
entirely disregarded that no reproof is administered, even by the 
nearest relatives, to those who offend in this manner; notwithe 
standing this Inxity, the girls are strikingly modest and child- 
like im their demeanour, and when married are good wives and 
models of constancy, while their husbands do not fall far short 
of them in this respect. It should, however, be mentioned 
that the freedom which exists between the sexes prior to 
wweilock, is confined to those who are not within the prescribed 
limits of affinity, as their customs do not permit of the union of 
any who are known to be even distantly related ; the fact of our 
allowing first cousins to marry seems to them highly objection- 
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able and immoral, which is tuming the tables on us with a 
‘vengeance. 

4. Tn consequence of the lax code of morality prevailing 
among the unmarried, it not unfrequently happens that a 
marriage is brought about by the circumstance of the young 
‘woman being found enceinée, When this is the case, the guanl- 
fans ascertain from her companions or herself who is the cause of 
her being in such a condition, and, whether it is an easy matter 
‘or not to decide this question with certainty, there never appears 
tobe any difficulty in persuading the youth whom she names as 
hher lover to become her hushand, Tt thus happens. that 
children are very rarely born out of wedlock, 

5, Parents and fosterparcnts have the power of betrothing 
their children in infancy, and though oubsequently, durin; 
childhood, they may be parted, the contract must be fulfill 
soon after they attain a marriageable age; it is even alleged 
that, like the Yorubas? the Andamanese look upon a gitl 
betrothed by her parents ns so far a wife that with her pre- 
matrimonial unfaithfulness is accounted a crime, 

6, As soon as the betrothal has been agreed upon, the girl is 
taken to the hut of her future father-in-law, or foster father-in- 
Tay, and the children remain together for’ several months, in 
onder that the fuct of their engagement may become generally 
Known; after this the girl returns to her old home, or is 
adopted by one of her father’s friends, Should either of the 
betrothed pair die young, the survivor is not called upon to take 
any part at the dbsequies, and is at liberty to form another 
alliance, 

_ 7. Until a man attains middle age he evinces great shyness 
in the presence of the wife of a younger brother or cousin, 
and the fecling is invariably reciprocated ; it is, however, other- 
's) wife, who, 
‘moreover, should she be many years his senior, receives 
from him much of the respect accorded to a mother. In the 
first of the above cases all communications are made through a 
thind person, though under no circumstances would ma 
be permissible between them; while in the latter it is 
almost obligatory, unless the disparity between the ages be 


very great 

8. It is not customary for lovers to intimate their desire of 
being married, but it is the duty of the guardian, or, in the case 
‘of widows and widowers, of the chief of the community, to 
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‘matters for those between whom he observes there is 
something more than a passing attachment 

9, Although nearly all marriages are brought, about by one or 
other of the above-inentioned modes, it remains to be added 
that an individual is now and then met with who is regarded as 
married though he (or she) has not conformed with the 
prescribed ceremony ; this occurs when a bachelor or widower 
4g found asleep in one of the buts occupied by unmarried 
females; he and. the woman beside whom he was seen are then 
said to be tigednga-, which means that their union has been 
contracted irregularly. In such eases no ceremony or entertain 
‘mont takes place, for a certain amount of discredit attaches to a 
couple thus united; bnt if their after conduct towards each 
other be considered satisfactory no unpleasant allusions are 
made to the past. 

10. As they have no idea of invoking the aid or blessing of 
Supreme Being, nothing of a religious charucter attaches itself 
to the marriage ceremony, which may be briefly described as 
follows :—On the evening of the eventful day* the bridal party 
‘assemble at the chief's hut or in one of those occupied by 
unmarried women, The bride (whether spinster or widow) sits 
apart, attended by one or two matrons, and the bridegroom 
takes’ his place among the bachelors until the chief or elder 
approaches him, whereupon he at once assumes a modest 
demeanour and simulates reluctance to move ; however, after a 
fow encouraging and re-assuring remarks he allows himself to 
be led slowly, sometimes almost dragged, towards his fiancée, 
who, if she bo young, ly indulges in a great display of 
modesty, weeping an ng her face, while her female 
attendants propare her by straightening her legs; the bridegroom 
ig then made to sit on her thighs, and torches are lighted and 
brought close to the pair that all present may bear witness to the 
ceremony having been carried out in the orthodox manner, after 
which the chief pronounces them duly married, and they are 
then at liberty to retire to the hut which has been previously 

for their occupation, 

TL. Unless they have made arrangements to settle* elsewhere, 
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the newly married couple do not leave the encampment in order 
to got food, or anything else that they may require, as the 
fiends consider it» duty ot priviage to aupply all their needs 
‘until the shyness, consequent on the marriage, has worn off 

12, Wedding presents being as much de rigueur among these 

‘savages as in Mayfair, the happy pair invariably find themselves 

iched by their relatives and acquaintances with the various 
articles of ordinary use, such as nets, buckets, bows, arrows, &e., 
in honour of the event, 

13. On the morning following the marriage the bridegroom's 
mother, or other near female relative, decorates his person by 
painting him with ¢d:la-dy., while the bride is similarly orna~ 
mented by her friends, It often happens that a young couple 
will pass several days after their nuptials without exchanging a 
single word, and to such an extent do they carry their bashfulness 
that they even avoid looking at each other: in fact their conduet: 
would Iead a stranger to suppose that some serious quarrel had 
‘causod an estrangement, 

14 When a few days have elapsed, and they aro in some 
‘measure necustomied to the novelty of their position, they enter 
upon the duties of life, and conduct themselves’ like their 
neighbours: the marriage is then celebrated by a dance, in 
which all, save the bride and bridegroom, take part, 

15, A certain amount of jealousy usually exists between 
Young people during the frst yea of their martiod life; indeed, 
Complete confidence and genuine affection are never entirel 
established until they become parents or, at least, till the wife is, 
found to be enceinte, and oven their relationship to each other is 
not regarded as being s0 close prior to the birth of a child as it is 

lr that event. Confirmatory evidence on this point will be 

iven when describing the funeral rites? where it will be 
Roticed that. the survivor of a childless couple is not looked 
‘upon as chief mourner, 

16, There is no prohibition against sccond marriages, but 
greater respect is entertained for those who show their love and 
esteem for the deceased by remaining single and leading chaste 
lives (6-yitn-té-mar-ber-minga-). It is by no means unusual for a 
man, even though he be young at the time of his wife's death, to 
remain a widower for hersake for many years, or even till death ; 
sa heten pens tht man il ot te slow hi ie to ao that 
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but widows generally marry again when the prescribed term has 
oso: this snot llogter due to constancy on the part of 

fe fair (1) sex, but to the custom, to which allusion hos before 
been made, which all but compels a bachelor or widower to 
propose to the childless widow of his elder brother or cousin (if 
she be not past her prime), while she has no choice beyond 
remaining single or accepting him ; should she have no younger 
Yrother-in-law (or cousin by marrige), however, she is free 
to wed whom she will? 

17. A young widow who is childless usually returns to the 
home of her girlhood, but, if elderly, she lives in one of the huts 
fet apart for spinsters, and those who, situated like herself, ara 
ligible for matrimony ; during the period of her widowhood it 
devolves on one of her senior male relatives to uct as her 
guardian; it is not considered decorous that any fresh alliance 
should be contracted until about « year has elapsed from the 
dato of bereavement, 

18, In the ease of a widow who has children, it is customary 
for her to remain in the same community and keep house forher 
family ; during widowhood—if her husband had been a chief or 
eldor—she continues to enjoy the privileges nccorded her in his 
Lifetime Should she resmarry and her husband happen to be a 
bachelor, or widower without encumbrances,” it is usual for 
hhim to join her community, and live in her hut, but if they both 
have families it becomes a matter of arrangement between them 
which establishment shall be given up. 

19, Some idea of the erroneous views formerly held res 
their marital relations will be gathered from the following 
extracts :—(a) "There is promiscuous intercourse save with th 
parent which only ceases in regard to the woman when she is 
allotted as wife to a moan, but is retained as the prerogetive of 
the male sex.”* (¥) “ Marriage, as we understand the word, is 
unknown to them, and there seem to be few restrictions’ of 
consanguinity, a mother and her daughter being sometimes the 
Wives of the same husband” A siilar statement appears in 
Dr. Brown's work, and the source of both is probably to be 
found in the following passage in Dr. Mouat’s book,in which he 
publishes several extraordinary stories told by an escaped 
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convict Sepoy, named Dudindth? who had apparently. spent 
about thirteen ‘months with the aborigines, during. the first’ two 
years of our settlement at Port Blair (1858- “A man 
named Pooteeah, who doubtless considered him (Dudhndth) 0 
desirable match, offered to bestow upon him, in what they ealled 
wedlock, his daughter Jessa, a young woman of twenty years of 
Aye, whose attractions were doubtless regarded as considerable 
among her native tribe, and « mere gir] named Zigah, a daughter 
of Hessa, who, in that eastern part of the world, was considered 
quite old enough? for the state of marriage, As they were by 
‘ho means troubled with an uneasy amount of virtue they made 
no objection to being assigned to the Brahmin soldier in the 
most unceremonious manner, ‘The two, mother and daughter, 
‘at once recognised him as their husband”... 

20, The main feature of interest in this story is, however, 
somewhat marred when it is discovered that the woman (i:pa"), 
‘who was well known to us for many years subsequent to the 
establishment of the homes, was a ‘girl of not. more than 
seventeen at the time of Dudhndth’s escape, and that she had 
never been a mother prior to her marriage with him‘ ‘The 
child (yea, not Zigah) was merely living under Lipa’s protection, 
‘and was employed, like all children, in helping to supply the 
wants of her guardians, ‘The fact. of child marringes—not. to 
enti bigamy an coneubinage—being quite unknown among 
them, affords additional support to this statement, which is the 
result of careful inquiry, 

21. Dudhnith being of course aware of the ignorance which 
Provailed at the time regarding the habits and customs of the 
Andumanese, appears to haye availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded him of drawing largely on his imagination, 
probably with the object of exciting as much interest as 
Possible in his adventures, and perhaps also of arousing himself 
with the wonder created by his namative, Some of his 
tunrecorded* stories seem, however, to have been still more 


sok acne on thi aesion i apear that he wa oferta 
only one who wae sborigies, his companions boing abot 
down won ta they wero discovered. =f 


1 Vide ante,“ Derlopaest and. Deon,” parngraph 3, and “Reproduetion* 


Bes Rit was Ie nace, There bonne ob al resemling Zasee in ho 


Images (ride Appr 
n-his report nthe oath of December, 1863, the offcer in charge of the 
Apaaroan homes sated that on Dudndi's desertion of her "she tes elle) 
Modo, which sigur» deserted. bride, or m woman that. hau lost her 
gilsseung tare teeming a mother” (8D.—da (at Mo) 
&f the tmsive “flower” names borae by all young women (warried aeel 
oe st ey Boome ater (oe "Erp Nae," arg, ta 


“One friend the Sepoy tells some remarkable exploits of the Mincopie in 
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highly coloured, and failed, therofore, in imposing on the almost 
excusable credulity which existed at a time when next to 
nothing of a trustworthy nature was known concerning these 


a 

3S, With regard to a deceased husband's property, the widow 

disposes of everything, which she does not require for her 
mal use, among his male relatives, 

23, Tt setms superfluons to add that no such custom as. 
audtee provails o has ever been known to exist among them. 

‘Death and Burial.—1. Amongst other erroneous opinions held 

ing these tribes is that which declares that.“ no lamenta- 
tion is publicly made at death,” whereas, in point of fact, the 
demonstrations of grief on such occasions are generally excessive, 
fund are shared, in a greater or less degree, by every wwember of 
the community in which the melancholy event occurs, 

2, In the ease of an infant, the parents and relatives remain 
weeping for hours beside the corpse; afterwards they smear 
their persons with a wash composed of dg- (the common olive 
coloured clay) and water, and, after shaving their heads, place 
a Iump of the samme, called dela-, just above their forcheadst 
her it arden and i eft nue othe individual’ discomfort, 
until the expiration of the days. of mourning* ; should it 
off in the meantime it is renewed. 

3, The burial usually takes place within 18 hours of the 
decease, which time is spent by the mother in painting the head, 
neck, wrists, and knees of her dead child with kbiob- and té’la- 
{ge} she also shaves off the hair, and folds the little limbs 50 a8 
to occupy the least possible space? the knees being brought. up 
to the chin and the fists close to the shoulders ; the body is then 
enveloped in large leaves, called Ad:pa-', which are secured 
with cords or strips of cane, ‘The futher meantime employs 
himself in digging a grave with an_adze (wé'lo-*), in the place 
where his hut fire usually buns when all is prepared the little 
head is uncovered, and the parents gently blow upon the face 

ig, which, an they sem to fodicate x Munchausen-tike facility of eraggers 
thie maton Sedna rope (cunt) x 

This epics to ‘rorrn ually place the de'a- on the top of the 
heads Ieheworn by nether tex until ner they have atained maturity, and 
nly for father, ether, husband, wif brother, sister, sn, oF daughter, the 
ip eu alone ng dvi ae "origin th ne oe lie 












































they are prokibited: 





from the use of hi 
Ps TE we knew vo farther details as to the opinions of the intellectually gifted 
ote fori o reap woleratd it would be enough that, prety to 
‘burial, they place the body of the deceared in the saive position which it once 
occupied att enbrg in De metiers womb” (Pack 
+ Fide Appendix Bi, item 74. 
ide Appendix B, item 15, 
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two or three times in token of farewell;* then, replacing the 
Teayes, they put the corpse into the yrave in a sitting posture, 
‘and fill in and level the earth ; next, having procured a quantity 
Gf tie young Toaves of the common jungle cane, they split thers 
amd niake long fringe-like wreaths, called d'ra-,* which they 
fasten to the trees surrounding the hut, or encircling the entire 
camping ground, the object being to’ apprise any stranger or 
friend who might chance to visit the spot, that a death has 
recently occurred, and that they would therefore do well to keep 
away. 

4, After suspending tho dra- the fire is rekindled and the 
motiier places a shell containing some of he milk besid 
the grave, obviously in order that the child’s spirit, whi 
Delieved to haunt its late home for a fow days, may not lack 
nourishment, All in the encampment then pack up those things 
which are mostly needed and depart to some other camping, 
ground * generally not less than two or three miles distant, 
‘Where they at once construct huts, usually of the description 
called chdng-téraya-s to serve as shelter during the mourning 
period, which asa role lasts about three months; and during 
which the parents and relatives, naturally enough, refrain from 
taking any part in the festivities occurring among their neigh- 
Pours, While mourning it is customary for the érem-téga- to 
‘abstain from pork, and for the dryéto- to deny themselves turtle 
as well as other luxuries, in token of the sincerity of their grief, 

* Dut they never mutilate themselves by cutting off joints of their 
fingers, &e,, 5 do the Hottentots and the Papuans of the Fiji 
Tslands, nor have they, ashas been erroneously asserted in 
Dr. Day's paper, daily, during periods of deep sorrow, to throw 
Honey-comb, if obtainable, into the fire* . 

6. At the expiration of the time mutually agreed upon, they 
all return to the deserted encampment and remove and destroy 
the dva-, ‘The parents then exhume the remains, which are 
takon by the father to the sea-shore, or the nearest creek, there 
to be cleansod® from all putrefying matter: this done, he ‘brings 


fpiting (pow “ Meotng and Parting” paragraph 6). 


‘do the Kol-Koin (Ifottentots) * break up their kraaly after every 
to avcid the proximity of the grave” D. 
‘dourn. Anthrop. Tost.” vol. ai, p. 283, and onde * Habitation,” 


8 
‘practice here referred to, is evidently that of burning beeswax (not 
comb), the abject of which will shortly. be ‘under "Su 
So pespth Ih tnd etek ta baw sete ee. 
| This repulsive duty is always performed by one of the near mate relatives of 
sed pran Dr: Dayan Ie o eave at the extraction of the tl 
‘bones, leis considered, requires great skill ad courage,” but experience and 
Ue statements ofall those aborigines who have been questioned on the: nab 
Goratarettgrer 3 _ 
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the skull and bones back to his hut and breaks up the latter 
into small pieces suitable for necklaces. ‘Tho mother, after 
painting the skull with Adiob-, and decorating it with small 
shells attached to pieces of string, hangs it round her neck with 
A notted chain, called rdd-? After the first few days her husband 
often relieves her by wearing it himself, Infants’ skulls, being 
fragile, are generally preserved carefully from risk of injury 
by being entirely covered with string, but (except temporarily 
‘a8 when travelling, fishing, &.) these ‘souvenirs are not carried 
about ina basket. ‘The next few days are spent by the mother in 
converting the bones into necklaces, called chdwyga-fd-, and when 
several have been made, she and her busband pay visits to their 
friends, among whom they distribute these mementoes, together 
with any of the pieces that may remain over, in order that they 
may make additional necklets for themselves. 

6. Before this distribution takes place, it should be mentioned 
that the mourners remove from their heads the lump of clay 
plhced there on the day of the child's death; the wife also 
Paints her husband's neck, waist, wrists, and knees with kOi'ed- 
‘and further adoms him with a stripe of the sume compound 
from his throat to his navel, and afterwards decorates herself in 
a similar manner, 

7. All due preparations having thus been made, the friends 
assemble round the hut to pay their final visit of condolence ; 
whereupon the bereaved father sings some old song of his, 
which he last sang, perchance, with his little one alive and well 
in his arm, on which all except hinsel? express their grief and 
sympathy by breaking out into loud lamentations, ‘The chorus 
ofthe song is chanted by the women while the parents penform 
A dance wich goes by the name of #140 latnga (it, the shedding 
‘of tears) ; when wearied with their exertions they tetire to their 
hut, and cease from any further display of sorrow, whereupon 
their friends generally take up and continue the melancholy 
dance and song for many hours, the women being then joined 
by the men, who, till this stage of the proceedings, have merely 
‘ected the part of spectators, It should be explained that, the 
chameter of this dance does not differ from that which is 
customary at a wedding or other occasion of rejoicing, except in 
the doleful appearance of the performers. z 

8. On the death of an adult and others, the relatives 
(asin the case of an infant) smear themselves with, dy and 

lace a Ii) ‘on their heads, where it must, remain 
ntl the ed ang. oar necklaces, waisthelts, &c., which the 
deceased was wearing af removed; women then paint the 

‘ pendix B, tow 44. 
3 Fide Apfonae  em 33. 
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‘corpse, whose limbs are folded and enwrapped in the manner 
above described. 

‘9, What the true significance of this practice may be is not 
quite clear, as such of the aborigines as have been questioned 
fort that it is merely for convenience in removal; but sineo 
the custom is also observed in infant burials which, as I have 
mentioned, take place in the very hut wherein the death 
‘occurred, it seems probable that a deeper meaning underlies the 
‘aot; and the real reason may be that which Peschel supplies 
in his reference to the Hottentots who observe the same custom, 
‘ie, that the dead will mature in the darkness of the earth in 
preparation for a now birth.” 

10, As it is not customary for females to attend the funeral, 
when heir part is done, they gently blow upon the face, and 
tak their last farewell look. 

11, None save infants are buried within the eneampment, all 
others being carried to some distant and secluded spot in the 
jungle, and there interred or placed upon a “ machin,” or plat 
form; it is generally arranged beforchand whether of ‘these two 
methods shall bo employed, but the latter is considered the 
more complitnentary, apparently because it involves a little 
‘more labour* 

12, Arrived at their destination, the corpse, which haa heen 
carried by one of the men on his buck, is put down, while the 
final tions are being made, A'spot is selected where 
there is a boulder or large tree,* to mark it, and there, if grave 
has been decided on, they dig a hole about 4 or 5 fect deep, 
with an ndze(w6to-), into which the body is lowered in a sitting 

ne, facing the enst; all present then raise the leaf covering 
the head, and take leave of their friend by blowing upon his 
face, Before the grave is filled in the cords or canés are cut, 
the object being to nsten the process of, decomponition Ly 
oosening the leaves ; a fire is lighted over the spot and a gdbe\ 
or nautilus shell, filled with water, as well as some article which 
Delonged to the deceased, is placed beside it: then the surrounding 
Drushwood for some little distance is cleared away, and d'ra- 
are vied between the trees in the manner and for the 

fore stated. 

13, Should it, however, have been determined to dispose of the 

corpse by the alternative method, a small stage is constructed 











¥ This singular practice also prevailed the ancient Peruvians (vide 
% Anthropology of Prekistoric Peru,” by T.J. Hutchinson, “Joura. Anthrop. 
iv) Ps 7, 1878). 
‘Old persons are generaiy buried. 








‘They never witlogly uae the mre treo or spt a second time, and are car 
eben, crmimctenceenc nt ce 
Fide Appeni B, ‘ea 8, and “Journ. Anthrop. Tas” vol. x, p. 260, 
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of sticks and boughs, about 8 to 12 feet above the ground, 
generally between the forked branches of some lange troo,* and. 
to it the body is Inshed. ‘The head is raised slightly, lookin, 
eastward, and, though the position of the arms is not_ alter 
‘the cords are loosened to allow of the legs being straightened, 
after which the leaves are re-adjusted, so us to cover the entire 
fori, in order to protect it from the’ attacks of hawks, crows, 
and vermin. 

‘4, Two reasons are given for the practice of placing the cor 
with the face towards the rising sun: one being that dissolution 
may thereby be hastened, the other that yereg- or Hades, 
Whither the souls of the departed flee, is situated in tho 
east, 

15, The mourners take a last farewell in the manner before do- 
scribed, and fulfil the remaining duties, as related in the former 
case, ‘The spirit of the deceased being supposed to haunt not 
only the spot where he has been buried, but also the eneamp- 
mont where the death occurred, the community migrate tem= 
Porarily to another camping ground immediately after the 
Tetum of the funeral party, leaving the d'ra-to witness to casual 
visitors of the cause of their absence, 

116, When the period of mourning has expired the men who 
assisted in the funeral rites return to the plice of burial, 
destroy the dva-, and remove the remains of the deceased to the 
fea-ahiore, or to a creck, where the bones are cleaned and aftor= 

rds conveyed to the old encampment, whither they all return: 
and restore their camp to its normal condition, 

17, As all that has been related regarding the distribution of 
the bones of a child and the subsequent dance applies equally 
toall cases, further account of these ceremonies here is unneces 
sary; for fuller information anent the manufacture of the 
necklaces, &e,, I would refer you to the interesting paper by 
Dr, Allen Thomson, F.RS, read before this Institute by the 
‘author in May last 

18, Although in the majority of cases the display of grief is 
thoroughly sincere, there is no doubt that they hope, by testi 
fying to their sorrow in the various ways mentioned, to con 
ciliate the spirits of the departed, and to be by them preserved 
from many misfortunes which might otherwise befall them. 

19, In the case of a young married couple who are childless, 
if either die, the survivor is not the chief mourner, and does 
not even assist at the obsequies, which are performed solely by 














1 They are careful not to select a rait-treo, or one used for the manufacture 
‘of their canoes, bows, and other implement, 

# Vide vo. xp. 298. 

12 Fide port "Heligious Beliefs," &e, paragraph 24. 
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the relatives of the deceased, one of whom subsequently takes 
‘possession of the skull, and wears it until he (or she) chooses 
to part with it, or is asked to do so by another member of the 
family. It should here be stated that it is by no means obliga- 
tory upon the survivor of an elderly couple, or any relative, 
to carry the bones or skull of the deceased for a lengthened 
period except in the event of marrying a brother, sister, or 
‘cousin of the deceased, these relics can be given at any time to a 
friend who may ask for them ; thus it not unfrequently happens 
that the remains of one who was a chief or a favourite in his 
day, are scattered far and wide among his admirers, but when 
in course of time they get mislaid or broken, the owner is often 
easily reconciled to his loss, or makes it good by procuring 
Se ‘mementoes of another and more recently departed 
fri 





20, Tt may be said that as a rule no adult is without at least 
one cidwa-i4- (i, human bone necklace), and the skulls, which 
are generally to be found in every encampment, are worn by 
each in turn, if only for a few hours. 

21, The only difference made on the occasion of the death of 
a chief, his wife, or one of his near relatives, is that all the men 
and lads of the encampment smear themselves with dy-, and 
attend the funeral; the relations alone, however, are. the 
mourners during the succeeding weeks or months which intervene 
before the ¢r2d/atnga-, though, as a token of respect for the 
deceased, and of sympathy with the mourners, other meibers 
of the tribe often abstain from some favourite urticle of food, 
‘and take no part in festivities during the same period. 

22. If a member of another tribe happen to die while on a 
visit, the body would be disposed of in one of the modes I have 
endeavoured to describe, after which intimation would be sent 
to the friends of the deceased, so that they might know where 
to seck for the skeloton when the time for disinterment should 
arrive, 

23. The body of an enemy, stranger, or eaptive child would be 
thrown into the sea, or buried sans cfrémonic, as the bones would 
never be in request. 
| 24. A sudden death is at once attributed to the malign in- 
fluence of Zrem-chdwyala, if the deceased had been recently in 
the jungles, or to yi'ru-win-,if he had been on the sea; in either 
‘case one of the male relatives of the victim, representing the 
feelings of the community, approaches the spot where tho body 


fey ier tnt "a ellen ear ur besa oll mapentel sd ort 
ver, that a wilow wears hor busbsod's sll suspended ound her 
Tor the rt af he ie han fen repeated in more mecet hesuntn and iene 
eraine uoerataditd 














25, When a death which is attributed to Zrem-chdwgala’s 
malignity occurs so late in the-day that the burial has to be 
deferred till the following morning, those who are not mourners 
ng in turns throughout the night, in the belief that this demon 
‘will thus be deterred from doing any farther harm in the en 
‘eampment. 

26, At death they say that Zrem-chdwyala and his sons feast 
upon the blood and soft tissues of all who die on land, and that 
their leavings, excepting of course the bones, are disposed of 
by worms, wen-, but jiaru-win- is supposed to consume every 
portion of those who fall into his elutches 

seeting and Parting —I. Contrary tothe customs of most races, 
‘no salutations* pass between friends, even after a more or less 
Jengthened separation, such as rubbing noses, kissing shaking 
hands, &e.; bat on meeting they remain silently gazing at each 
other for, in our eyes, an absurdly long time—annless of course 
cone or both be hurried; the younger then makes some common- 
plice remark which apparently has the effect of loosening their 
tongues, for they at once commence hearing and telling the 
news? 


2. Relatives, after an absence of a few weeks or months, 
testify their joy at meeting by sitting with their arms 
round each other's necks and weeping and howling’ in a 
manner which would lead a stranger to suppose that some great 
sorrow had befallen them; and, in point of fnct, there is 
no difference observable between their demonstrations of joy on 
these occasions and those of grief at the death of one of their 











2 Fide Appendix B, item 9. 
2 Fide Appendix B, item 10. 
3 Vide aod Anderson. _ 
4 Kines are considered indicative of affection, ‘but are only bestowed on 
infants, 

‘One might imagine that the writer of the article entitled “ Chippers of Flint," 
‘which appenned in" Corabill” (vol. i p. 200), ad heard of ‘cr witnewed & 
Trnsontre of this description, but bad nct watebed ite progres, or he would not. 
eegpain of thre “al bat rece 

Pie Plate IX, fi. 
4 This crutom resembles that which existe among New Zealanders under the 
ame of the Tani. 
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number, ‘The erying chorus is started by women, but the men 
speedily chime in, and groups of three or four may thus be seen 
‘weeping in concert until, from sheer exhaustion, they are com- 
jpelled to desist; then, if neither of the parties are in mourning, 
‘a dance is got up, in which the females not unfrequently take 
Part, but the style of their performance differs from that of the 
‘tmales.! 





3. A husband who is childless, and has been absent from his 
Inoue for some time, on his return to the encampment visits frst 
a blood relation (f any), and when they have wept together he 

to his own hut, not in order to shed more tears, but to see 
find talk to his spouse, ‘The same remark applies’ to a wife 
Similarly ciroumstanced. But in the case of married couples 
who ate parents, the meeting takes place first between them ; 
the wife hangs round er husband's neck sobbing as if her heart 
‘would break with joy at their re-union ; when she is exkeusted 
with weeping, he leaves her, and, going to oue of his relations, 
gives vent to his pent-up feelings of happiness by bursting into 
‘tears. 

“4 Tt is usual for friends at meeting to give each other some- 
thing which may happen to be in their hands at the time, and 
these gifts are regarded as tokens of affection. 

5, Strangers introduced by mutual friends are always warmly 
welcomed by the whole community: they, in common with all 
guests are the fist attended on, the bet fod inthe encump 
ment is set before them, and in every way they are well treated; 
presents alsoare often given them, especially when about to take 
their leave, 

6. “Speed the is an axiom upon which these 
peopl vary tet: the departing vsitae is accompanied by 

is host to the landing-place, or, at all events, some distance on 
his way; when bidding each other farewell the guest takes the 
hand of his host and blows upon it; when the compliment has 
‘een returned, the following dialogue’ ensues -— 
Degring visor: wo dk “Tam of (i, Herein 
eed 1). 
Host: 6, wehik wat dn ; tain tdlik kach dn ydte? ‘Very well, 
{g0; when will you come again ? 
Departing visitor; igd-tek dd ngat min FH, will bring 
away something for you one of these days, 
Hon: jt nang eh May wo sat te yo 
parting visitor: tai do érgélephe. Twill take good 
‘of that (li I will bo watoltful, Lttoe 
Afterwards they aguin blow upon each other's hands, and part, 




















2 Fide port * Games and Amusements,” paragraphs 27 and 30, 
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shouting invitations and promises for a future date until beyond 
earshot. 

7. When nearing home, after an unusually successful hunting 
or fishing expedition, the men raise a shout! of triumph in order 
to apprise their friends of their good fortune, and the women 
take up the cry and express their delight by yelling* and slap- 
ping their thighs; but when the encampment is entered, these 
‘sounds of rejoicing almost invariably cease for a while, and, after 
depositing their spoils, the hunters remain speechless for some 
time ere recounting their Puen and exploits: for this 
strange tice they ay ‘unable to account. 

8 ocnatatial poses ‘pass between friends or between 
husband and wife, and inquiries relating to health are unusual: 
unless addressed to an invalid. 

9. When a man is thirsty and wishes also to wash his hands, 
he first, if alone, stoops down and drinks from the stream, or 
raises the water to his lips in a leaf or vessel ; then, filling his 
mouth with water, he squirts it over his hands, using his un- 
empt locks as a towel. Should any one else be present, he 
would pour the water over his friend’s hands as well, not from 
his mouth, but from a leaf. 

10. They do not bathe daily, but at irregular intervals, when 
oppressed with the heat, or when, from some cause, as, for i 
stance, in gathering honey,’ their persons become sticky and un- 

it, and ablutions, consistently with comfort at least, can- 
not be dispensed with. It will be understood that these remarks. 
apply to the éremtd'ga-, rather than the dryéto-, who, from the 
nature of their pursuits, are on the whole fairly clean.* 

11. During the hot weather they smear their bodies with 
‘common white clay, called dy-;* dissolved in water, and avoid, as 
far as they are able, any lengthened exposure to the direct rays, 
of the sun. If compelled to leave the shelter of the jungle, they 
are in the habit of holding a large leaf screen, kd pajd'tnya-s 
over their heads as a protection (this is also done during a 
shower); should they be travelling by boat they lessen the 
discomfort caused by excessive heat by pouring water over 
themselves, or by plunging overboard and swimming alongside 
the canoe for some part of the way. 

Sen ope lem for tie dango of stingy vi 
isting oft eee incerta ead ne TP ri 

2 Fe Appendix H (ai ch dy ay 

«The ntl vera to tno the rene in Sc rck 
Se prema at ‘gts the wa wile abing tad 


ng. : 
Fide Appenix B, item 50. 

© Vide Appendix B, item 74. 
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Mire—1, It would seem that the Andamanese, like the quon- 
dam aborigines of Tasmania, have always been ignorant of the 
art of producing fire. 

2 The assertion’ that these tribes when first discovered, 
assuming that this refers to either the second or ninth century? 
‘were ignorant of the use of fire may or may not be correct; but 
if any faith can be placed in the traditions held by them on the 
subject, their acquaintance with it dates from no later period 
than the Creation ! 

3. The most satisfactory conjecture as to the source whence 
they first obtained fire appears to me to be based on the fact of 
there being two islands attached to the group, one of which 
(Guat alert) containn an active volcano, end tha char (War- 
condam Island) a now extinct one. 

4. Being strangers to any method of producing a flame, they 
naturally display much care and skill in the measures they 
adopt for avoiding such inconvenience as might be caused by 
the extinction of their fires. 

5, Both when encamped and while journeying, the means em- 
ployed are at once simple and effective. When they all leave 
‘n encampment with the intention of returning in a few days, 
Haile taking with them one or more amoulderig logs, wrap 
in leaves if the weather be wet, they place a large burning log 
or faggot in some sheltered spot, where, owing to the character 
and condition of the wood invariably selected on these oecasions, 
it smoulders for several days, and can be easily rekindled when 
required. Decayed pieces of the Croton argyratus, and two 
‘species of Diospyros,* and a fourth, called by them chér-, but not 

et identified, are chietly used as fuel. As may be inferred, all 
Intonr of sping ead chopring ia saved, a ite only necessary 
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to beat a log of this description on a stone or other hard substance 
 fow times before it breaks up into as small pieces as are 
needed. 

6. In each hut that is occupied there is invariably a fire, the 
object of which is to keep the owner warm, to drive away in- 
sects, and to cook food, while the smoke is useful in preserving 
the store of provisions, which are placed about two feet above 
it for that purpose." 

7. Council fires, or fires burnt on special occasions, are not 
among their institutions; even the household fire is not held 
sacred, or regarded as symbolical of family ties, and no rites are 
connected with it ; there are no superstitious beliefs in reference 
to its extinction or pollution, and it is never employed literally 
or figuratively as a means of purification from uncleanness, 
blood, death, or moral guilt, 

8, Fires are generally kindled by fanning the embers with a 
frond of the Asplenivm nidus (pd:tla-),and they are extinguished 
by pressing the burning logs against’ some such object as a tree, 
canoe, oF stone. 

9. Reference must here be made to the mis-statement which 
has found its way into several papers concerning the existence of 
so-called “oven-trees” among the Andamanese, The belief appears 
to have originated in the practice which prevails among them of 
taking advantage, during brief halt of the natural shelter afforled 
by the peculiar formation of the roots of the Pterocarpus dal- 
dergioides, and trees of the Ficus genus, so common in. these 
islands, and which, extending like buttresses on all sides of the 
trunk, are, especially when roofed over with a light thatch such 
8 these people are accustomed to make in a few minutes, 
capable of accommodating small parties euddenly overtaken by a 
storm, or needing a temporary resting-place: the trices of tires 
lighted by successive parties against these trees, and the hollows 
thus caused, having been noticed, the opinion was formed, and, 
‘without sufficient corroborative evidence, promulgated, that they 
were “ purposely charred,” and that * great pains is taken in thelr 
preservation.”* As a matter of fact, the Andamanese no more 
employ oven-trees than do the gypsies in Bulyaria, alluded to by: 
General Pitt-Rivers, F.RS,? who, using constantly the same trees, 
have formed a semi-cylindrical chimney, which might reason- 
ably be regarded, by one unacquainted with their habits, as an 
attempt to form an oven. 

10. While it is the women's business to collect the wood, the 
duty of maintaining the fires, whether at home or while travelling 


1 Tide ante “ Habitations," paragraph 5, 

2 Vide Mouat, pp. 308-2. 

9 Fide Journ: Anthrop. Inst," vol. xi, pp. 278 and 200 (Appendix 1), 
M2 
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by land or sea, is not confined to them, but is undertaken bj 
tose of either sex who have most leisure or are least burden 

LL. Probably nothing introduced by us so impressed them 
with the extent of our power and resources as snatches ; that we 
should be able to produce fire with such ease and by such means 
twas not unnaturally regarded as evidence of our being super- 
humanly gifted. 

superstitions.—1. Fire is supposed to possess the power of 
driving away evil spirits: when, therefore, at night they hear in 
imagination the approach of tho dreaded Zrem-chdurgala, they 
throw burning logs into the jungle surrounding the encampment, 
Again, should any of the community have occasion to leave their 
nuts at night, no matter how short the distance, he (or she) 
invariably takes some fire as a protection against’ any demons 
that may be in the vieinity ; a torch is also taken if it be very 
dark at the time. 

2, Of darkness they assert that it was instituted on account 
of the misconduct of two of their ancestors, as will shortly be 
‘mentioned? 

3. From fear of displeasing mai .ogar-* (Mr. Moon), during 
the first few evenings of the third quarter, when he rises after 
sundown, they preserve silence, cease from any work on which 
they may be engaged—even halting should they be travelling — 
and almost extinguish any light or fire which they may be 
Durning. This is owing to the belief that he is jealous of atten- 
tion being distracted to other objects than himself at such a time, 
or of any other light being employed than that which he has 
been graciously pleased to afford so abundantly. By the time 
‘the moon has ascended a few degrees, however, they restore their 
fires and resume their former occupations, as they consider they 
have then sufficiently complied with mata .o-gar’s wishes and 
requirements. The glowing aspect of the full moon on its first 
appearance above the horizon is supposed to indicate that mai‘a 
<diyar- is enraged at finding some persons neglecting to observe 
these conciliatory measures; there is alsowan iden tat, i he be 
easy emer, he will ‘punish them by withdrawing or 

iinishing the light of his countenance 

ing meteorolites they appear to possess no super- 
stition, Shooting stors and meteors they view with apprehension, 
Delieving them to'be lighted faggots hurled into the air by #rem= 
chdwgala in order to ascertain the whereabouts of any unhappy 
‘wight in his vicinity ; if, therefore, they happen to be away from 
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their encampment when the phenomenon ogous they invarialy 
secrete themselves, at the bottom of a boat, for example, if 
fishing, and remain silent for a short time before venturing to 
resume their interrupted employment. 

‘6, Between dawn and sunrise they will do no work,save what 
isnoiseless, lest the sun should be offended, and cause an eclipse, 
storm, or other misfortune to overtake them. If, therefore, they 
have oceasion to start on a journey or hunting expedition at so 
early an hour, they proceed as quietly as possible, and refrain 
from the practice, observed at other periods of the day, of testin 
the strength of their bow-strings, as the snapping noise cai 
thereby is one of those to which the sun objects, 

6, They invariably partake of a meal soon after rising, as it is 
believed that no luck can attend any one who starts to his day’s 
‘work on an empty stomach, 

7. They dare not use the wood of the tree called al-aba- (the 
bark of which supplies the fibre used in making harpoon lines 
and turtle nets) for cooking turtle, for, as will be found else 
where; this is an act s0 abhorrent to mata .igar- that he visits 
the offenders with summary and condign punishment. 

8. In tempestuous weather the leaves of the Minusgps indica 
are constantly thrown on the fires, as the popping sounds thns 
produced are thought to have the effect of assuaging Pitluga-'s 
fary and causing the weather to moderate. 

9. When they seo a dark cloud approaching at a time when 
rain would prove very inconvenient, as when hunting, travelling, 
&e,, they advise Pii:luga- to divert its course by shouting * sed-rae 
Jirbo kerpke, kophe, kpke” [Warra-jobo* will bite, bite, lite (you)). 
Tf in spite of this a chower falls they imagine that ‘Prlugas te 
‘undeterred by their warning. 

10. This practice of menacing Paluga- is probably that to 
which Colonel Symes alluded when he wrote that “they confess 
the influence of a malignant Being, and, during the south-west 
‘monsoon, when tempests prevail with unusual violence, they 
deprecate his wrath by wild choruses.” 

11, Storms are regarded as indications of Picluga-’s anger; 
winds are his breath, and are caused to be blown by his will ; when 
it thunders Paluga- is said to be growling at something ‘which 
hhas annoyed him ; and lightning, they say, is a burning log flung 
by him at the object of his wrath. 

12. There is an idea current that if during the first half of the 
rainy season they eat the Caryota sobolifera, or pluck and eat 
the seeds of the Bnlada pursetha, or gather yams orother edible 


1 Fide pout "Mythology parygraph 82 
The canto at airesly encved ale "Madcion”appeie tobe tie 
Ophiaphayee caps, 
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roots, another deluge would be the consequence, for Pitluga- is 
‘supposed to require these for his own consumption at that period 
of the year; the restriction, however, does not extend to the 
Fallen seeds of the Entada pursatha, which may be collected and 
‘eaten at any time with impunity. 

18, Another of the offences visited by Pa 
the burning of beeswax; the smell ‘of which is said to be 
‘peculiarly obnoxious to him, Owing to this belief itis a common 

tice seoretly to bum wax when a person against whom they 

ill-will is engaged in fishing, hunting, or the like, the object 
Yeing to spoil his sport and cause him as much discomfort as 
possible; hence arises the saying among them, when suddenly 
Svertaken by a storm, that some one must be burning wax, 

14, The rainbow is regarded as Zrem-chduyala’s dancing or 
sounding board, which is only visible at certain times; its 
appearance is said to betoken approaching sickness or death to 
‘one of their number, and is, therefore, inauspicious? 

15, There are no superstitions anent hills, valleys, rocks, &o., 
which, as stated in my last. paper,’ Pivtuga- is believed to have 
formed for some purpose of his own, ‘The formation of creeks 
{i uttributed to « fortunate accident, the account of which heinge 
‘connected with their traditions inust be reserved for that section.* 

16. They imagine earthquakes to be caused by some mis 
chievous male spirits of their deceased ancestors, who, in their 
impatience at the delay in the resurrection, combine to shake 
the palm-tree on which they believe the earth to rest, in the 
hope thereby of destroying the cane bridge? which stretches 
Detween this world and heaven, and alone maintains the former 
in its present position, These selfish spirits are, however, said 
to be careful never to indulge in such practices during the dry 
‘months, as they imagine that, in consequence of the surface of 
iovearth being then much cracked ‘with heat, there would. be 
considerable risk of its tumbling about their ears and crushi 
them instead of toppling over in one solid mass. ‘They are said, 
therefore, never to play at earthquakes except during, or shortly 
after, the rainy season, But for the intervention of female 
spirits, who do their utmost to dissuade or prevent their male 
companions from continued enjoyment of this dangerous pastime, 
they aro persuaded that there would be much cause for alarm on 
every occurrence of an earthquake. 

17. They believe that every child which is conceived has had a 
cide ante Death and Burial, foot-n 
devas Indian el 1b the dantng ope (ote Tile tn the 
cr gy Mainline of Wil). 
le ante * Topography,” parsgra 
Fide post «Mythology? 1a. 

1 Vide out © Religious ile de, paragraph 25. 
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prior existence, but only as an infant, If a woman who has Tost 
‘a baby is again about to become a mother, the name borne by 
the deceased is bestowed on the foetus, in the expectation that it 
will prove to be the same child born again. Should it be found 
at birth that the babe is of the same sex as the one who died, 
the identity is considered to be sufficiently established, but if 
‘otherwise the deceased one is said to be under the rdu- (Ficus 
Yaonyera) in ohdvitden- (Hades) 

18. They have no peculiar ideas in reference to yawning, 
hicooughing, spitting, or eructating, and hissing* is unknown, 

19, Tosnoceo is auspicious, and therefore regarded with favour, 
‘When any one sneezes the bystanders ask, “ Who is thinking of 

fou?” to which the person replies by naming some absent 
Friend, or, should he be alone when he ancoze, he anys, “Here I 
‘naming the place). 
20, If they haye a dream which they regard as bad, as, for 
instance, that a canoe was dashed on a reef, or that an socident 
occurred while pig-hunting, or even if, when awake, they hear 
two canoes bumping against each other while at anchor, the 
consider it essential to accept such as «warning, and act 
ingly, vin, by taking steps to incur no risk of a misudyenture 
this is generally accomplished by remaining at home for two or 
three days. 
<2, A small striped, anake called tirala. is upposed to 
produce the streams of the red oxide of iron, Abtob-chivtaga-, and 
live-coloured clay, chiitnga-, s0 much employed by them ; the 
ind for the belief is the alleged fact that this snake, when 
isturbed, ejeots from its tail a whitish fluid, which is of a deadly 
nature. ‘They declare that the poison is such that it cannot be 
removed by washing or other means, and that it causes intense 
in to the victim, who invariably dies within a few hours, 

22, There is a small bind, not ‘yet identified, called by them 
prehrot, the meeting with which’ is looked upon as ominous of 
fn approsching death in their mide, When a woodpecker it 
heard tapping on a tree he is said to be giving warning of the 
approach of deiv-* so they proceed in fear and trembling until 

danger is supposed to be past,. The notes of the pai- and 
ritey- (two binds not yet identified) are regarded as a sign that 
there are enemies in the vicis 
these are heard, they at once retrace their steps, if they happen 
to be on the moye, or, should they be in an eneampment, they 
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temporarily vacato their huts and remain on the alert with their 
‘weapons rendy for immediate use, The cry of another bird, 
called chéya-, informs them of the approaching visit of a friend. 
Finally, if while travelling they hear the cawing of a crow, they 
say they must he near some occupied, or recently abandoned 
‘exicampment. This belief is doubtless traceable to the fact that 
these birds are among the principal scavengers of their camping 


grounds. 

23, Tt has heen noticed that they will never whistle between 
sunset and sunrise, and the reason they give is that this sound, 
more than any other, attracts 2rem-chdigala during those hours. 
‘When animals behave in an unaccountable manner, especially 
‘at night, it is said to be because they see this demon. 

Religious Reliefs and Demonology —l. I have several times 
mentionedthe Supernatural Beings, Pirluga-and.@rem-chdwgala, 
and must now enter more into detail regarding the beliefs held 
‘by the Andamanese concerning these and other spirits, 

2, Though no forms of worship or religious rites are to be 
found among them, yet are there certain beliefs reganiing 
powers of good and evil, the Creation, and of a world beyond 
the grave, which show that even these savages have traditions 
‘more or Iess approximating the truth, but whence derived will 
ever remain a mystery. 

3, It is extremely improbable that their legends were the 
result of the teaching of missionaries or others who might be 
supposed to have landed on their shores in by-gone years; for 
not ouly have they no tradition of any foreigners having settled 
in their midst and intermarried with their ancestors, or even of 
having so far established amicable intercourse as to be able to 

juire a knowledge of any one of their languages, but our own 
econ, c0 far from differing from theirs on those points, tend 
Glearly to show that, from the earliest times till so recently as 
1858, these islanders have been more or less universally 
regaried as cannibals, in consequence of which they were much 
drended by all navigating the adjacent ceas. The persistency 
‘with which they resisted with showers of arrows all attempts to 
Jand on their shores," precludes the belief that any one, prior to our 
settlement would from choice have visited these islanders in 
the vain hope of reclaiming them from their savage state, and in 
oder to teach them the Biblical, Mohammedan, or other versions 
fof the Creation, Fall, Deluge, &e.; while it may surely be 

1 able exate of their hostility willbe explained in a later section 
eetecarac coset ne as he et 

S12 ozo an orpbatace war ctabished nt Row Tsland (Port Blas) for 
hidyen of the aborigines, Dut itis very daubifal whether even the atcy 
itctigeot of the inmates have obtained, much lew Wwisined, ore thane 
Shementary knowledge of the outline of the truthe uf Christianity. 
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assumed that if any shipwrecked persons had ever been cast on 
their coast, they would, in the improbable event of their lives 
Deing spared, have left some traces of the fact, such as might be 
looked for among the customs, in the culture, or physical 
characteristics of these savages, but these are vainly to be 
sought in any section of the race. 

4, Moreaver, to regard with suspicion, as some have done, the 
genuineness of such legends as those in question argu 
ignorance of the fact that numerous other tribes; in equally 
remote or isolated localities have, when first discovered, been 
found to possess similar traditions on the subjects‘ under 
consideration. 

5, Further, on this subject as well as on all others in which 
there appeared any risk of falling into error, I have taken 
special care not only to obtain my information on each point 
from those who are considered by their fellow-tribesmen as 
authorities, but who, from having had little or no intercourse 
with other races, were in entire ignorance regarding any save 
(nix corn. leganda: have, besides, ix every’ cate; by tale 
quent inquiry, endeavoured to test their stitements, with the 
trustworthiness of which I am thoroughly satisfied. I may 
also add that they all agree in stating that their accounts of the 
Creation, &,, were handed down to them by their first parent 
Témo- (Adam), and his immedinte descendants, while they 
trace all ‘their superstitions and practices to the “days before 
the Flood”! 

6, I shall presently speak of the legends current. anent the 
Creation, and also the Fall and Deluge: the latter will there be 
seen to have been, selon eu, consequent on the former. 

7. In spite of their knowledge of, or belief in, a Supreme 
Being? whom they call Pirluge-, they live in constant fear of 
certain evil spirits, whom they apprehend to be ever present, 
and on the watch to do them some bodily injury. 

8 OF Partuga- they say that— 

I. Though His appearance is like fire, yet He is (now- 
a-days) invisible. 

II. He was never born and is immortal. 

TIL By him the world and all objects, animate and inanimate, 

‘were created, excepting only the powers of evil 
IV, He is reganted as omniscient while it is day, knowing 
‘oven the thoughts of ther hearts 

YV. He is angered by the commission of certain sins? while to 

1 A story of the Fall occurs in the myths of the Baki, the South Sew 
Islanders, the. Zale the Australians andthe New Zealanders (ede " Wiblial 
Traditions and Sevage Mytba”—St Jom? Gesete, July lth, 1981) 
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those in pain or distress he is pitiful, and sometimes 
deigus to afford relief. 

VI He is the Judge from whom each soul receives ite 
sentence after death, and, to some extent, the hope of 
escape from the torments of jer eg-ldr-mite- (regarding 
‘Which anon) is said to affect their course of action in 
the present life? 

9, Paligas is belivved to live in a large stone house in the 
sky, with @ wife whom he created for himself; she is green in 
‘appearance, and has two names, chdn'a duclola (Mother Fresh 
Sacer Shrimp), and cham -pd-lak- (Mother Eel) ; by her he has a 
Tange family, all, except the eldest, being girls; these Inst, 
Known as mé'ro-win- (sky spirits or angels), are said to be black 
in appearance, and, with their mother, amuse themselves from 
time to time by throwing fish and prawns into the streams and 
‘sea for the use of the inhabitants of the world. Paluga-'s son is 
called spijchév-: he is regarded as a sort of archangel, and is 
lone permitted to live with his father, whose orders it is his 
duty to make known to the méro-irin-. 

10, Pirluga- is said to eat and drink, and, during the dry 
months of the year, to pass much of his time in sleep, as is 

wed by his voice (thunder) being rarely heard at that season ; 
fie is the source whence they receive all their supplies of 
animals, birds, and turtles; when they anger him he comes out 
of his house and blows, and growls, and hurls burning f 
Ge pomcin ther wards, voots their offences with viclent 
thunderstorms and heavy squalls; except for this purpose he 
seldom leaves home, uniess it be during the rains, when he 
Gesconds to earth to provide himself with certain kinds of food ; 
how often this happeus they do not know since, now-a-days, he 
is invisible. ; 

i. Palugo- never himself puts any one to death, int he 
objects 20 strongly t seeing a pig bedly quartered and carved 
that he invariably points out those who offend him in this 

to a class of malevolent spirits called .chdl-, one of whom 
forthwith despatches the unfortunate individual. 

12. Piluga- hus no authority over the evil spirits, the most 
Greaded of which are Zrem-chdwgala, jii-ru-win-, and ntla- 

‘are self-created, and have existed from time immemorial, 
‘The first of these, the evil spirit of the woods, has « numerous 
Foray Biwi ine bad gilola, who remains at home with 
‘daughters and younger children, while her husband ‘and 
grown-up sons Toar about the jungles with a lighted torch 
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attached to their left legs, in order that the former may injure 
fany unhappy wights who may meet them unprotected,” and in 
the dark; he generally makes his vietims ill, or kills them by: 
wounding them internally with invisible arrows? and, if he is 
successful in causing death, it is supposed that they feast upon 
the raw flesh*; Zrem-chdugala, indeed, appears to be to the 
‘Andamanese much what “ Arlak” is to the aboriginal Austra 
Tian: in both cases these evil spirits are represented as afraid 
of light; rem-chdsgala is said to be also afraid of, or to avoid, 
the ees antla-, 

13. This spirit, .xla-, is supposed to live in ant-hills, and to 
have neither wife nor child; he is not regarded as ‘such 
malevolent personage as Zren-chdwyala, and, though he" is 
always armed with a knife, he rarely injures human beings with 
it, or, when he does do so, its not in order to feed upon their 
bodies, for he is said to eat earth only. 

14. As the evil spirit of the sea, they say 
that he too is invisible, and lives in the sea with his wife and 
children, who help him to devour the bodies of those who are 
drowned or buried at sea; fish constitute the staple of his food, 
‘ut he also occasionally, by way of variety, attacks the abori- 
ines he finds fishing on the shores or by the creeks. ‘The 
Weapon he uses is a spear, and persons who are seized with 
cramp or any sudden illness, on returning from, or while on the 
water are said to have been “speared” by jilrwinin-. He has 
‘Yarious submarine residences, and boats for travelling under the 
surface of the sea, while he carries with him a net, in which he 
Places all the victims, human or piscine, he may succeed in 














Expturing. 

M5. Besides these three chiof demons, there ia a company of 
evil spirits who are called hdl, and who are much dreaded. 
Thay are believed to be descendants of ma‘ hdl* who lived in 
antediluvian times. They generally punish those who offend 
them by baking or roasting pig flesh, the amell of which is 
particularly obnoxious to them, as it is also to Prvupa-, who, 
therefore, often assists them in discovering the delinquent; the 
fame risk does not attend Qoiling pork,’ which the olfactory 
nerves ofthe fastidious dl are not keen enough to detect. 

: Fie ant Seite parkgrege 1 (oot-note), and “Death and Baril” 
Pate «Death and Bar" parngnch 28, 
Fite Wood, Ratorl Mistery dan. 
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16, While the Andamanese say that they are linble to be 
by jaru-win- at any time or in ony 


struck by @rem-chdwgala or 
eae offend them, and that 


the day while they are stationary, this being necessitated 
the distance from the earth of their abode, whence they hurl 
sir darts: an invisible spear is the weapon they always use, 
‘and this is thrown with unerring aim at the head of their 
Victims, and isinvariably fatal As those demons are considered 
ally dangerous on the hottest days, they are apparently 
ccna for tho Gente from sunstrobe which happen 
from time to time. 
Tr. The sun, china Jrdo-, is the wife of the moon, maia 
Pyar, and the stars, hdito-, which are of hoth sexes, are their 
the latter go to sleep during the day; the whole 
sir meals near Pirluga-’s house, but never enter it. 
is like and covered with thorns, but maia 
is white skinned, and has two long tusks' and a big 
hhome is situated somewhere below the eastern 
while the former, after setting, rests till dawn, the 
in consequence of the cares of his numerous 
to keep very irregular hours. During their 
‘the earth to their home, they are believed to 
‘Afford the blessing of light to the unfortunate spirits in Hades, 
‘and also, while sleeping, to shed a “dim religious light” over 
that region: itis by Parluga-’s command that the celestial bodies, 
while crossing the sky, bestow their light. 
18. The phenomena of the waning and waxing of the moon is 
explained by saying that they are ocasonel by “his” applying 
cloud to his person by degrees, after the manner 
of their own use of Aivb- and td'la-dy-7 and then gradually 


19, Reference has lady nega their superstition 
‘regarding the cause of a lunar ‘in case mat‘ 
shonld be so ill-advised as permanently to withhold 
(or render himself in other ways still more disagreeable, when- 
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‘ever the moon is some persons at once seize their 
‘bows and twang them as rapidly as possible, thereby producing 
‘a rattling sound as if discharging a large ‘number of arrows, 
while commence at once sharpening their rita. Of 


‘course this hostile demonstration is never lost upon the imoon, 
‘who does not venture to hurt those who show themselves ready 
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to give himso uncomfortable aroception. Their immunity from 
hharin on these occasions has given rise to some joking at the 
expense of the luminary in question, for, during the continuance 
of the eclipse, they shout in inviting tones to the hidden orb ag 
follows —.Ggar-,laden balak ban lebe ng'tdéati! dati? doatil® 
© moon, I will give you the seed of the balak/ show yourself 





a 1 i) 

Pe Ther boy to explain the custom whish' Colonel Sata 
describes as adoration to the sun and moon, for, as has been 
stated, no trices of worship or forms of religion, in the common 
acceptation of the term, exist among these tribes. 

21. A solar eclipse alarms them too much to allow of their 
indulging in jests or threats, &e,: during the time it lasts they 
all remain silent and motionless, as if in momentary expectation 
of some calamity. 

22, The world, exclusive of the sea, is declared to be flat 
and to test on an immense palm-tree (Caryota sobolifera) called 
irate, which stands in the midst of a jungle comprising the 
‘whole aren under the earth, » This jungle, chdsid'n- (Hades), jw 
gloomy place, for, though visited in turn by the sun and moon, 
it can, in consequence of its situation, be only partially lighted : 
it is hither the spirits (chdwga-) of the departed are sent by 
‘Parluga- to await the Resurrection, 

23, No change takes place in .chdvitd-n- in respect to growth 
or age; all remain as they were at the time of their departure 
from the earth, and the adults are represented as engaged in 
hunting, after a manner peculiar to disembodied spirits, In 
onler to furnish them with sport the spirits of animals and 
binds are also sent to .chd-itd'n-, but as there is no sea there, the 
dhdwya- of fish and turtle remain in their native element and 
are preyed upon by jiru-win-, The spirits (chdwya-) and 
souls (6t-yo'lo-) of all children who die before they cease to be 
entirely dependent on their parents (ie, under six years of age). 
go to.chdildn-, and are placed under a riu-tree* (Ficus laccifera 
‘on the fruit of which they subsist. As none can quit chditdn- 
who have once entered, they support their stories regarding it 
by a tradition that in ages long past an dlo-pai'ad-* was favoured 
in a dream with a vision of the regions and of the pursuits of 
the disembodied spirits. 

24, Some of their legends, as will be seen elsewhere,* appear 
to bear out the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, as 











1 This is aid derisively, for, although these weeds are largely consumed by the 
‘igs, the aborigines themselves do not consider them ft for food. 
Fide ante Superstitions,” paragraph 17. 


2 Fie nfs Slaps and Witthert 1 
4 Pie port" Mythology,” paragropis 15, 16,29. 
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‘certain of their ancestors (.{6-mola) are stated to have vanished 
from earth in the form of various kinds of animals and fish. 
ho sis ol thoes nt tus treneoroed although In, Hae 
are believed occasionally to assist them in performing tasks of 
tnusual difficulty ; and it is thought that all the departed are 
tosome extent conscious of what transpires in the world they 
once inhabited, and are able to promote the welfare of those 
who bear them in mind.* 

25. Between the earth and the eastern sky there stretches an. 
invisible cane bridge (pitdga-ldr-chdwya-) which steadies the 
former and connects it with jerzg- (paradise) ; over this bridge 
the souls (Gt-yélo-) of the ‘departed* pass into paradise, or 
to jereg-lir-migi-, which is situated below it: this latter 
plage might be described as purgatory, for it is a place of 
Punishment for those who have been guilty of heinous sins, 
such as murder, Like Dante, they depict it as very cold, and 
therefore a most undesirable region for mortals to inhabit. 
From all this it will be gathered that these despised savages 
Yelieve in a future state, in the resurrection, and in the three- 
fold constitution of man. 

25. In serious lies the sues spirit (ekdueya) i said to 
‘be hovering between this world and Hades® but does aot 
remain permanently in the latter place until some time after 
death, during which interval it haunts the abode of the deceased 
‘and the spot where the remains have been depositad* Tn dreams 
it is the soul which, having taken its departure through the 
nostrils, sees or is engaged in the manner represented to the 











sleeper. 
27, The Andamanese do not regand their shadows but their 
ions (in any mirror) a8 their souls. The colour of the soul 
fs said to be red, and that of the spirit black, and, though 
invisible to human eyes* they partake of the form of the person 
to whom they belong. Evil emanates from the soul, and. all 
‘good from the spirit; at the resurrection they will be re-united 
and live permanently on the new earth, for the souls of the 
Wicked will then have been reformed ‘by the punishments 
inflicted on them during their residence in jerey-lir-mi-gue, 
28, The futare life will be but a repetition of the present, but 
all will then remain in the prime of life, sickness and death will 
be unknown, and there will be no more marrying or giving in 


» Fide ante * Medicine,” paragraph 8, and “Death and Burial." paragraph 18, 
2 The spire (chan ge) pass to chitin (cide paragrape age 
43 Fide “Sour Aathvop, owt. vol. 3, p. 280. ee 
Fal one ata alta and 1, 
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marriage. The animals, binds, and fish will also reappear in 
the new world in their present form. 

29, This blissful state will be inaugurated by a great carth- 
quake? which, occurring by Piluga’s command, will break the 

‘pirdga-lar-chatega- and cause the earth to turn over: all alive at 
he tine will pozsh, exchanging places with their deccased 
ancestors.* 

‘30. There is no trace to be found of the worship of trees, 
stones, or other objects, and it is a mistake to suppose* that 
they adore or invoke the celestial bodies. There is uo salutation, 
dance, or festival of any Kind held in bouour of the new moon? 
its appearance does not evoke anything more than an exclama- 
tion such as yélo! yer UaidGutire. (Hurrah! there's the 
moon. 

ee rr ease aekioes sation han oe 
Picluga-, the Creator of all, and it has also been stated that no 
reason is given for the formation of the earth's surface, except 
that it was according to His will, and the same hypothesis is 
Iheld to account for the varying seasons. 

2. Until recent years it was supposed‘ that the Andamanese 
were without traditions, and had no idea of their own origin, 
Bat sinco we have boon enabled to become Tettor acquaitited 
with them it has been ascertained that such is not the case. 
While I have been extremely careful as to the source whence 
T obtained my information, I would at the same time mention 
‘that much that is found under these last headings has been 
obtained from the older and more intelligent members of distant 
‘communities, and is probably little, if at all, known to many of 
the rising generation in our immediate vicinity. 

 Cerain mythic legends are related to the young by dbo- 

poiud-'s parents and others, which refer to the s 
dventures or history of “remote. ancestors, and, tho 
recital nt unfrequently evokes moch mirth, ‘they are none cH 
Tess accepted as veracious, The personages figuring in these 
tales are believed to be real and historical, but, beyond the fact 
of a very general acceptance and agreement of the traditions 
respecting them, no satisfactory traces are to be found of their 
existence except in the lively imaginations of their descendants, 

4, There are a few discrepancies in their accounts of the 


3 Fide ante“ Sapertitions,” paragraph IF, 
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¢reation and origin of the human species, but in the main 
features all aroagreed. ‘The following tradition appears to be the 
most generally received, and, as fur as possible, it is given in the 
‘words in which it, was first taken down — 

'5. In the beginning, after the world had been made, Partuga 

created a man whose name was témo-"; he was black, like the 

nt inhabitants, but much taller and bearded. “Piduga- 
Showed him the various fruit-trees in the jungle, which then 
existed only at wdtdemi-? (the “Garden of Kaen”), and, in 
Aoing s0, told him not to partake of certain of them during the 
rains: be then taught him how to obtain and use fire; this he 
Gid by first stacking in alternate layers two varieties of wood 
Known as ehdr- and 2ér-, and then bidding ehdn'a .bo'do- (Mother 
Sun) to come and sit on or near the pile until she had ignited it, 
fafter which she returned to her place in the sky. .td-mo- was 
then taught how to cook pigs, which were easily caught, as they 
hhad in those days neither ears nor noses, 

6. Another version relates that Paluga- came with a spirit or 
angel called ach spaenga blola to instruct té-mo-, who, at his 
direction, prepared a pyte and then struck it, on which the fire 
vs Kind, an png “Abiola proceeded to teach him how to 
coal 

7. About the origin of the first woman, whose name was 
china Plowndi, there is a diversity of belief: according to some, 
Parlupa- created her after he had taught t4mo- how to sustain 

‘others say that é-mo- saw her swimming near his home 
and alld to ha, whereupon sho landed and ved with him 
while a thin story represents her as coming pregnant to Kyd 
Toland, where she gave birth to soveral male and female ‘chilaren, 
ho subsequently became the progenitors of the present ree. 

&. These legends asoribe the name .t6yola to all the descend 
fants of their first parents until the period of the Deluge, 
‘démo- had two sons and two daughters by china Elewadi ; the 
Jhnmes of the former were Jivola and bé'rola, and of the latter 
chb'rmila, £ 
time went on, the pigs multiplied to such an extent 
‘became a niuisance, £0, with woman's ready wit, chdwa 
j drilled holes in their heads and snouts, thereby giving 
the powers of hearing and smelling, and enabling them 
avoid danger and food for themselves, Pirluga- then 
the whole with jungle, into which the pigs 
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‘wandered in various directions But this change was found to 
have its disadvantages, as it became uext to impossible to catch 
the now wily sus, Piluga-, however, again came to the rescue, 
and taught .4mo- how to construct bows and arrows, and to 
hunt, after which he taught him to manufacture canoes and 
harpoons, and to fish. On a subsequent visit? he instructed 
china &lecadi in the art of basket and net-making, and in the 
‘use of red-ochre (Ai'0d-) and white clay? (dd'la-dy-), and thus by 
degrees he imparted to their first parents a knowledge of the 
various arts which have ever since been practised among them, 

10, ,témo and .élewadi were also told that, though they were to 
work in the wet months, they must not do so after sundown, 
because by doing so they would worry the bate. which are 
under Pirluga-’s special protection, Any noise, such as workin, 
(kpls) with an adze, would cause the bitti-'s heads to ache, an 
that would be a serious matter, During the cold and 
seasons work may be carried on day and night, ns the Dirtu= 
then seldom seen, and eannot be disturbed. 

11, As soon as the first couple were united Piluga- gave 
thom the a7iy-yé'b- dialect, which is the language spoken to this 
day, acoording to their belief, by the tribe inhabiting the south 
‘and south-eastern portion of middle Andaman, in which distriet 
aodldem'i- is situated. It is, therefore, regarded as the another 
tongue, from which the dialects of the various other tribes have 
sprung, 

PTA Dho canoes weed in those days are said to have had n6 
outrigger, and were made by scooping out the trunk of the 
‘Pandey, which is believed 19 ave bean iach lager than iti 
now-a-days, and well adapted for the pu r 

13, The formation of creeks is attributed to a fortunate 
nocident: it happened that one day .témo- harpooned a large 
fish, called Aé'ro-ngid'i-chdu-, which had a projecting snout where= 
rith it lashed the shore in its frantic efforts to escape; 60 
violent were the blows that the lund was broken each time they 
fall, a result which proved of great benefit and service to the 
redoubtable harpooner and his descendanta, 

14, 4émo- lived to a great age, but even before his death his 
offapring became so numerous that their home could no longer 
accommodate them. At Pirluga's bidding they were furnished 
with all necessary weapons, implements, and fire, and then 


4 Another verion stator that 
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scattered in pairs all over the country. When this exodus 
Souurred Pictuga- provided each party with a distinct dialect.” 
16. “After the dispersion ofthe surplns maar of Samy 
tomo, one day while hunting, fell into a creek called -ydra- tig- 
jig-, and was drowned. He was at once transformed into a 
Tachalot (é'ra-divku-), and from him have sprung all the 
cetaceans of this class? chdna Zlecadi, ignorant of the accident 
‘hat had befallen her husband, went in a eanoe with some of her 


forth, it warning, 
‘covered the whole land,! snd destroyed all living. Four persons 
(owo men, Jéralola and porilola, and two women, Jkd'ola and 
Srmalola), who happened to be in a canoe when the catastrophe 
Gcourred, were able to effect an escape. When the waters sub- 
‘they found themselves near ebldemv-, where they 
‘and discovered that every living thing on earth had 
re-created the animals, birds, &c. In 





17. Being relieved from anxiety as to their means of 
subsistence, Jévela and his companions begin to entertain 
sentiments of anger and resentment against Pi'luga- for his 
wholesale destruction of their friends, and, accordingly, when 
they met him one day at 1dlo-k3¢imi-, they determined to Kill 
him, but were deterred from their Paluga- himself, 
for he assured them that, whereas he was as hard as wood and 
could not be injured by their arrows, any attempt they might 
‘venture to make on his life would canse him to destroy them all. 
Fae. colained ‘bey had tought, the Del ; 
Pirluga- explai t brought the ay 
Ghemaslves “though  tcir Wilal disobedience. of the staat 
injunctions he had laid down, and which had always been ” 
observed by their forefathers, and he intimated that a repetition 
of their transgressions would inevitably lead to their utter 
destruction. 

18. This is said to be the last occasion on which Pirluga- 
rendered himself visible, or held any communication with them, 
but the warning he then gave them has nt been forgotten, and 
the islanders are to this day strict in their observance of his 

= ind regarding the of the Del 

19, Another lege i origin luge states 
that one day, at the commencement of the miny season, a 
témola named berebi- came to visit Lehedt-'s mother, chdna 
‘erep-, with the express intention of seeing her son, of whom he 

AERTS a 
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‘was extremely jealous. When he Darebi- treacherously 
Dit him in the arm, but his teoth became fixed in the flesh and 
the was therefore unable to detach himself from his vietim, whose 
friends promptly avenged his murder, and disposed of the corpses 
Dy throwing them into the sea ‘The bereaved mother, in her 
rage, grief, and despair, committed various acts, against’ which 
Yémo- had boen warned by Pivtuga-, and while so doing incited 
thers to follow her example by the following words = 


223, dba nt-gimad lab dla, 
aa, ngiel kaja phy pivgatken, 
jaa, ngill chOvakan Watken, 
Gas, ngill bodrato @hi-koldken, 
EAs, ngill girno boangken, 
a8, nga tong chodira borangken, 
Baa, ngig Alot pi'laijoken, 
‘Tho translation of which is >— 
«3, @, 82 (sobbing) —My grown-up handsome son, 
Burn the wax," 
Grind the seed of the chd:kan-* 
Destroy the bderata-,$ 
4 Dig up the gono-¢ 
Dig up the chd-ti-,* 
‘Destroy everything.” 
‘Thereupon Pituga- was exceeding wroth, and sent the flood 
which destroyed all living things with the exception of two men 
‘and two women. 
'20, ‘This tradition is preserved in the following lines -— 
‘Kiélediat thd ji ldr chdrra, 
Ra-gitmul abgd'rka en ighodd, 
Ré-giemul le ligra koraraga, 
Ré-givmul abgirka. 
odo drrto eo ddvkan choarpo. 


‘Tho meaning of which is — 


“Bring the boat to the beach 
‘will see your fine grown-up sou, 
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‘The grown-up son who threw the youths (into the sea) 
‘The fine grown-up son, 
My ailze is rusty, I will stain my lips with his blood.” 


21. In this, as in all their songs and chants, a good deal is Teft 
to the imagination, but from the explanations which have been 
given by the aborigines, the following appears to afford some light 
‘on the subject:—.berebi, being jealous of the renown .kd'lwd't- 
had won for himself by his numerous accomplishments and 
great strength, took advantage of mecting him and his mother 
‘one day on the water to ask them to let him enter their boat, 
On their complying with his request, he provided himself with 
rusty adze and a hone, and joined them ; approaching near to 
Adwé't-, he put down the adie and hone, remarking on the 
condition of the former; then taking .ké-hodt- by the arm he 
sniffed it from the wrist to the shoulder, as if admiring the 
development of the muscles; while doing'so ho muttered the 
threat of staining his lips with blood, which he shortly after 
fulfilled in the manner already described 

22, lach'i? Jévralola, the chief of the survivors from the Del 
gave, at his death, the name of .chdiga-td'banga-? to their 
scendants, When, for the second tiie in their history, their 
numbers had increased to so great an extent that it became ime 
possible for them to remain together in one spot, an exodus, 
similar to the first, took plice ; each party, being furnished with 
fire and every other essential, started in ‘a diflorent diroction, 
and on settling down adopted a new and distinct dialect, 
‘They each received tribal name, and from them have sprung 
the various tribes still existing on the islands, 

23, The .chdwga-tid'tanga- are described as fine tall men with 
Tange beards, and they are sid to have been long-lived,* but, in 
other respects and in their mode of living they did not diffar 
from the present inhabitants. ‘The name seems to have been 
Dorne till comparatively recent times, as a few still living are said 
to remember having seen the last of the so-called .chduyata: 
bangin. 

24, After the Flood the Pandanus was found to have deterio- 
rated 80 greatly as to be unfit for its former uses ; their canoes 
were consequently thenceforth made by scooping the trunks 
of the Sterculia villosa, and other trees of similar description.® 

25, The story regarding certain témola, who failed to 

, cane them fo fle int the me (cide post parvgraph 2), 
Emr rn neice a aa ca 
2 aethe big bate. 
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observe the rules Taid down for neophytes, states that, on the 
Gay after they broke their fast of regjvri-t (kidney fot of 
ig) they Int the encampment without giving notice of their 

tention to their friends, and the result was thet, when they 
‘were missed and searched for, it was found they had gone to the 
Shore to fish,and had there ‘met a sad fate; the body of one 
‘was discovered adhering to a large boulder, and turned into 
Stone, while the other, likewise in a state of petrifaction, was 
standing eroct beside it, 

‘26, maia .divku-, who appears to be identical with 4é-mo.? 
4s said to have been’ the first to tattoo himself. One day, while 
out on a fishing expedition, he shot an arrow ; missing its object 
it struck a hard substance which proved to be a piece of iron, 
the first ever found, With it ,dilu- made an arrow-head and 
tattooed himself, after which he sang this ditty — 

Tong md lir pirrenga? tng yotiken ! tng yrtiken ! 
tong md lr pirrenga? tong yetiken 1” 

the interpretation of which is “ What ean now strike me? I 
‘am tattooed! Tam tattooed 1” &o. (Dee eapo). 

27, It would seem that after the Deluge they had to feel 
their way again to the necessary arts and manufactures in 
which Pirhuga- had vouchsafed to instruct their first parents > 
specially is this declared to be the case with the pigments 
‘used in painting their bodies, one of which, viz.: té'la-og- i 
Grid to"have been accidentally re-discovered by a .lomola 
fomale, named chdna .hé-rid-, while she was engaged in 
searching for the much-relished edible root known as g@'no- ; 
another woman, china telin, is credited with finding, about the 
same time, Adieb-chivlnga-* Like true daughters of Eve they 
‘were not long at a loss in turning their knowledge to some 
() profitable acconnt, ioe 

98, Another of their antediluvian ancestors was famous for 
propagating yams. ‘This was mata .bimredg-, who, in shooting 
fan arrow, struck the creeper belonging to the favourite variety 
talled yr'no-; his curiosity being excited he dug up the root, and 
tasted it: the result being satisfactory, he informed his friends 
of his discovery, and they all feasted upon it; when they had had 
‘sufficient, he scattered the remains in different directions ; this 

2 Fide ane Initintory Ceremonie, 

2 idles alo evdited with having, Uke Pygmalion, ereated » woman! Tho 
Deatetram Gilets (ches fue aet-chtye oe chiv's oton) wan madecet 
Gt chirpo: feewood, and in uo course became ber creator's wife. ‘The legend 
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apparent waste so angered his mother that, on pretence of 
shaving him, she split his head open with a’ flint. After his 
death it was found that the act for which he suffered bad tended 
to the spread the plant which x now plentiful 
29, Toexplain the origin of certain fish, they say that one day 
before the Deluge, mata éleét- went to visit an encampment 
of the témola situated in the Archipelago, While engaged in 
hhis song? the women, through inattention to his instructions, 
marred the effect of the chorus, so, to punish them, he seized 
his bow, whereupon the whole party in terror fled in all direc- 
tions ; some escaping into the sea were changed into dugongs, 
, sharks, and various other fish which till then had not 
‘seen 
80. Only two geological legends have hitherto been discovered : 
the one refers to a large block of sandstone lying at awOtdem-, 
‘and the other relates to two boulders of clephasting proportions, 
‘situated within a mile of the same place, which convey the idea 
that they once formed part of a narrow neck of land which jutted 
‘out into the sea, butwhich has beengradually demolished by storms 
and by the action of the waves. ‘The belief current regarding the 
first is that the deep incisions visible on its surface are hiero 
glyphics inscribed hy .té-mo-, the first man, giving a history of the 
Creation, which event, as already mentioned, is believed by all 
the tribes of our, acquaintance to haye occurred at this very spot 
acdldem‘-. The att of deciphering the supposed record has, 
itis said, been lost for many ages, and no attempt is made to 
aasign a specific meaning to any of the marks which form the 
mythical inscription. Many of the legends regarding thei 
Ateoctors piotre the scone of thei exploits at wbtdem-; hence 
the special interest of the spot to all the tribes of Middle and 
South Andaman and the Archipelago. In regard to the two 
boulders, tradition declares that one day, in the years before the 
Deluge, mai‘a ditku- and some of his friends, seeing two animals 
imming near the shore, shouted to them, whereupon they 
‘came out of the water and showed themselves to be two enormous 
ereatures such as had never before been seen or dreamt of by 
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the mola, who were so terrified that they fled precipitately; 
Tavis with difealty leaped, but few of is companions were 
Jess fortunate, being captured and devoured by these monsters, 
‘who are known by the name of dehu-, Consternation filled the 
minds of the scanty population then inhabiting the “ world,” 
when their deliverance was unexpectedly and. speedily effected 
by the iehw-, who, in attempting to ford the shallow water near 
adtdem’i-, stuck fast in the deep mud, and, being unable to 
extricate themselves, met a lingering death. 

‘31. The manner in which the world was illuminated at the 
beginning is not clearly to be ascertained from their legends, for 
‘one story states that the sun and moon were subsequently created 
fat tdmo~s request, aa he found that, under the then existing 
cirenmstances, it was impossible to catch fish by night or to 
hunt by day; while, in direct disagreement with this, another 
story tells us that night was a punishment brought upon man- 

ind by certain individuals who angered Paluga- by killing a 
illar, ‘The tale informs us that the sun, one day, burned 
$0 fiereely as to cause great distress, ‘Two women named 
chana Jémi- and china jara-ngiud-, veeame exceedingly 
irritable, and while in this unhappy frame of mind they dis 
covered a caterpillar (gr’rug-), and a certain plant ealled atura-, 
By way of venting their spleen, one crushed the hapless grub, and 
ithe other destroyed the plant. "These wanton acts so displeased 
Pirluga- that he determined to punish them, and to teach them 
to appreciate the privilege of daylight, which they had hitherto 
‘ninteraptdly enjoyed. He scoring visited the ert with 
f Tong-continued darkness, which eansed every one much incon- 
Yenience and distress. Atlast their chief, mata .kéteét,towhom 
Feference has already been made, hit upon a happy expedient of 
Reaming Hitage. to restore the former sate of Ringe by tying 
to assure him that they were quite unconcerned, and could enjoy 
themselves in spite of light being withheld from them. ‘To 
‘accomplish this, he invented the custom of dancing and singing, 
the result of which was that Pavuge-, finding that they had 
frustrated his intention, granted, as a first concession, alternate 
Periods of day and night, and subsequently, moved by the diffi- 
culties often occasioned by the latter, created the moon to mitigate 
their troubles. It is in this way that they account for the fact 
of the same word being used to denote a caterpillar and night, 

32, With regard to the al'aba-, which tree they value greatly 

fin consequence of the fibre produced from its bark being 
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used in the manufacture of their turtle-harpoon lines, nets, 
&e, it is said that PiaZuge- commanded .témo never to 
make use of it as fuel when cooking a turtle, though he might 
burn it when pigs or other animals were being prepared for 
food; a warning was also given him that a severe punishment 
would follow disobedience in this particular, for the males found 
t ig would have their throats cut, while the females 
would be deprived of their breasts ; if the offence were com- 
mitted by day, the carrying out of the sentence rested with 
china Jodo-, or, if by night, with mata Jgar-. On one 
‘oceasion, at night, shortly before the Deluge (when the td mola 
appear to have been a very depraved set), they were guilty, 
among other enormities, of disregarding this injunction, where- 
upon mata Jyer descended and inficted the thretened 
ity. 

P33, The legend regarding the origin of the evil spirits known 
5 cidl- is as follows:—Their ancestor, mava .hdl-, one day stole 
a pig which had just been captured by mata Jkdlwét-, and 
climbed up into ‘a gurjon-tree with his prize, Now mata 
“‘kblwbt- was remarkable for his great strength, and being 
‘enraged, determined to revenge himself ; he thereupon planted 
a number of spikes all round the tree in which the thief had 
taken refuge, and then proceeded to foree it into the ground. 
On finding that, if he remained where he was, he must inevitably 
be buried alive, maia .hd7- sprang off the tree, and thereby met 
‘8 more terrible fate, for he was impaled on the spikes, and 
perished miserably. His disembodied spirit did not pass to 
‘Aditén- (Hades), but took up its abode on the invisible 
bridge, where, by Fa@luea’s orders, numbers of his descendants 
are afarwaris went join Bin, nthe form of blak rds with 

‘34 Another curious fable is told to account fora drought from 
which their early ancestors suffered : it relates that once upon 
time, in the dry season, a woodpecker discovered a black honey- 
comb in the hollow of. tree; while regaling himself on this dainty 
Ihe observed a toad eyeing him wistfully from below, so he invited 
him to join the feast; the toad gladly accepted, whereupon the 
woodpecker lowered a creeper, giving instructions to his guest to 
fasten his bucket (d@‘kar-') thereto, and then to seat himself in it, 
so that he might be drawn up. ‘The toad complied with the 
directions, and the woodpecker proceeded to haul him up; but 
just when he had brought him near the comb he mischievously 
et go the creeper, and his confiding and expectant guest, 
experienced an unpleasant fall, The trick so exasperated him. 
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that he at once repaired to the streams far and near in the 
sland and drained them, the result of which was that great 
distress was occasioned to all the birds, as well as to the rest of 
theanimate creation, The success of his revenge so delighted the 
toad that, to show his satisfaction, and to add to the annoyance 
of his enemies, he thoughtlessly began to dance, whereupon all 


the water flowed from him, and the drought soon terminated. 


Explanation of Plates VIII and 1X. 
‘Prare VII. 


Fig. 1—Male and female adults, showing profiles, together with 
the mode of wearing the bone, wooden, and other neck- 
laces, &c., and the character of the ordinary tattooing 
marks on trank and limbs. 

Fig. 2—The late Chiof of Rutland Island (mai‘a, alias “ mtinaht,” 
Brea), who died in April, 1877. To the very last he 

fed most useful to us in recapturing runaway 
Convicts, and in exerting his influence on our behalf 
with his countrymen, whenever called upon to do so. 


Prats IX. 


1.—Five youths equipped for a joumey: commencing at 

Peet No.1 eopess Tcket (dain), belding 6 

pig-arrow (la lakh livpa-) and wearing a garter (td- 

chérnga-), Dentalinmm octogonum waistbelt Gamat 

and Pandanus leaf head-dress or chaplet. (ji-go-nga-). 

‘Near his feet is lying a bundle consisting of food, 

wrapped in large leaves; near No, 5, who is holding 

a pig-spear (r-ditnga-), and carrying a nautilus-shell 

cup (ornamentally painted) in his liand, and a bundle on 

hhis back, isa cooking pot (b0j-) in its wicker-work cover 

(rd:mata-). AX sleeping mat (parepa-) is suspended 

Techind the two central figures who, with No. 2, are hold- 

ing bows (ké'rama-) and pig-arrows (€la-). No. 1 is a 

member of the .tko-jitwai- tribe, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 belong 

to the .aka-bajig-ya%-, and No, 5 to the .bal'awa- tribe. 
(Fide Pate VD 

2.—The same five individuals in front of a chdng-to-rnga- 

ta (hut), ‘The recumbent figure shows the ordinary posture 


1 ema ory ator ag nay ot envi an 
rmythagy 7. The Atutralane tae» tig frog the couse , 
Tytbetld te waters inthe word, on el adem laugh thee the Sted 
fhe oot and drovned the major of ling things” (ide “Biblical Trad 
Sa cod Garage Bila” reviewed in". dams Guscte”Suly 4851), 














Tustitete, Vol. XIE, Pl. IX. 


Fro. 1.—Axpaaxese Equirren ror Jovsxer 
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in sleep. ‘Those above him are shooting and dancing 
respectively, and the two on the right who are in mourn- 
ing attire, represent the attitude of relatives on meeti 
‘and weeping together after a more or less lengthen: 
fon. ‘The first three mentioned are ormamentally 
Painted. Just above the heads of the two figures on the 
ight is he small grating called. hy 6 ya (or yd 
té-ga-), on which spare food is preserved above the 
fire, The various implements and utensils in ordinary 
‘use are also shown, eg, bows, arrows, pig-spear, bucket, 
Dasket cooking-pot, hand-net, sleeping-mat, &c. 





‘Maxcu 21st, 1882. 


‘Major-General Prrr-Rivens, ERS, President, in the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


Fon mx Lapnarr. 


‘From W. Wumaxer, Esq., B.A, F.G.S—A Handbook to the 
Courts of Natural History at the Crystal Palace, By Dr. 
R. G. Latham and Prof. Edward Forbes. 

From the Avrion.—Social History of the Races of Mankind. 
By A. Featherman. 

— Permanence and Evolution. By 8, E. B. Bouverie-Puscy. 

— Die Arier. By Dr. Theodor Poesche. 

From the Masran Torowdsros Axanewi,—Gazette de Hongrie. 
Nos. 34-82. 

een ie: Acura — Alt dala Aocadesis Oe Test Va 

From the Sooterr.—Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes 
de Moscon, 1881, No. 2. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos, 1529, 1530. 

— Proceodings of the Royal Society. No. 218. 

Tranmions of the Asiati Boesty of depen. Vol. XI, 

‘From the Eprron.— Nature.” Nos. 645,646, 

Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 10, 11. 

— Bulletino di Paletnotogia Tialiana’ Vols. I-IV. 
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‘The following new members were announced 

Francis Arcuer, Esq., Wits A. L, Fox-Prrr, Esq., and 
W. E. Maxweut, Esq. 

Mr. Worrnnyorox G. Swrrn exhibited a measured transverse 
section through 300 fect of the Palmolithic Floor of the 
Hackney Brook near Stoke Newington Common, He also 
showed collection of ovato-acuminato implements, serapers, 
flakes, and nuclei from the same spot, 

‘Tho Present read a “Note on the Distribution and 
Varieties of a Padlock,” illustrating his remarks by an extensive 
collection of ancient and modern locks. 

Mr, F. G, Hutox Pnice exhibited some ancient Roman 
Locks, and explained their construction in further illustration 
of the President's remarks, 
and the Rev, H, Wrxwoop also made some 
jons bearing on the subject of the President's com- 
‘munication, 








‘Tho following paper was then read by the author — 


On the Retantox of Store Cmotes to Ovriyixa Stoxes, on 
"Towvts, or Nesouwovnwne Hrs, with some Inferences there 
from. By A. 1. Luwis, F.C.A, M. 








Donic the last fifteen years I have paid much attention ta 
rude stone monuments, and have visited and measured nearly 
fll that exist within 200 miles of London, and some at greater 
distances, I have from time to time made remarks upon these 
structures before various learned societies, in the course of 
‘which T have been led to dwell particalarly upon the references 
to various points of the compass which I have found in the 
frcles T have examined, and I have thought that it might now 
eae ‘put together the whole of the details observed in a 
tabular form, even at the risk of appearing to repeat myself 
unnecessarily, 60 that all the facts and views mentioned in 
different papers read by me at different times and places, may, 
so far as they relate to the parties questions Lam about to 
Meal with, be brought together ina convenient form for con. 
sideration, 2 

The table includes 18 circles, none of which have any 
reference to the north, 15 may have reference to the north-east, 
% to the east, 7 to the south-cast, 4 to the south, 6 to the south 
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pH B to the wont, snc to the meth-went. ‘That to may, 
pointed, more or less exactly, to the sun's rising point at the 
deiaas Gay to tog polar tm toe ahaa Gay 6a la 
setting point on the shortest day, 4 to the noon point, and but 
few, and those doubtfully, to any other point, Whether, there- 
foms, wo give ell potiia the bonebit of ‘very. doubifl tmao, of 
whether we strike out all the doubtful cases, it seems clear that 
the builders of the circles had the north-east much more in 
their minds than any other pont of the compass. | With regard 


tothe three circles in which I did not find a north-easterly 
reference, I may say there was not one in which it was 10k 
very likely to have been present in the first instance, but 
subsequently destroyed ; on the other hand, I may have missed 
some neighbouring hills, at other points than the north-east, 


because my attention was not attracted to them when I first 
‘began to investigate these matters. I should say further that, 
though I have named only the eight principal points of the 
compass, the objects classed under each are not precisely in 
that, or in the same mn, but are nearer to it than to 
Any other of the principal points, Tahal, however, be able to 

show you other instances of similar differences, and T may say, 

for all, that I have no great belief in extreme astronomical 
(te other Socurey in. convection with rode lone’ anaas 
ments, 

My attention was first drawn to the connection of the 
circles with the north-east, by the well-known instance of 
Stonehenge, which has been’ authenticated by an innumerable 
cloud of witnesses; but Tam not aware that any other writer 








has applied the to any considerable number of 
circles I at all, ted the matter of reference to 
other foints of the com; feel justified, however, in now 


asking you to accept it as a settled fact, and as the first 
tobe borne in mind, thatthere is in the circles, south of the 
Humber at least,a much greater reference to the north-east 
than to any other point. 

I will now mention some other ancient structures, which 
resent a special reference to the north-east. The Rev. W. C, 
Yikis fells'us thet the lines of Carano, in Brittany, rum northe 
easterly from a circle, while those of Enlevan ‘ran north- 

ly, but from their west end a single line runs north-north- 
east to a distance of 617 feet. The area of the north-east 
socket stone of the Great Pyramid is equal, roughly, to the sum 
of the areas of the other three, the next in size is the south- 
west socket, then the north-west, and last the south-east. 
Manrice, in his “Indian Antiquities,” tells us that the gates of 
the temples of Mithra were at the north-east, and Dr, 
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A 

Priestley says all. the heathens contrived their temples so that 

Bigg should pray with their faces towards tho east 
. Inman considered the monument of Haginr 
Kim, at Malta, to be Phoenician temple, on evidence 
GeeeciBest’ fom that which Iam now submitting to: yous 
it is a curious coincidence that the chamber by 
‘him holies, has a most remarkable connection 
with the north-east (the full particulars of this may be found 
8, et seq). Herodotus (Euterpe, exxi) 
of two statues in the temple of Vulean, at Memphis: 
"One to the northward, and is ‘adored by the 
Pep oases same of summer; the othr, facing to the 
is neglected, name iter.” 
eetines hes cis ed ete on the Yorkshire 
‘Wolds with a grave outside it towards the rising sun, the whole 
Deing covered by a tumulus.* Here we have a number of 
‘examples from miscellaneous and independent sources, showing 
wore in certain ancient structures special references 
to the north, north-east, east, and south, and that those 
Teferences were designed in connection with different periods of 

the year, and with sun-worship. 

Twill now mention some similar cases which have been handed 
down to our own times, and give some instances of the use of 
ircles for worship or sacrifice. A correspondent of the “ Daily 
Nows," describing, in 1872 (D.N. 7th January, 1873), the tem- 

‘of the state religion of China, which, as he says, is not Budd- 
buts compound of phallic, sun, and nature worship, tells us 
that at the south of Pekin there is ‘a temple of heaven, where 
‘sacrifices are offered at the winter solstice ; that at the north of 
Pokin there isan altar of the earth, where sacrifices are offered at 
other period ; that at the east of Pekin there is ah altar 
‘where sacrifices are offered at the vernal equinox ; 

that at the west of Pekin there is an altar of the moon, 
sacrifices are offered at the autumnal equinox. Mr 
in his work on “Ancient Chinese Vases,” says: “The 
is said, frequently offered sacrifice. When they 

to heaven it was on a round eminence, 

on a suare eminence, remote from the 
were presented to the sun it was 
royal palace, when to the moon it was in the 
‘Ya-Ming (splendid night) apartments of the palace, and to the 
stars in the Yew-Yang apartments, so that each kad a temple 
(or apartment set apart for the offerings where their aid vas 
solicited. ‘The offerings accorded with the particular season of 

1 Be hip pope (Jour. Anthop. Tout.” wx, p. 472: +n Ancient 
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the year.” Itis worthy of note that the altar of the sun at 
Pekin is to the east, anid that the winter altar is to the south, 
‘and that the Egyptian winter statue mentioned by Herodotus, as 
juoted just now, also faced to the south, In oir own country 
are dolmens and “coves” which were never, in my opinion, 
covered with earth or used for sepulchral purposes: these 
generally face between south and cast, and may well have 
served “as winter altars; such “coves” are noted in my 
tablo as existing in the great temples at Avebury and Stanton 
Drow, and possibly at the Roll Rich, and if devoted, as I infer, 
to winter worship, while the other parts of the groups of stones 
were devoted to summer worship, each of these groups would 
have nd t completonese ‘which as. yet, hus hardly boon. euse 
but. which confirms the probability of their having been 
constructed for places of sucritice, In Chaldea, the different 
juarters of the heaven appear to have been assigned to 
ifferont gods: to Anu as the sun, Hea as the earth, Bel, Nebo 
in the height of heaven, Nut and others’ (Prof, 
Sayoe in “ Proc, Soo, Bibl. Arch.”), and sun-worship undoubtedly 
formed a large part of the basis both of Chaldean and Egyp- 
tian religion. Colonel Forbes Leslie tells us that in Western 
India, on tho table-land above the ghauts, a Hindoo fane, in 
which w cock had recently been sacrificed to Betal, consisted of 
twenty-three small stones, placed in a cixcular form at equal 
distances; one to the east’ was moved 12 feet back, three 
stones were outside, and to the south-west a single stone, but 
no opening. Mr.’ Walhouse algo mentions a circle on the 
Nilgiri Hills, with » mualler circle to the east of it (Journ. 
‘Anthrop, Inst,” vol. vii, p. 43). Here again, in India, which, 
though so distant, is connected with us in’ so many ways, 
ancient as well as modern, we find stone circles used for sacti« 
fice, and having a reference to the east, in which quarter the 
summer sun rises there, and not, a8 with us, in the north-east ; 
nor are these the only notices of circular and open tem= 
ples, Colonel Meadows Taylor has told us that large rocks 
with circles round them are used as places of sacrifice by 
Indian shepherds, Maurice (“ Indian Antiquities,” p. 158), says 
all.ancient temples of the sun and Vesta, or elementary fire, 
were circular, the adytum in which the sacred fire blazed was 
coustantly of an egg shape. ‘The Arabs, near the first cataract 
of the Nile, worship, according to a writer in the “ Academy” 
8th November, 1876), in circles of stones 4 or 5 feet high, 
on the tops of hills; these are put together with or without 
mortar, and generally contain fragments of broken drinking 
Jars, and a shallow earthenware pan in which incense has been 
‘burnt, Puusanias also refers to circles of great stones in which 
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the mysterious rites of Demeter were performed. Inigo Jones, 
writing of Stonehenge, says: “The Thracians used to build 
temples dedicated to Sol of a round form, open in the middle, 
anu also without a rot i Sera eae eae thereof 
they signified the sun's figure; by ‘ing them and roof- 
See creel is seomototing and Gusting light oquslig 
ings.” Mr, John Hogg, M.A., F.RS, quotes varions 








to show that obelisks’ signify the rays of the sun, 
and this would be equally applicable to any other upright 
stones, and a circle of such therefore represent the sun 
surrounded by rays, 


the Prophet Ezekiel saw “at the door of the temple of the Lord, 
detween the porch and the altar, about five and twenty men 
with their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun toward the 
east” i, 16) 
Gee you of a few instances in which obser- 
yances, particularly by fire, of midsummer and other ancient 
festivals have to our own day and in our own 
country, as well as elsewhere. At Logieruit, in Perthshire, 
Durning faggots were carried in ion, and at Penzance, in 
Cornwall, fires were Jit on 23rd and 28th June, and people 
ran about with torches, two holding up their hands, while others 
Fptted underneath, Baal fies were it in ‘Aberdeenshire at 
(old style), and at Beltane as lately as 1864 and 
1805, and at Balmoral up to last Oster, while as long ago as 
mut thought it necessary to” forbid 
the worship of fire. ‘The Sardinians go, on St. John’s or Mid- 
summer Eve, to church in procession, feast on eggs and herbs, 
joi them; in Brittany religious 
taken at eae in which 
an of the sun was carried ests. St. John's 
of Midsummer Day is also a great day with the Free 








gar tone ‘cirsles have epecial references 9 
‘various points compass, and notably to th 
he 


structures, both ancient and modern, had 
‘similar references, which we know arose in’ con- 
nection with times, and seasons, and various forms 

. and that the “eastern position” 
was particularly used in sun worship in countries 
where the sun rises in the east, at the time that it 


%. That practices connected with nature worship, and 
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especially with fire and sun-worship, have come down 
to our own tit and in our own country, 

4, That circular buildings and open circles have been and 

fare used for worship of this kind. 

There is also evidence, too bulky and too well known for me” 
to reproduce her, that many prctios and supertitons om 
of them connected with sacrificial circles and stones in India, 
‘are common to England, to India, and to countries between 
them (see Colonel Forbes Leslie's “ Early Races of Scotland”), 
and I submit that it is a fair deduction from these facts. that 
‘our own circles were used for solar worshi 

This deduction having toon duly. noted, T will ask you to 
‘consider another class of temples which have a special reference 
tothe nat and nerthrent and which Ihave purposely avolded 
mentioning until now: T'mean our own churches, Tt is well 
Known that English churches stand, as rule, east and west, the 
altar being at the east end, or, where the church cannot. be 
Duilt east and west, it is placed north and south, the altar bei 
fat the north end; the foundation stones of churches u 
always to be Inid at the north-east anglo (* Discrepancies of 
Freemasonry"); and when the Prince of Wales laid the founda 
tions of Truro Cathedral in strict masonic fashion, there were 
two stones Inid, one of which was a north-east stone, Here 
‘we have most singular and unmistakable references to the east 
‘and north, and above all appearing, as it were, like a palimpsest 
through and between these to the north-east; this extends 
also, though with a slight local difference, to the ancient Trish 
churches, which were invariably placed east and west, and 
always had an cast window and a west door; the difference is 
that in Ireland there were no windows to the north, and that 
fow burinls were made on that side, and those mostly of still- 
born children, &o., which may be collated with the absence of 
any reference to the north in the stone circles. 

fow whence do we derive this peculiar regard in our 
churches for the east, the north, and the north-east ? We expect, 
fas @ matter of course, to find that any religious observances 
of this kind come from Rome, but this at least does not. 
‘The Roman and Italian churches and altars stand, as T am 
informed, in all sorts of positions, and any Londoner may 
see for himself, as regards the Romish churches in Hatton 
Garden, Duncan Terrace, the erypt in Ely Place, and Moorfields, 
that, although the buildings stand about east and west, the high 
altars are all at the west and not at the east; the English did 
not therefore borrow the position of their altars from the 
Romans. 
‘There is yet another point in common between the British 
VoL. Xt. 0 
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circles and the British and Gaulish churches, T have mentioned 
that although the circles have a special reference to some point 
Detween the north and east, that point is not always the same 
‘point, and this again is the case with the churches. -M. Savy, in 
‘h note on the “Orientation of Churches,” read before the 
Archéologique de France, 1855 (p. 270), remark that although 
ecclesiastical rules provide that the long axis of churches should 
run due east and west, the apse being at the east, and that the 
ans should be laid before the Bishop of the diocese before 
Puiding, these rules do not seem to have been followed in 
churches which he had examined, and he names eight cathedrals 
‘nd churches in Rheims, Chalons, and Lepine, the axis of which 
is diverted to the north of east tothe extent of from 123 to 
34 degrees (the average being 212); he points out that none o 
Sens ies South cl oat but unable to offer a 
explanation, unless it may be the formation of the ground, 
Which might explain one case, but could hanily explain eight, 
In February, 1879, the Royal Institution of British Architects 
discussed the deflection of the axis and choirof old St, Paul's to 
the north of east, as shown by some remains then recently 
discovered. ‘The President, Sir C. Barry, thought it might 
typify the Ieaning of the Saviour’s head on his shoulder; the 
Huy Mn. Webb doubted whether it, were not accidental ; Mr. 
Penrose (architect to St. Paul's) said there was a deflection to 
the south of east at Wisbeach Church, and he thought the 
Aettions were mae to Smprove the prospect in the churches, 
Here then we have it a8 a yond dispute that the choirs 
of English ond French churches, instead of always standing 
truly cast and west, frequently stand in north-east and. south- 
west Retna find that the bet arehitects can give no 
mntistactory 4 arrangement. Texplain it 
the supposition that it is derived from the stone jeri 
the circles had this special reference to a quarter between 
‘and east because they were devoted to solar worship, 
ay facts which this theory fits better than any 
fare some theories which do not readily explain 
wwe brought out; I think it will be admitted that 
Thave shown between British and Gaulish rade 
churches is too close to be accidental ; 
got their north-east reference from the 
the circles got it from the churches, or both got it, 
from the suine source. Now we have had a theory started 
‘which makes the circles to be of Inter date than the introduction 
of Chri Dara places for men slain in tattle; 
‘account for the outlying stones ; indeed, 
that they are w laysory to hisnemet 
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why indeed should a mere memorial to men slain in battle adopt 
this peculiar ecclesiastical notion, and that in such a way as not 
to be isable without a cortain amount of research? I 
consider, therefore, tnt on this ground alone tho cree nny be 
held to be earlier than the churches, and I may add that the 
articles found in and about rude stone monuments as a whole 
show them to be prior to the introduction of Christianity. ‘The 
circles ware, however, undoubtedly used occasionally, though not 
always, for burial, and, says Mr, Fergusson,“ except the Jows, 
who seem to have buried ‘their kings close to” (not. inside} 
“their temples, Ido not know of any people in ancient. or 
modern times who did so, and we certainly have no hint that 
the ancient Britons were an exception to this universal rule.” 
Whence, then, did Christians derive this practice? I believe 
thoy derived it from the Britons, and from their practice of 
burying in and about their temples, and that this: gives us yet 
‘nother link between the circles and the churches. In Scotland, 
indood, circles are still called kirks, and churches “ clachan,” of 
stones. 

Inthe churchyard at Rudston, in Yorkshire, is n menhir 25 foot 
high, whioh stands 13 feet from the buttress at the north-east 
comer of the church. Here we have a stone in close connection 
with a church, and the north-east reference betweon them 
maintained. This fact is stated by the incumbent of the parish, 
the Rev. P. Royston, who says in explanation ; “It was tho 
custom with the heathen to lay the foundation stone of any or 
rather every temple at. the north-east corner; their reason for 
doing 80 was that the Egyptian astronomers taught that at the 
ereation of the world the sun rose in Leo, and admitting this 
notion was got up when the constellation was situated in the 
north-east, at the rising of the sun, this circumstance will 
aturally, in acoordace with tho Hayptian mole of worship, 
induce the custom of commencing magnificent edifices at the 
north-east comer in imitation of that glorious luminary 
suppose by the Bayptins to be the eupreme architect of the 
world.” 


Many years ago, it was generally thought that our circles 
were Druidic temples; this conclusion was no doubt arrived at 
without any direst evidence being obtained, or perhaps obtain« 
able in its behalf, and by a natural reaction, any one holding, 
that theory has, of late years, been thought little better than a 
Tunatie. Yet how stands the best, evidence that ean bo gott 
‘There is every reason to believe that the circles were erected in 
the Draidic period, and that they present features only explicable 
on the supposition of their being devoted to solar worship. It 
is quite certain that the Druids were sun-worshippers, and 
o2 
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that they had the power and the will to suppress every worshij 
aa Hey Pern iste then ao abcurd to attribute the circles . 

“the Druids? I think not. 

‘T now want to show, in conclusion, how I think the connection 
‘between the Druidic and Christian temples arose. 

"Tt is a matter of history that western Christianity took its 
first firm root in Gaul and Britain, just the countries where 
Druidism reigned supreme, and that it only succeeded in doing 
0 by accepting a host of practices and superstitions of which this 
sory. ani cast reference of its places of worship was probably 
one; it is known to have been a recognised policy of the early 
Jniscionaries in these countries to accept as much as could not be 

easily suppressed of the local worship and superstitions, and to 
sve them what was called a Christian signification. Dr. Priestley 

ions of Christianity") says: “ All the heathens contrived 

{heir temples so that they should pray with their faces towards 
the east; this was introduced into Christian worship about the 
time of Jerome, though it was not then generally approved of. 
Pope Leo the Great condemned this custom because it was much 
edi by the Manicheans,” and again Pope Vigilius ordered, 
bout 836, that those who celebrated mass should always direct 
fheir faces to the east. Christmas, he says, was observed in the 
fourth century, Easter and Whitsuntide earlier, the festivals 
‘&e., not till the time of Constantine or later. 
says also: “ With respect to the spiritual power in 
the Popes derived much advantage from the ideas of the 








force of the papal excommunication which, as under the Druids, 
deprived a person of the common rights of humanity.” This 
system of adopting, under aso-alled Christan aspect, pagan sites, 
‘thes, and ceremonies was approved by contemporary Popes, and. 
Was ‘afterwards extensively followed in the new world. I have 
Ag an apparent instance of frm the East The highest peale 


of Mount Eubwea was the site of a chapel dedicated to the prophet 
lias, which occupies the area of a megalithic temple fortress 

‘to have been sacred to Helios the sun-god (“ Builder,” 
Toth December, 1877) ; the transition from Helios to Elins is very 
simple, and we have here also a megalithic temple associated 
‘with sun-worship. 

Tt was afterwards discovered that this system of comprehensive 
toleration, or rather assimilation, had its disadvantages, and we 
find that the Councils of Arles 452, Tours 567, Nantes, and also 
the Archbishop of Bourges in 584, Childebert in 554, Carloman 
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in 742, and Charlemagne condemned superstitions regarding 
stones, fountain, trees, &e, and enjoined their destruction (Abbe 
Voisin, Materiaux, &c., 1875, p. 86); this also places the stones 
just in’ the pagan period immediately preceding the introduction 
of Christianity. 

Asa writer in “Good Wonds” (Rev. H. Wace, October, 1878) 
well puts it, “ Christ at the beginning of the fourth century was, 
to the world at large, simply the object of the worship of a 
Persecuted sect; at the ond of the century He is reognised 
publicly by the highest anthority of the empire as the Divine 
Lord of all.” This recognition is well exemplified by penance 
‘submitted to by the Emperor Theodosius, in 390, at the instance 
of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. This great difference in the 
status of Christianity at the beginning and end of the fourth 
century is indeed a well-known and unquestioned fact, but how 
is it to be accounted for ? 

Constantine the Great was proclaimed Emperor in Britain at 
York in 306, and immediately checked the persecution of the 
Christians; he depended for support very largely on his British 
and Gaulish forces, who had become impregnated with the 
mixture of Druidism and Christianity to which I have referred, 
and, ag his power became consolidated, he not only tolerated this 
new faith, but made it the State religion. 

Mr, John Hogg, M.A., F.RS,, says the sun “ was the invincible 
guide and protector’ of the Emperor Constantine before the year 
‘of our Lord 331, when he commanded the heathen temples to 
be closed; and Gibbon tells us that the devotion of Constantine 
was more particularly directed to the genius of the sun, the 
‘Apollo of Greek and: Roman mythology, and he was pleased to 
be represented with the ‘symbols of the god of light and poetry.” 
Indeed, ten years before (321), Constantine ordered the strict 
observance of Sunday, calling it then after his patron god, Solis 
dies, and he moreover placed upon his coins the legend ‘sol 
‘invictus.’” 

Constantine probably acted’ as much from inclination as 
from policy in these matters, for, says Mr, Wace, “Constantine, 
according to Eusebius, proposed to unite under one form the 
opinion which all nations held of the Deity ; Plotinus, the great 
master of the Neo-platonie philosophy, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, 
worked out an elaborate scheme which strove to embrace ancient 
forms of worship and of thought, but which culminated in the 
idea that in moments of ecstasy, and ecstacy to be produced by 
virtues similar to those of Christian enthusiasm, a vision of God 












‘ight be attained.” 
While, however, this great Emperor was planning a scheme of 
universal religion, the details seem to have been left, as before, 
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to accommodate themselves somewhat to local customs and super- 
stitions; the British system of orientation of churches prevailed 
in the Druidic countries of Gaul and Britain, but was not 
enforced in non-Druidic Rome, ‘The Greek ‘cross and the 
‘monogram Chr, of it forms part, and which Constantine 
stamped on his coins, gave way to the distinctly pagan Roman 
cross as the power of Rome increased, yet in Gaul, and Britain 
more particularly, we find the right-angled Latin cross not 


unfrequently modified on vestments into a" exons Y,, which 


‘appears to me to be another form of the mysterious ube 
mark known as the * broad artow,"4f, both being probably derived 
from the Druids, who, according to Mr. , had a cross of 
theo Divine letters or rays eymbolising the tiple uapect of God, 
which was wrought in gold down the length of ‘the buck of the 
vestments of the Archdruid, and which would certainly have 
formed a very convenient and significant mark for sacred or 
royal property. Dr, Evans, indeed, says that although the 
“broad arrow” is a very ancient symbol, it has not been traced 
as @ government mark earlier than the reign of Henry VIL, 
Dut it must not be forgotten that that was the precise period of 
rovival of great number of Welsh and early British notions. 
Returning, by way of conclusion, to Constantine, Dr. Priestley 
#o fara to say that in is reign thera was more. learning 
in Britain than elsewhere; be that as it may, the aim of 
‘Augustine and his medieval followers was so entirely to exalt 
Tome at the expense of all other nations that very insufficient 
Weight has generally been attached to the influence which 
British views and forces exercised in the later Roman Empire, 
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‘unfrequently modified on vestments into a“Y” cross Y’, which 


‘appears to me to be another form of the mysterious 
mark known as the * broad arrow,’\p, tort beng probaly derived 





from the Druids, who, to Mr. Morgan, hind cross of 
three Divine letters or he triple aspect of God, 
sch ms atin down the nth Kc of the 
vestments of the Archdruid, and which Srteceld emaisly have 
ery. ceuvenient and signiiant mask or ‘sacred or 

‘De Bruny indeed, sare thet alibowph the the 





very ancient symbol, it has not been traced 

government mark earlier than the reign of Henry VIL, 
{ut it must not be forgotten that that was the Precio period of 

revival of a great number of Welsh and early British notions, 
‘by way of conclusion, to Constantine, Dr. Priestley 
no far 0 say that oaee ‘was more learning 
Britain than elsew! ‘as it may, the aim of 
‘Avgustine and his mediseval followers was so entirely to exalt 
Rome at the expense of il olier nadons' dat very insufficient 
fhas generally been attached to the influence which 

‘views and forces exercised in the later Roman Empire, 
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190 Discussion, 
DisovssioN. 


‘Mr. Park Hannisoy thonght that great uncertainty must always 
exist regarding the orientation of stone circles. If prominent or 
‘outlying menhirs were taken as indicators, one could never fel 
ture that some may not have been removed. Then, as to the 
eastern direction of churches: though many heathen customs were 
Christianised, and now meanings attached to them, there did not 
typear to be iny evidence that the orientation of English eborebas 
wns copied from British sun-temples, and a north-enstern 
direction is certainly not the rule with them. ‘There was a long 
intorval between the date of the stone circles and the time of 
Jerome, daring which n number of difrent caltes bad. been 
introduced by the Romans, and adopted by the Romanised Britons ; 
fd when Chrntianity was introduced, the existing temples, many of 
them unconnected with sun-worship, were converted into churchos, 
‘The eastern direction of English churches, like the earlier British 
ay of calculating Bastor, ands pooulitr form of tho, leical 
tonsuro appear to have been introduced by Eastern missionaries. 
Te was tho kicks that were called **stanea” in Scotland, ax places of 
‘moting the terms were not convertible. 

Me, WaLuouse obscrved that, with regard to the orientation of 
churches, he believed the medieval custom was not to build them 
uo compass cast, but to that point in the east where the sun rose 
‘on the day of tho Saint to whom the church was dedicated. On 
the point of the deflection of the chancel from tho line of the nave, 
ory observable in some old charches, ns at Wellow, in Somerset. 
thie, ho believed it was intended to typify the drooping to one sideof 
four Lord's head on the Cross. With reference to outlying stones 
to tho eastward of stone circles, he had soen a striking instance at 
tho remarkable site known as the “Stones of Clava,” about 
Tp mile from the field of Culloden, » fow miles from Thyornoss. 
There ae thee principal largo circles, closoly contiguous, the 
groat stones arranged at equi-distant intervals, with mathematical 
fosnracy; and xt 200 or 300 yards distance to the east, in another 
field, there is placod a singlolarye upright block, much too far off to 
hhave formed any part of the circles, but evidently connected. with 


them. 
‘The Ror. H, Wrxwoon wished to emphasize the ques 
former speakor us to the indications of w circle poi 




















m of a 
R : ig in any 
irection, During n recent visit to the Snowdonin 
Bistrict, he had obsorved a great amany stone circles scattered over 
the hills, facing in all directions—north, east, south and west, 
nocording to the slopo of the ground; if there was any particular 
Point to which they facod more particularly, ho thought it was the 
fouth and south-east, for n direction favourable to the living 
Sroula be equally so for tho dead. With regard to the other three 
ciroles with whioh he was well acquainted, ie, Stonchenge, 
‘vobury, and Stanton Drew, he inquired what evidence there wns 
of their direction being north-east, As to Stonchenge, perhaps the 
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ition of the “Friars, Hdl”, in rogard tthe socalled Aline 

tone,” might possibly favour this view, especially in the mi 
those Who led atabed the midsummer’ aun rise Over the “Heol” 
but the remaining two he thought could not be cited as an example 
‘of any such intentional direction, The revival of the Druid theory 
‘yaw also @ point on which he sought enlightenment from the author 
who had collected his facts with so much industry, As to the 
connection of circles and churches, and the statement that the 
Scotch called their circles irks, he hnd always understood that the 
‘word church had quite another derivation. 

‘Mr. Lewis said, in roply, that the nature of the reference to the 
‘various points of ‘the compass was shown in detail in the table 
fttached to the paper, and that at Stanton Drew the reference to 
the north-east, in tho relative portions of the vircles and outlying 
stones, waa yery remarkable. 'The possible destruction of outlying 
stones’ applied ns much to one point as to another, so that if a 
fuflicient number of circles were dealt with, it was not necessary to, 
tako it into account; and he thought eighteen circles gave a 
suficiont average, or he would not have troubled the Institute on the 
subject at all. He had brought evidence to show that the north. 
eastern direction in churches existed more commonly in England and 
France than was y supposed, and the north-cast was also, 

isod by laying the foundation-stone in that direc- 
typifying of the drooping of the Saviour's head he looked 
upon as a very farflahed Christan glow and the placing the 
hancel window #0 that the sun should shine throngh it on tho 
‘saint's day was clearly a remnant of sun-worship, ax indeed was tho 
‘whole apne of placing the church in any partetar poiion, wi 
‘out rogurd to, of, as frequently happened, in opposition to the nature 
Ot thee alto; why elso should not tho churches be: placed in any 
direction whatever, as they were in Rome? Tt would be unlikel 
in the nature of things that any positive evidence should be foun 
that the orientation of the churches was derived from that of the 
circles; but tho facts he had mentioned appeared to him to fit 
ier, liko the picoes of dissected puzzle, in ono way and no 
for, 60 that if there were not « mathematical, there was what he 
i almost call an ocular demonstration of the truth of his views, 
thero was cortainly no direct evidence of the orientation of the 
churches having been derived from any other source than the one 
hho had suggested. ‘The calling the churches stones and the stones 
churches, by the Scotch, was not mentioned by him as elucidating 
the derivation of the word church, but as showing that the two 
things were at some time or other considered practically the same, 
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‘The following paper was read by Mr. J. E. Paice — 


Excavations of Tomvtt on the Brarixc Dowss, Isux oF 
Wicer. By Joux E. Price, F.SA., and F. G. Hictox Price, 
FSA, F.GS. 


(Warm Pars XJ 


‘Tax excavation of the Roman baildings at Morton, near Brading, 
in the Isle of Wight, has up to the present time not resulted in 
any discoveries of a character which could with propriety claim 
any especial recognition in the i itute ; 
Dut as our Journal occasionally admits archeological communi- 
cations (useful often for purposes of comparison), and moreover 
already ‘contains descriptions of researches among the tumuli 
and grave-mounds of this country, it may be well to briefly 
chronicle the results of an examination which we bad the 
‘opportunity of making last autumn, of some of the well-known 
Yarows on Nunwell and Brading Downs. Our work at the 
¥illa being temporarily suxpended, owing fo the presence of the 
crops, 





ose by Lady Oglander Sirsa vatone 
ssi iy to investigate the various 
Bee ete uriGt hor atats eval of wich, ron 
close proximity tothe villa. The situation of those now excavated 
fs one of the finest im the neighbourhowd; i is onthe eummit 
cf that picturesque range of hills which, extending across the 
hide Bf the idand, rans more ot les in an unbroken line from 
Culver Cliff to Freshwater Gate ; 2 summit is the old 
road, the highway from Brading ton to Newport, the 
Soumercal Sontre ofthe island; a limitary hedge marks one side 
of the ancient way, and near thereto the barrows, or rather such 
of them es remain, can be readily distinguished. Imperfect 
examinations have clearly been made from time to time, which, 
‘added to the gradual levelling of the soil and the steady 
operations of nature, have in many cases nearly obliterated the 
levated sites, and to the unpractised eye many difficulties might 
{present themselves as to the most desirable spots for excavation ; 
End it is to be regretted that those who in former days explored 
these barrows have not published an exhaustive report of their 
is ‘ions, partial in many cases, but sufficient to destroy, 
for historical purposes, many interesting features, 

‘The largest tumulus, which is nearly circular, is about 60 feet 
in ‘and 5 feet high at the highest part. In the centre 
it is only 2feet 6 inches. The site of this tumulus is marked 
‘upon the ordnance map and it is locally known as the “ Punch 

.” or“ Devil's Punch Bowl,” a designation which,as is well 
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Known, has been often applied to barrows, and originated 
doubtless in the legends and superstitions which found favour 
with the country people in former days; the bowl or eup-like 
form being due either to the pernicious habit of explorers, when 
excavating tumuli, of excavating « shaft or pit in the very centre 
of the mound, with the expectation of dropping at once on the 
‘anticipated treasure, perhaps finding nothing and abandoning the 
‘work, or from the fact of the barrow having been raised over 
cists containing urns or interments by inhumation, which 
gradually perishing and giving way, led to a subsidence of the 
‘soil in the crown of the tumulus. re is a tradition current: 
among the labourers on the estate that in. this hollow portion of 
the “Bowl” « large stone formerly existed, that it was removed 
from its position by mischievous people, and sent rolling down 
the hill, and that, for some time after, it ‘was to be seen near to 
a diteh’ or path adjoining Nunwell House. We instituted a 
careful search with one of the labourers, but: was unable to trace 
the stone, It is possible that it had some association with the 
tumulus, and perhaps some significance asa limitary mark, or it 
may have been only placed there in recent times for the support 
of. stall or pos the situation of the mound being ove which 
might even be selected fora beacon. Both on the promontory at 
Bembridge and on that at Freshwater such beacons once existed, 
and in the midst of ancient sepulchres, around what is known 
a the sea-mark, a mass of masonry on Ashey Down, and visible 
miles away at sea, are congregated tumuli, no less than twelve 
of which were once partially examined by the Isle of Wight 
Philosophical and Scientific Society, and the results are recorded 
in vol. x. of the “ Journal of the British Archeological Associa 
tion.” 

‘Our examination of the “Punch Bowl” commenced in July 
last; we began by cutting a trench direct through the diameter 
of the mound, the width of the trench being about 8 fect, 
Cutting in this direction we were enabled thoroughly to explore 
the centre. Near to the junction of the upheaved soil, compris- 
ing many tons of chalk, ‘with the surface of the ground, there 
appeared what may be described as a layer of charcoal, extend~ 
ing (as it would seem from its being again met with in the cross 
euts, subsequently made) throughout the circumference of the 
Darrow. Associated with this layer of charred wood were 
several fragments of both human and animal bones, and scattered 
pieces of early British coarse sun-dried pottery. ‘Truces of 
cremation were present, but the mound having been previously 
disturbed, nothing perfect or in situ was disclosed. We next 
proceeded with a trench in a southerly direction, extending from 
the centre to the edge of the tumulus, about $ feet west of 
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this; another cutting was made, and here was discovered a 
skeleton of a child which Professor Flower has been kind enough 
to examine, and pronounces to be thatof an individual about nine 
‘years of age. ‘These remains, together with some of the pottery 
Found, are exhibited. ‘The body wasin a contracted position ; the 
ition of the head pointing to the north-east’ has no especi 
Higniffcance, it having been clearly shown by barrow-diggers that 
there was but littlerule in this respect. The skeleton was nearly 
‘complete, but the bones very fragmentary and decayed; near to 
it was found a small urn, or cup, of very early, but of coarse and 
crumbling pottery, and so fragmentary that but little has been 
saved. Among the relies appeared a primitive and interestin 
object, viz, the basal portion of the antler of « ed deer throug! 
which a hole had been drilled transversely to the long axis of 
the horn, ‘This artificial perforation is quadrilateral in shape, and 
intended doubtless for the reception of a handle. Tt measures 
6} inches in length, and the hole, which is 1 inch in 
diameter, is cut through it at 2 inches from the thickest end 


(see fig.). 








Canon Greenwell and Mr. Franks, who have seen it, consider 
it to bea hammer of British make, and very rare. It is much 
to be regretted that it was injured by the excavators before they 
ol ‘what was being thrown oat of the trench. There were 
{considerable number of flint flakes taken out of these trenches, 
‘and some small fragments of British pottery, and « few animal 
bones, mostly splinters, 

“We should state that our trenches, north, south-east and 
‘west, were abont 4 feet in width, also the inner circular trench, 
but the smaller cuttings were slightly less. 

Tn the trench east and west, at « point about 12 feet from the 
‘east end, and at 24 foot from the surface, resting upon a layer of 
eharcoal, a bone pin, tooth of an ox, bits of pottery, and bones 
Were found. Adjoining this spot small earthenware cup of 
Coarse British pottery, several flint-lakes, pieces of bone, and 
fragments of pottery were also discovered, but no indications of 
jhuman bones were met with, notwithstanding great care was 


‘We next turned our attention to making a circular trench 
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through the highest portion of the mound ; measuring from the 
principal trenches already made, we commenced a trench 3 feet 
‘wide, at 12 feet from the east end, 14 feot from the north end, 
18 fect from the west end, and 9 feet from the south end, 
Throughout this excavation, the black line was distinetly 
visible at a depth of about 24 to 3 feet from the top. Finding 
nothing particular in this circular cutting beyond a few flakes 
and bits of pottery, a few extra sections were cnt on the south 
side with a view of ascertaining whether any secondary inter 
‘ments had been made, this side being quite near to the old road, 
which probably dates from British times, 

‘The first section, 3 feet wide, was made 13 feet south of the 
main east and west section on the east face, the second was 
‘15 feet 6inches from that, and the third was 8 feet west of the 
north and south section. ‘These trenches were all dug into the 
inner circle without any results. 

Another trench was cut in the inner circle inwards towards 
the centre, from the point 7 feet 8 inches west of the north and 
south section, extending for a distance of 6 feet without any 
results. 

‘At 2b feet from the surface of the mound there was a 
uniform layer of earth much mixed with fmgments of charcoal. 

‘This mound bears evidence of having been opened from the 
north side, due north and south towards the centre, when 
probably the primary interment was removed. The original 
excavator did not cut it through on the south side. 

Finding nothing more, we restored the mound. 

‘A smaller tumulus was next opened; it is situated 45 feet 
east of the “ Devil’s Punch Bowl” We made a section east and 
west 35 feet in levgth, and across section north and south 
19 feet 6 inches ; the trenches were 6 feet in width through the 
mound; a large ‘number of flakes were found beneath the turf 
within a foot of the surface. In the north and south section, on 
the south side of it, a handful of burnt bones was discovered. 
‘After making a deep excavation in the centre, and finding the 
‘ground had never been disturbed, we filled it in, The antiquities 
discovered in these mounds are deposited in the British Museum, 

Tt would seem from these investigations that the burials 
referred to are of the British period, that is to say, they 
belong most likely to a time which may have been historical 
when the Romans began to colonise the lund near Brading, and 
erected that extensive range of buildings which have been 
recently disclosed ; for there ure no indications of the tumulus 
having enclosed any relies of the Roman period, indeed, it is 
singular that as yet no sepulchral memorials of this time have yet 
been met with in the vicinity of our work. We have yet to 
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discover the graves of some of the inmates of this vast establish- 
ment, which, from many indications foand,was evidently occupied 
for ions, Asa ule, the barrows in the Isle of Wight chiefly 
smark a transitional period, or rather the association between 
Romans and Saxons; for ‘example, those upon Brook Down, 
‘Afton Down, Shalootabe and Chessell Downs, on Brightstone, also 
‘at Boweombe Downs ; and this especially applies to those which 
Heiser eeamined klong the range of hls from Newport or 
Carisbrooke to Freshwater, a distance, say, of 12 miles. Tt 
would seem that the burial-places of the earlier races, of the 
Pelgic tribes who as we know occupied the Isle of Wight, are 
amore plentiful in the district we ar no investigating, and this 
may be expected to be the case if we may view, as we now 
probably tiay, the old town of Brading and its immediate 
Vicinity as marking the situation of the first occupation of Vectis 
by the Romans, 











Plan and section of the tumulus known as the “ Devi 
Bowl,” on Brading Down, in the Isle of Wight. 


‘Mr. F.G. Hiurox Price made some remarks in illustration 


of the paper, and the discussion was sustained by the Rev, H. 
‘Wixwooo and the Paestpesr. 


—_——————— 


Aru 4ri, 1882, 
‘Major-General Prrt Rivers, F.RS., President, in the Chair, 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The ing presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective — 
‘For tux Lanzar. 


From the Avriozs—Ueber einige Fossilien ans der Uitenhage- 

"Vormation in Sid Afrika. By Dr. E. Holub and M. 

From the Acrrox.—Report of the Third International Gi 

‘Venice, September, 1851. By Lieut. G. Kreitner. 

‘From the Surrusoxuy Isstrrvrios.—Stadies in Central American 
Picture-writing. By Edward 8. Holden. 

rom the Aan —Ast dela B Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 














“THE DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWL” 
[GRADING DOWN, ISLEOF WIGHT 
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From the Assootrios.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archwological Association of Ireland, July, 1881, 
— Journal of the East India Association. Vol. XIV, No. 1. 
—— Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. Vol. VII, No. 4. 
From the Society. Prootedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
wcember, 1881. 
‘Journal of the Socioty of Arts, Nos. 1581, 1582, 
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ture.” Nos, 647, 648. 
‘Tom, XXIX, Nos. 12, 18. 
pour I'Histoire de !'Homme, "Tom. XII, liv. 12. 
‘Tom, XU, liv, 1. 





‘The election of EvEnanD F, mt THuRs, Esq., was announced, 


‘The President exhibited an interesting series of large earvings 
and painted masks from New Inland, upon which he offered 
some remarks, 


‘The following paper was then read by the author -— 


The PvOans and the POLYNESIANS. 
By ©, Staxitaxn Wax, Esq, 


‘Tue peculiar geographical position occupied by the mop-headed 
blacks of New Guinea and the islands of the West Pacific, 
entirely cut off as they are from the apparently allied peoples of 
the African continent, has attracted much attention among 
anthropologists. Whether the Papins or Papfias, as the tribes 
belonging to that race are called, are in reality nearly related to 
any. of the African races, or what is their relational to their 
neighbour inthe Indian Archipelago or Austrolasin, hy not 
vet been satisfuctorily determined, A recent writer, Mr. A. H. 
cane, who has specially studied the Intter question, has 
indeed attempted to supply a classification of the Oceanic races, 
but the attempt is far from satisfactory. Mr, Keane divides 
these muces into three types, based on the colour of the skin, 
which he describes as the dark type, the fair and brown ot 
Caucasian type, and the yellow and olive-brown or Mongolian 
type, According to this eassienton, the dark type comprises 
Negritos, the Paptians, the Australians, and perhaps the 
‘Tasmanians ;' the Caucasian type embraces the Eastern Poly- 
nesians, and also a continental branch ; and the Mongolian type 
is represented among the Oceanic races by the Malayan 
‘peoples.* 
4 Journ, Anthrop, Int," vol. fx (1880); and Nature,” yl. ax (1880), 
p. 109. 
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‘A radical objection to this classification is that the physical 
character on which it is chiefly based is of less importance than 
other characters, a generalization from which would require a 
different classification. ‘Thus the hair, which is led by 
some anthropologists as a more important feature than skin 
colour, is woolly among the Negritos and Papans, but smooth 
fand stright among the Australians, Again, the Australians 
and Paptans may be described as full-beanted races, while the 
Negritos are absolutely beardless. Moreover, this dwarf dark 
race belongs to the short-headed division of mankind, but. the 
true Papfians and the Australians are as distinctly long-headed, A 
classification on the basis of skin colour and hair would thus 
require the Negritos and PapQans proper to be associated, By 
the other charactors referred to the latter must, however, be 
placed rather with the Australians, who differ from the other 
races named in the form of the hair, which connects the 
Australians with the Polynesians, who have themselves certain 
features in common with the Paptans, 

Tt is with the relationship between the Papfans and the 
Polynesians that this paper is more especially concerned; and 
Pree: fat of al to consider the physi! grounds on, wh 

fr, Keane places those races in different divisions in. his 
general scheme of classification, This is, as we have seen, 
chiefly based on complexion or skin colour, It is somewhat 
strange that Mr, Keane should refer to colour so prominently ; 
to, wit considering the objections to the placing of the Poly 
nesians among pooples of the Caucasian type, he remarks that 
“the question of eolour must anthropologically: be ‘as 
al ‘of secondary importance.” There are black and dark 
brown Caucasians in different parts of Asia and Africa, and why 
not, therefore, brown Caucasians in Polynesia ? Mr. Keane may, 
however, mean only that his Oceanic Caucasians are brown, as 
distinguished from his fair continental Caucasians and the 
Papiians, and other peoples comprised in the division of dark 

But this is not an accurate statement of the facts, if the 
term “Paptlan” is not restricted to the natives of Melanesia, 
Dr. Meyer says, as to the natives of New Guinea, that they 

‘Agreat diversity of complexion, “ shown in the transi- 
tions from the fair shades of the Malays to those of the true 
Mack Papfana”® Dr. Michlucho Maclay speaks of the natives 
of tbe Bay as being decidedly Paptans, but as having 
Tight chocolate-brown skins* Dr. Comrie declares that the 
natives of the south-east coast of New Guinea vary from rusty 
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black to a yellowish brown, the natives of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of East Cape being, however, of a lightish brown.’ 

Finally, the Italian traveller D'Albertis affirms that the 
yellow race of New Guinea, “if not aboriginal, is at least the 
nost ancient existing, and has spread over the greater part of 
the island, while the black appears to be restricted to certain 
Points of the west, south, and north eoasta.”* According to this 
Yew, the true Paptans are yellow rather than black, in which 
respect they approach much nearer to the Polynesians than 
Mr, Kean’s classification supposes. ‘The complexion of the Poly- 
nesian peoples is, however, very variable, Dr. Topinard remarks 
that “ acconling to some it is of mahogany colour, to others of 
dull copper colour, M, Bourgurel says it is of a yellowish-olive 
hue, lighter sometimes than that of the Malays, especially at 
Tahiti, Jncquinot says it is generally tawny-yellow, mixed 
with more or less dark bistre.”” 

We may leave the question of colour for the present, as it 
is admitted to be anthropologically of secondary” importance, 
and see to what other features Mr. Keane refers. ‘The Malay 
word meaning " frizaly,” which gives name to the Paptans, shows 
What has been considered the most, prominent. characteristic. of 
the race, ‘The hair of the Polynesians, on the other hand, is 
smooth, often curly and wavy. ‘The long head of the Melanesian 
is roferred to as proving that dolichocephaly is the distinctive 
mark of the Paptan type, whereas the skull of the Polynesian 
‘approaches brachycephaly.* 

These are the chief physical grounds on which Mr, Keane 
affirms that the Paptans and Polynesians form eabsolutely 
distinct races, and I will now proceed to point out the weakness 
of his case. In the first place, it should be mentioned that, 
although the existence of a Puptin type and « Polynesian type 
may be admitted, it is by no means easy to siy what are 
their special characteristics. Mr, Keane divides the Papans 
into three divisions, namely, the Papfians proper, the Sb- 
PapQans West, or Alfuros, who inhabit the islauds between 
Sumatra and New Guinea, and the Sub-Papians Kast, or 
natives of Melanesia, Of these, the Alfuros are supposed to 
possess a large Malay intermixture, while the Melanesians, 
including the Fijinns, show the presence of a strong Polynesian 
element. It is, however, among the long-headed Melanesian 
that Mr, Keane finds “the very purest specimen of the rac 
although he refers to two natives from the interior of North- 
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west New Guinea, figured by M. Rafay, as representing 
“ characteristic full-blood Papfian types.”" M. Raffray’s typical 
Papfans ought in this case to resemble the pure Melanesian 
type to which Mr. Keane refers, and which is represented 
by the extremely dolichocephalous mountaineers of Fiji, ‘These 
islanders have been shown by Professor Flower to belong to the 
hhypsi-stenocephalic type of Melanesia? What is the case, 
however, with the typical Papflans of M. Raflray? This 
traveller says nothing as to their personal appearance, except 
thnk they Hed the short hair of the Avfok type, a statement 
which is confirmed by the portraits given of them M. Raffray 
would seem to regard all the natives of New Guinea met 
with by him as belonging to the same race, although 
differing among themselves sufficiently to form sub-families or 
types The Wosaonis whom he figures are not represented as 
hiaving the long nose with pendent tip suj to be cbarac- 
teristic of the Paptans, ‘That the tribes belonging to this race 
exhibit much diffrence among themeelves i alinest universally 
recvgnised. Thus the mountaineers of the neighbourhood of 
Dorey, known as Arfaks, differ from the natives of Dorey in being 
taller and darker, and in having a more oval face and more 
‘aquiline nose’ Both of these tribes, however, belong to the 
same type ss the inhabitants of the island of Mafor, which is 
supposed to have been the original home of the natives of the 
shores of Geelvink Bay and its islands® ‘This opinion is enter- 
tained wy Dr. Beceari, who believes that he has found three types 
among the Paptans."’ One, which he terms Oriental negroes, or 
‘primitive Paptians, but which does not exist. as a separate race, 
is “ dwarfish, with short woolly hair, skin almost or quite black, 
nose much depressed, forehead extremely narrow and slanting, 
and brachycephalic cranium.” The second, which inhabits the 
greater part of the northern peninsula, and which Dr. Beccari 
considers typically Paptan, has a dolichocephalous skull with the 
general characters usually ascribed to tho Paptians, that ia 
forehead, and prominent brows, curved and high’ nose with 
olonged tip, and lange mouth with thick and pouting lips, 
The third type, that of the Mafu Paptans is often dhetinegitod 
ty fine, even European, features, which the Italian traveller 
‘supposes to be due to a mixture of Caucasian or Hindoo blood, 
Signor D’Albertis, who visited not only Dorey but also the 
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south-eastern coast and the interior of New Guinea, also came 
to the conclusion that three distinct types exist among the 
Popfans, ‘Those of Moatta, and of Kiwai Island at the mouth 
of the Fly River, have small round heads with low and very 
narrow foreheads, prominent eyebrows, and projecting jaws, 
resembling somewhat the primitive Papfians of Beccari. About 
60 miles up the river, at Canoe Island, the natives have a 
different form of skull, very Jong and flattened at the top, with 
ary retreating forbes and projecting jaws, evidently the same 
fas the second type of Beccari, In ‘the ‘interior D'Albertis 
found that the natives had smaller heads, somewhat long, but 
‘not much flattened, the forehead being high and almost. perpen- 
dicular. The eyebrows are not prominent, and the jaws but 
Tittle projecting.’ The peoples belonging to this type, which 
may be compared with the Mafu type of Beccari, are lighter 
coloured than the coast tribes, and D’Albertis states that they 
resemble in appearance and ‘customs the inhabitants of the 
eastern parts of New Guinea. It is on this ground he concludes 
that “the black race is neither aboriginal in New Guinea nor 
yet the most ancient of its people” The Italian traveller 
thinks the three types of Paptan skulls observed by him may 
pethaps belong to one series ; but he obtained from the interior 
of New Gninea skulls which he states are quite distinct from 
those in his collection which constitute the three principal 
varieties. ‘These skulls are “remarkable for their weight, for 
their length, for being much flattened at the sides, and for other 
strongly marked characteristics which indicate that they belong 
to an excessively low type.”? They, in fuct, belong to the 
‘Melanesian type which Mr. Keane refers to as that of the pure 
Papiians; while his full-blood Paptans of the north-west 
coast of New Guinea present a totally different type, that of the 
Mafors* ‘This shows how difficult it is to say what are the 
special features which characterise the Paptan race. ‘The 
difficulty is almost as great when particular tribes are con- 
sidered. We have a case in point in the Koiari, who are 
thought to be the original inhabitants of the south-eastern 
peninsula of New Guinea, where tribes with supposed Polyne- 
sian affinities have been met with. The Koiari are described 
as generally small in stature, with very small hands and feet, 
dark in colour, and much more hairy than their neighbours, 


4“ New Guinea," vol. i, p. 877. 
2 Tid, voli, p88. 
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many of them having teards and whiskers. The Rev. Mr, 
Lawes states, however, that they present great differences of 
‘appearance. “Some seem to resemble some of the Australian 
tribes; a noticeable feature in others is the hooked nose spoken 
‘of by Mr. Wallace as characteristic of the true Papfan ; others 
Taye quite a Chinese appearance, while others might lead one to 
fancy that New Guinea was the refuge of the lost ten tribes.” 
‘After what has been said, we may be tempted to doubt 
whether the Paptans are entitled to be considered as constituting 
distinct race. ‘There is, however, the same difficulty in deciding 
ou the characters which constitute the Polynesian peoples a 
distinct race. Mr. Keane divides his Caucasian type into two 
branches, the Continental, including the Khmér or Cambodian 
group, and the Oceanic, embracing the Indonesian and the 
various Eastern Polynesian groups. The particular physical 
grounds on which he classes the latter with the Caucasian 
division of the human race it is rather difficult to determine. 
‘Mr. Keane gives the following description of the allied 
continental branch : “A fine, vigorous race, with symmetrical and 
well-set frames, stature rather above the middle size, straight 
Profle, oval fuce, dolichooephalous head, high forehead retreating 
very slightly, black hair, often inclining to brown, straight or 
wavy and elliptical in section, beard and whiskers well furnished 
and always frizzled, or at least wavy, eyes perfectly straight 
and horizontal, nose not particularly prominent, but nearly 
always straight and never flattened at the root,” check-bones 
scarcely, if at all, prominent, mouth of medium ‘size and even 
small size, with moderate thick lips, butno trace of prognathism, 
complexion mainly of a bistre or brown colour, but varying from 
fair and even white to light brown and dark, though never so 
dark as that of the Aryans of India.”* This description, as 
‘Mr. Keane justly observes, corresponds in all essentials to’ the 
ordinary Caucasian of Western Asia and Europe. But does it 
also apply to the islanders of the East Pacific? Mr. Keane 
remarks that they are “one of the finest races of mankind, 
Caucasian in all essentials, and without a trace of Mongolian 
Wood.” “He says they are “distinguished by their fine, sym- 
metrical proportions, tall stature, handsome and regular featuses”™ 
smooth but not lank hair, often curly and wavy. Theee 
i are intended to identify the Polynesians with the 
bodians, and they may be thought to do so. It must not 
be supposed, however that ll the Polynesian islanders anewer 
to that description. In reality, great differences are observable 
among them. De Bougainville affirmed that there were two 


4 Journ, Inst," vo. vi 
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different races of men at Tahiti—one very tall, with features 
resembling Europeans, the other of middlé size, and in colour 
and features differing little from mulattoes, and having hair 
quite frizzled' Captain Cook also remarked the difference 
Tetwoen the higher law and the common people? although he 
did not ascribe it to mixture of race as the French navigator 
had done. Elsewhere, however, he observes that there is a 
striking difference between the women of Eimeo and those of 
the other islands, the former being of low stature, dark hair, and 
forbidding features.* Cook says of the natives of Hervey Island 
that they seem to differ in both person and disposition from 
those of Wateeoo, ‘Their colour was of a deeper cast, some of 
them being of fierce and rugged aspect, resembling ‘the New 
Zealanders, although others were fairer. ‘The last-named people 
fare described as being in colour from a pretty deep black to a 
yellowish or olive tinge; faces round, with full lips but not 
thick, noses full towards the point but not flat, eyes large with 
very free motion, and hair black, straight, and strong, sometimes 
of “a curling disposition, and of a brown colour’ Of the 
Sandwich islanders themselves, Cook, who was struck by. their 
resemblance in features and disposition to the New Zealanders 
observes that some are not unlike Europeans, but that they 
t considerable variety in features, some having the faces 
long, but others, especially the women, round.’ Even of the 
natives of the Friendly Islands, Cook remarks that, owing to 
their features being so very various, it is difficult to fix on any 
‘general likeness, unless it be a fulness at the point of the nose. 
‘He states, however, that there were hundreds of truly Euroy 
faces, and many genuine Roman noses." This is different. from 
what was observed by Anderson in relation to the New 
Zealanders, among whom no true aquiline nose was seen, 
although he describes them as having, like the Tongans, noses 
full towards the point.’ Mr. Hale, of the United States explor- 
ing expedition says, the Polynesian nose “is eminently short and 
straight, but in certain tribes, and in some individuals of all 
tribes, it is long and aquiline, always appearing, however, to be 
slightly depressed and widened at the lower part.” He adds 
that this depression of the nose is, with the complexion and 
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hair, the only general characteristic of the race’ This, however, 
is as much as to say that the only general characteristics of the 
race in which the Polynesians agree with the Cambodians 
fre their complexion and hair. For the depression of the 
Polynesian nose, which appears to have strack voyagers in the 
Pacifico forcibly, ean hardly be said to be noticeable among 
the Caucasians of Indo-China. Moreover, the form of the head 
among these peoples appears to be quite different. The 
Chutedian head ie dobchocophalic, wi that of the 
Polynesians is said by Mr. Keane to be brachycephalic, a 
rcstariny ta yich-we call lave ecoudoroesta sock 
Tt may be much doubted whether the Polynesians do not in 
reality possess as many features in common with the Papdans 
as with the Caucasian tribes of Indo-China. The fact that both 
of them belong to the bearded stock of mankind is of great 
Significance. The long and aquiline nose observable among the 
Polynesians, although wanting the elongation of the tip often 
met with among the Papfians, undoubtedly resembles the large 
arebed and high nose of the latter, which gives the face an 
European aspect? Probably there would be a closer resemblance 
if it were not that the Paptan wears the nose-stick, and that 
the Polynesian nose, “which is naturally rather long and some~ 
GES eer eapenineige 
in which appears to have 
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his work on the Malay Archi bbut he does so indirectly 
ina ison made between the Polynesians and the Papfans, 
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‘and laughter-loving.” in all these particulars differing widel 
from the Malay: . 

‘The existence of differences of no little importance between 
the Polynesians and Paptians is perfectly consistent with those 
races having been derived from a common stock. It must not 
be forgotten that the peoples referred to the so-called Caucasian 
type differ among themselves so much in language and features 
that they are often held to be radically distinct. ‘The distine- 
tion between the Aryans and Semites is probably the same in 
character, if it has not had in fact the same origin, as that 
etween the Papians and the Polynesians, the former of whom 
have probably as great a resemblance to the Semitic branch of 
the Caucasian family as the latter have to its Aryan branch. 
‘The Papfans, indeed, exhibit certain features not uncommon 
‘among Europeans more strongly than the Polynesians them- 
selves, Dr. Topinard expresses his opinion that the Ainos, or 
aborigines of Japan, belong to the European group? and he 
makes a remark with reference to those aborigines which ha 
indirectly an important bearing on the Caucasian character of 
the Papians. He says: * Among the Todas of the Nilghersies, 
and, strangely enough, further on towards the north, among 
certain of the Ainos, two of the fundamental Australian traits 
‘are met with, namely, the very projecting superciliary arch, and 
the abundant hair on the whole body, characteristics the more 
remarkable from the fact that the reverse is the rule through 
the whole of Eastern and Southern Asi and it might have 
Teen added among the Polynesians also. ‘The abundant de- 
velopment of the pilous system, and the prominence of the 
muparciliary ‘arch, are by no means uncommon among Euro- 
peans, 








events in our western regions. Here the former, 
although not so pronounced, is a matter of common observation ; 
and even in Eastern Europe it is so striking that Dr. Topinard 
supposes race of the Aino type to have spread from Russia to 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean.‘ As to the other feature, 
Dr. Topinard remarks, in relation to the dark European type, that 
the superciliary arches vary, " never exhibiting in the male sex 
the large size which we notice in the Melanesian races, nor the 
obliteration peculiar to the majority of Mongolian or negro 
skulls.”® This is generally true, but Dr. J. Barnard Davis, when 
speaking of the Western Irish, who may probably be taken as 
representative of a very early European population, refers to 
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the strongly marked superciliary ridges, # extending across the 
nose, making horizontal line upon which the eye-brows are 
placed, and overhanging the eyes and face,” as one of the distinet 
features in its physiognomy. We may assume, therefore, that 
the two important features in question are European charac- 
teristics, in the sense that they are often met with among 
European peoples. The Papfans, the Melanesians, and Tasma- 
hans, who also possess them, may therefore ‘very. Properly 
claim to be fundamentally connected with the Caueasian family 
towhich the Europeans belong claim which issuppored by the 
fact that they also belong to the bearded division of mankind, 
‘The Polynesians also are a bearded race, and the conclusion 
that they likewise belong to the Caucasian stock is not invali- 
dated by their wanting the prominent superciliary arch? and 
hairy frame of the Paptans, these characteristies being equally 
absent from many recognised Caucasian peoples, 

‘The conclusion that the Papians and the Polynesians belong 
fundamentally to the same race will appear the less strange if it 
can be really established that the Malayan “Archipelago now 
contains peoples intermediate between those races. Mr. Wallace 
mentions the existence in the island of Ceram of an indigenous 
race very similar to that of the so-called Alfuros of the northern 
Beninsla of Gilolo,” The last-named people he desribes as 

ding “quite distinct from the Malays, and almost equally so 
from the Paptans. ‘They are tall and well made, with Paptan 
features and curly hair; they are well bearded and hairy-limbed, 
Dut quite as light in colour as Malays.” 

The island of Boura, which is between Ceram and New 
Guinea, is said by Mr. Wallace to be inhabited by two distinct 
raves, ‘a shorter, round-fuced people, with a Malay physiognomy, 
‘who may probably have come from Celebes by way of the Sula 
Islands; and a taller bearded race resembling that of Ceram.”* 
‘This fact is important, as Bourn has been identified by some 
writers as the Sacred Island of the West from which, according 
to Samoan tradition, the Polynesian race started on its Eastern 


‘The oarded of Ceram and Bourn have been more 
‘recently described by Mr. Wallace as undoubtedly of Paptan 
xace, and he distinguishes them from the light-coloured peoples of 
the northern peninsula of Gilolo, who resemble the Polynesians 
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in many respects, and whom he supposes to be a Polynesian, 
calony tatermixed with the Paphan aborigines, although speak 
ing a highly peculiar Innguage’ A migration westward from 
the Pacific’ is suggested by Mr. Wallece in connection with 
nother people. He states that the inhabitants of Timor appear 
to be wholly of Paptan race, but of a very distinct type from 
the natives of New Guinea, Their hair is less frizzled, their 
colour somewhat lighter, and their features less prominent.” 
Their housés are not nsually raised on posts, and they have the 
‘practice of “taboo” in full force. The islands east of Timor are 
inhabited by similar race, whose head-stealing propensity, 
‘however, associates them not only with the wild tribes of Borneo, 
but also with theatives of New Guinea 

The presence, in the region from whence the Polynesian 
Sslnuders are now generally Eeicved to have inigrated of people 
‘who present points of contact with both the Paptans and the 
Polynesians strongly confirms the conclusion sought to be 
established by this paper, that these races have had a common 

gin. Noris this view weakened by the discovery in New 
Guinea itself of tribes occupying much the same position, ‘The 
Motu and allied tribes of the south-eastern peninsula of this 
island are said to differ in colour and also in features from the 
Paptians? and they are supposed by the Rev. W.G. Lawes to 
be of Malayan origin? an opinion which a more recent traveller, 
Mr. Octavius Stone, also formed Other writers, however, do 
not accept this view of the origin of the Motu. 

Signor D'Albertis, indeed, has come to the conclusion that the 
Tight-coloured peoples, and’ not the dark tribes, represent: the 
‘earliest inhabitants of New Guinea* My theory, however, 
requires that they should belong to the same stock, an opinion 
which agrees with that of Dr. Comrie, who states that after 
“noticing, in the same villages, and apparently in the same 
family, individuals exceptionally dark, the features and hair, even 
in the lighter individuals, remaining unaltered,” he was * forced 
to the conclusion that the lighter-coloured people were the sume 
mace.”* If this beso, there cannot be much difficulty in explaining, 
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the differences which now exist between the Polynesians and the 
Papfians! The lighter-coloured Papian tribes of New Guinea, 
‘and the Malayan Archipelago approwch the Polynesians nearer 
‘than the darker tribes, but their frizzly hair shows that they do 
not represent perfeotly the primitive Caucasian stock of that 


fe have now to consider the causes of the physical 
differences which exist between the Paptans and the Poly- 
nesians, assuming that they have sprung from a comuion stock. 
As to the colour of the skin, we have had occasion to point 
out that both the Paptans and the Polynesians present. various 
shades of colour, from yellow to black in the one ease, and from 
yellow to dark brown in the other. The lighter colour of some 
‘of the Paptian tribes is generally explained as being due to 
erossing with the Polynesian race, Among the Sandwich 
Islanders, however, according to Choris? the curious phenomenon 
is presented of the children when first bom being black, the 
ple of distinction dark brown, and the labouring people of a 
fighter tint, or orange colour. ‘This Dr. Topinard explains. bj 
supposing ‘the two classes to belong to distinct races, whicl 
‘means that it is due to the crossing of two races, one of which 
shows its greater influence in the dark colour of the children. 
An analogous explanation must be given of the difference in 
colour of the Paptians and Polynesians, granting, as we may, 
that the former are as a rule of a much darker hue than the 
latter, and that while black predominates in the one, yellow is 
the prevailing tnt in the other. “These extremes of enlour may 
no doubt be referred to distinet races, both of which would seem 
to have been represented in the Tasmanians, whose colour was 
said to be as black as soot, with a slightly yellowish tinge in iu 
Dr. Topinard says that “ colour is an excellent character of 
race, but it should not be taken as a basis of classification.” 
‘He adds, “Taken in connection with others, this character 
Decomes very valuable, The Bosjesman is distinctly separated 
from all the other negroes by a peculiar yellow tint, and the 
Australians from all the other straight-haired races by the 
Black." Tt would seem that not only may the colour of the 
skin be changed through the influence of climate, but the change 
aay be transmitted in an intensified form from one generation to 
another, ‘Thus, fair Europeans, when exposed to a tropical sun, 


2 ate. Ranken refer to Rarotonga lognd which speaks of Papa land ae at 
neti the bone ofthe ace, Papi bet ane for 
Sera ingemother nae forthe Laat 
Seat opard ( Anthropology,” p. 38). 
"aslo. 80 
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become sunburnt, and of a brick-red hue, or assume a yellowish 
tint, which,” says Dr. Topinard, “Mourad considers as the first 
evidence on the coast of Guinea of having become acclimatized. 
‘his yellow colour passes into that of copper, and becomes 
darker in each succeeding generation.”* The French anthro- 
pologist remarks, as to the hair, that there is no authentic 
instance of the transmission of change in the character of the 
hair, when this has taken place in an individual, through the 
influence of external conditions, and the French anthropologist 
‘affirms, indeed, that no explanation can be given asto the origi 
of the variotice of the lair in its fundamental types’ Hair 
form is, therefore, a more important anthropological character 
than colour, a chango which can be transmitted, if we are to 
delieve Mourad, and on this ground the Australians should, in a 
classification of the Oceanic races, be placed with the Polynesians 
rather than with the Papfians. Of course it may be objected * 
that if the Polynesians and Australiuns are associated on the 
ground of similarity of hair form, the PapOans by their frizaly hair 
should be apart from both. The reply to this objection 
is that all these races agree in other characters equally 
important, For instance, the abundant. growth of hair on the 
face, which is a characteristic of both the Indo-European and 
the Semitic branches of the straight-haired Caucasian family, is 
also in common by the Oceanic races. If this be a 

Inark of original community of race, we must conclude that the 
frizaly hair of the Papfian is the result, like the dark colour of 
the Australian, of a cross between peoples of different types, 

‘The position of the Australians in relation to the other 
Oceanic races, connected as they are by hair form with the’ 
Polynesians, notwithstanding their more intimate alliance with 
the Papians by other characters, is one of great, importance, 
Nor is this lessened by a consideration of the cranial conforma- 
tion of those ruces. Dr. Topinard remarks that the vault of the 
Polynesian skull, where it is not affected by the Melanesian 
‘leient, is generally oocupied by a crest, the two sides of which 
incline like the roof of a house, or are hollowed out in wide 
channels after which come the parietal protuberances? Elsewhere 
he states that the Polynesians, those of the east more especially, 
exhibit a form of skull similar to that of the Tasmanians, which 
is of the keel-shaped type, “while it never exists either in 
Australians or New Caledonians, who are the most Melanesian.” 
Nevertheless, the Tasmanian skull agrees closely in other 
important features with the skulls of both the Australians and 
the Melanesians, Professor Flower, when comparing the crania 

1 Anthropology,” p. 589, 3 “Anthropology,” p. 
Pera halle Tha, peas 8 
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of the Andamanese and the Tasmanians, states that the latter 
make an approach to brachyeephaly, but that the “superciliary 
‘ridges, the low orbits, the wide nasal aperture, the prognathisin 
Common to all Melanesians, and distinguishing them from 
Negritos, are all exaggerated in the Tasmanians” In some 
of these characters, moreover, and in others referred to by 
Dr. Davis—who, nevertheless, strongly insisted on the essential 
Gifference between the Tasinanians and their neighbours, 
‘especially their long, thick, and heavy skulls, and their enormous 
mouths und large and massive tecth,—the Tasmanians 

‘with the natives of Australia, whom they resembled also, as we 
Ihave seen, in being well furnished with hair on the face. ‘The 
characters in which these races differ show in the former @ cross 
with the Polynesians, as Dr. Topinard supposes, or perhaps rather 
with the short-headed Negrito race, 

* Among the Australians a crested and rafter-like form of the 
vault of the cranium is frequently met with, and with them also 
is found, more commonly than ainong any other race which has 
‘a tendency to the early closing of sutures, the peculiar form of 
skull known as seq lism? This is defined by Dr. Topi 
as being a deformity peculiar to the craniu is 
its contraction transversely, its antero- ion, and 
its increase in height. ‘The skull turned upside down has the 
form of a boat, fom which its name is derived cho forehead is 
straight, bulging, and narrow; the occiput is globular and 
‘conical, and projects backwards from the lambdoidal suture, 
A horizontal crest reaches from one to the other on the 
anterior half, the sides shelving like the roof of a house, which 
the obliteration of the parietal protuberances renders still more 

jinent.”* This deformity is due among the Australians tothe 

3 ‘elosing of the anterior sutures, but Professor Van der 
Hfooven found thatthe skulls ofthe Caroline Isianders resent the 
‘same peculiarities without reference to the closure of any sutures, 
and he regarded them accordingly as natural scaphocephali” 
‘The same form of cranium has since been identified as 
by many of the islander of the West Pacifo, most of the 

ans probably belonging to the curious type of skull 
termed slenocpphali,” Dr. Barnard Davis, who was'the int wy 
make this important observation, mentions that Dr. Welckerhad 
already claimed as a natural peculiarity the approximation to 
0a] ism in the Esquimaux skull This is described by 
Dr. Topinard as forming a long ‘parallelogramn, the sides. of 

! “Jour. nat,” vol. ix (1880), p. 190, 
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which fall down vertically, and in some skulls the sagittal crest 
isso marked that they seem, physiologically, scaphocephalic. 
Signor D'Albertis vaten Gab the femarkably high long, and’ 
flattened skulls obtained by him from the interior of New 
Guinea resemble crania in his possession from the Ne 
Hebrides, and others he had seen from the interior of the Fi 
Islands.’ This is important, as Professor Flower affirms that, if 
‘we may judge from the series of crania examined by him, the 
‘mountaineers of Viti Levu are the most dolichocephalic, or more 
‘properly stenocephalic, people in the world. He says, 1oreover, 
that they “present in their cranial conformation a remarkable 
purity of type, and that this type conforms in the main with 
‘that of the Melanesian Islands generally.” The existence of this 
equeas ‘New Guinea, as mentioned by Signor D’Albertis, confirms 
the view that the Papfans are by no means a pure race. At 
the same time, the evident connection which exists between the 
Papfan type dnl the Melanesian type found among the Fijian 
mountaineers would seem to prove that the latter are them: 
not a pure race, but are the result of a cross between different 
races. The Papfans can hardly have been indebted for their 
frizaly hair and dark skin to the Melanesians, and probably 
both have derived those peculiarities from a third source. 
Dr. Davis remarked “that the high narrow skull is not essen~ 
tially associated with the mop-headed races, and that it is 
equally independent of the fact of the hair growing in tufts or 
otherwise. The Australians and the Esquimaux, who show a 
tendency to that form of skull, are straight-haired, Moreover, 
the hair of the Caroline Islanders, who are seaphocephalic like 
the Melanesians, is straight.’ The probability is, therefore, that 
natural scaphocephali first appeared among a straight-haired 
race, Moreover, as that deformity depends on the premature 
obliteration of the sagittal suture, it most probably showed 
itself originally with one of the inferior races. Professor 
Gratiolet, ns quoted by Dr. Davis, has said not only that the 
growth of the brain ceases sooner in those races in which the 
sutures close early, but also that there is a difference between 
the higher and the lower races as to the order in which the 
sutures are closed normally. In the latter the anterior sutures 
close before the posterior, and in the higher races it is the 
reverse, the posterior sutures close earlier than the anterior. 
On this Dr. Davis remarks: “Certain races possess a super- 
+“ Anthropology,” p. 474, 
3 Phere. kotaop, Tat" rolex (1850), p 155, 
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‘tivity in the process of ossification of the bones of the 
head. Many of the negro and Australian races are remarkable 
for the great thickness and weight of the skull. And, in the 
same way, these races are distinguished for a proneness to 
lose of the sutures which takes place at an easter period of 
life than any European races.” Notwithstanding this common 
tendency, true scaphocephalism appears, according to Dr. Davis, 
to be rare among negro skulls, and more frequent among the 
Australians! It is to the latter race, therefore, I would assign 
the position of representatives of the primitive stock 
whom that peculiar deformation of the skull first established 
itself, to give rise, under varying conditions of crossing with 
Cfitke Eajuiasen el the gpercnsoemale ara of ths 
juimaux, and the i- pl of the 
islanders of the West Pacific. This would require a much 
wider spread than at present of the primitive race now repre- 
sented by the Australians, and there are facts which show that 
‘such an extension at one time took 
Tt has already been mentioned that two of the fundamental 
Australian. traits are the projecting superciliary arch and the 
‘abundant hair on the body. ‘The possession of these two traits 
may be regarded, therefore, as signs of relationship, however 
distant, and, as they are met with among the Tasmanians and 
the New Caledonians, we must consider these peoples and the 





aco and the rest of the boty, ac in Avstraliana* The New 
Caledonians are also distinguished by prominent eyebrows, and, 
among the dark type at least, the body is said by M. Bourgarel 

short hair? This is no less true of the 





Melanesians. ‘The prominent brow of the Melanesians has 
‘already been referred to and Dr. Forster long since noted that 
some of the natives of Mallicolo and also of Tanna were very 
hairy? ing to Dr. Meyer, the Papin has very prominent 
‘brows, and the same kind of hair that adoms his head and face 

ws more orless densely on his arms, legs, and breast,*in which 
Ke agrees with the Ainve and the ‘Todas, whose pomeeies 
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of those Australian traits we have already had occasion to 
notice. 

If, however, we take the Australians as the representatives 
of the primitive stock from which all the present races of 
the Oceanic area have sprang, we shall have to show how 
these races can have acquired the peculiarities which now 

listinguish them. As to the Australians themselves, we can 
hardly doubt that they are not an absolutely pure race, ‘The 
existance of two types among them ius been ably maintained by 
Dr. Topinard,! and he says “it is clear that the Australians 
might very well be the result of the cross between one race with 
smooth hair from some other place and a really negro and 
autochthonous race.” ‘The French anthropologist appears to 
think that the Australians possess an Indian element, as he 
says that “if the Australians are Hindoos as regards their 
hair, they are Melanesians, or, if you will, New Hebrideans, 
New Caledonian negroes in every other respect." This con- 
firms what has already been said as to the relationship between 
these various peoples, although I would reverse the description, 
and say that the Melanesians are Australians with a Negrito 
intermixture. The frizzly hair sometimes met with amot 
the Australians is to be explained by assuming that the same 
race to whom both the Tasmanians and Papfans are indebted 
for their peculiar hair form at one time occupied the Australian 
continent,’ or have been in contact with the Australian 
race, The existence in Southern India, as mentioned by 
Dr. Topinard, of tribes presenting marked Australian features 
ig not inconsistent with this opinion, as none of them have 
Sisdly isi, which sppoars, however, among Indian tribes 
further north, where a Negrito element is perhaps more likely 
to be met with. 

‘To a very ancient cross with this clement the present 
Australian aborigines are, I believe, indebted for their dark 
colour, if not for their flat nose and their large full eye, which is 
remarkable for its fine expression.* ME. de Quatrefages supposes 
the Negrito race to have at one time spread throughout the 
whole of the Asiatic Archipelago to New Guinea, where it has 





4 « Reruo d’ Anthropologie” (1880), p. 123. 

2 Anthropology, pS 

2 This conclusion differs somewhat from the view exproned by me in the 
“Rerue d'Anthropologie” of 1873, and approaches "vory neatly that of 
‘Dr. Topinard as to the duality of rats on the ‘uatralian eootinest, though 
stil think that the Australian race shows comparatively litle trace of Negrito 
infuence. 

$f Anthropology, p: 604, 

4 ‘This obserration is fully borne out by the portraits given in Dammanss 
« hottropdoguctHitnlogecher Alban” : 
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mixed with the Papfans, and as far north as the Mariaune 
Talands and Japan! 

THe seems to think, moreover, that the Negritos have contri- 
the peopling of Australia, and he remarks that numerous 
found in Java, and which are attributed to 
‘the first inhabitants of this island, resemble those fabricated b 
‘the natives of Northern Australia* He further cites, wit 

al, the, opinion expresel by, the America 
‘ng, that the inhabitants of the New Hebrides and of the 
Solomon Islands belong tothe Negi mee ‘The Melanesians 
fare not Nogritos, but they exhibit at least the effect of cross 
‘with this race of a much more marked character than that which 
the Australians present, as not only has it changed the character 
af the hair, but it may possibly have contributed to the height 
Of the vertical index exhibited by the Melanesians We sce 
the Negrito element amongst the Tasmanians 
the nature of their hair, which, as 
panied, out by Dr. Davis, grew like that of the Andamanese, 
small - 
rmanians 


i 
| 





corkscrew ringlets’ ‘The sh made by the Tas- 
to. brach; ism, and ticular roundness, 
or form,” which manifests itself, says Dr. Davis, in 
‘$i their features, may probably be explained in the same way. 
‘Tho natives of New Caledonia present an although not 
guile nian concn of intermixture. Dr. Davis has shown 
Bia the Melnesit 7e Dee xiii in the naa and 

i jynesian i exhibits itself in the statare and 
the nasal index. Both of these characters, however, may be due 
to the presence of an Anstralinn or Melanesian element, ‘There 
fe reanmn, moreover, to believe that the Malays and the Negritos 
Of the Andaman Islands have influenced each other, if, indeed, 









tare not nearly related.* Professor Flower, who regards the 
Nepritos as representing “an infantile, undeveloped, or primitive 
‘of the type from which the African negroes on the one 
fund, and tho Melanesians on the other, with all their various 
‘nodifeations, may have sprung,” remarks that one difficulty 
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in investigating the evidence of the original ical 
Sateen eg ote igi te er 
skulls of auother rice, inhabiting nearly the same area, the 
Malays, bears in mauy points to those of the Negritos, so 
that combination of ‘the frizaly hair of the Pupian with the 
round skull of the Malay in a mixed raco might exsily, though 
perhaps erroneously, be attributed to Negrito influence." From 
this we might almost infer that the Andamanese themselves 
may not be a pure race, If this should prove to be the case, it 
would be an extmortinary fuct, after all that las been written 
bout them as typical Negito, "Not much is known as to the 
affinities of the Andamanese language, but. I shall be surprised 
if is not found to pane nearly related to tome of the 
of the Archipelago than to the Burmese, as suggested 
oy Desatham, If thet be oo, nay porhepe herent topaae 
that the Andamanese belong fundamentally to the sume stock 
as tho various races of tho Oceanic area, although more pro 
foundly modified than the latter by crossing with’ the Negrito 
mice and the short-headed Asiatic moe of which the Malays 
are the modern representatives? The origin of the Malays 
has yet, to be determined, but that Asia was the original home 
of their ancestors, paternal or maternal, is evident from 
Dr, Topinant’s statement that the Tibetan ‘type, to which the 
Chinese, the Burmese, and the Annamites are allied, establishes 
the transition between the Mongol and the Malay® Tt hag 
‘been customary to speak of the Dyaks of Borneo, the Battaks of 
Sumatra, and the wild tribes of the Malay ‘Archipelago ag 
Malays,’ This has been shown, however, by Dr. Davis and 
others to be a mistake; and a chow peoples adjoin other tribes 
who are allied to the brown type of Papans or Polynesians, we 
can hardly doubt that the so-called savage Malays in reality 
belong to the latter class although they have become modified 
by crossing with intruders of the true Malay stock, 
‘We have seen that the light-coloured Paptan tribes of the 
Eastern Archipelago have been modified by intermixture with 
the Negrito race, although not to the same extent as the other 














1 Zoe cit, p. 129. ‘The moderately dolichooephalio skull of » New Guinea 
Bushwowan referred to by D’Albertis op. eit, vo. i, p. 170) would seem to 
have much in common with the Andananese crania @gured by Professor Flower. 
1M, Waffray declares tho Karons of north-west New Given to be Negritos 
(‘Le Tour du Monde,” 1879, * Prem. 270). Reference may be male 
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Davis, in the “Journal of Anthropology (1870). 
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Papfan tribes, It is not improbable, however, that the latter 
tmay have been further modified by contact with a race other 
than the Negritos, ‘The occurrence amoug the dark Papitans of 
South-castern New Guinea of individuals whose features, says 
Mir Lawes “night lend one to fancy that New Guinn was the 
refuge of the lost ten tribes "has already boen noted.! Mr. Jukes 
‘was struck by the Jewish features of some of the southern 
Paptans? Mr. Wallace refers to the Jewish and elongated 
nose of the Papfans, which he thinks has had the same origin 
‘us their frizely hair,’ and Dr. Beceari ascribes the high type of 
the Mafu Paptans fo an infusion of Caneasinn or Hindoo blood.* 
‘A more recent observer, Signor D'Albertis, states that he saw 
the same type of people at Aden as at Yule Island in New 
Guinea. He says,rindeed, that if Michluko Maclay, who 
Delieved he had discovered traces of the Paptans at’ Borneo and 
‘Malacca, had seen the natives of Yule Island, he “would have 
gone much further to the west to trace the origin of the greater 
part of the Paptian tribes.” D'Albertis here refers to Arabs 
Whom he saw at Aden’ Elsewhere he remarks that the 
Somauli, who had a receding forehead, aquiline nose, moderately 
thiok lips, and curly but not woolly hair, might be mistaken for 
natives of New Guinea belonging to what he calls the Arab 
type of Paptun* 

The Arab Papfan type has been noticed beyond New 
Guinea, Mr. Moseley says that about 1 in 15 or 20 of the 
natives of the Admiralty Islands have most. remarkably lon, 
‘Fewish noses, At first he thought this peculiarity was ca 
to some extent by “ long action of excessively heavy nose orna- 
ments,” but his opinion changed when he saw women without 
‘such ornaments and having well-marked arched noses with 

it tip? ‘The same feature is observable 

fians and New Caledonians, and in the New Hebride 
probalily it is duo to the existence of a Semitic element among 
Those peoples, and such an origin must, I think, also be ascribed 
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to the aguiine nose often seen among the Polynesians. | Dr. 
Topinard remarks that the nose of the Polynesians more near! 
approaches the American than the Mongolian type, by which 
he means, no doubt, the large prominent bridged or, according 
to Catlin, aquiline nose which is more frequent among the 
Americans than the small nose of the Mongol, ‘The French 
authropologist afr’ that the characters presented bythe 
North Americans aro those of rices which have erossed, one 
of the elements being clearly Asiatic, and the other altogether 
special—dolichocephaly, the European nose, &.' We have 
here much the same ‘phenomena as are presented by the 
Polynesians, whose peculiarities, os distinguished, from the 
jhter-colonred Paptans, must be explained, apart from the 
ito clement observable in the latter, by the presence of an 
‘Asiatic element, which has also influenced the Papdans to some 
‘extent, but not so profoundly. 

The Asiatic race to whioh the physical peculiarities exhibited 
by tho Polynesians are du can only be the Malayan, or at leat 
the Mongoloid race whom the Malay represents in the Asiatic 
Archipelago. It is true that Mr. Keane speaks of the Poly- 
nesians and Malays as having in common only “one or two 
cranial features of no particular value as racial tests, at least 
when taken apart.” As against this opinion we have, however, 
the authority of the Rev. Mr. Whitmee as to the close agree 
ment of those rues in many particulars;* we have, moreover, the 
facts, stated by Dr. Topinand, that’ the Polynesian t) 
approaches the Malay, and that by its orbital index, as well ag 
by its nasal index, it belongs to the same group ns that of 
the Chinese, the Malay, and the Americans, Moreover, the 
sub-nasal proguathism of the Polynesian shows “ the influence 
of tho yellow and black populations with which, he has boon 
minglei.”* We may see in the remarks of the French anthro- 
pologist « justification of the opinion that the Polynesians any 
not a pure race, and that if we were to subtract, on the one 
hand, the peculiarities to which they are indebted to the Malayan 
and Melanesian elements, and on the other the special features 
which the Paptans have obtained from the Negritos, and 

chaps also from the Arabs, we should find the dark and the 
Fight ‘peoples of the Pacific aren to prusent anuch the ame 
straight-haired, dolichocephalic type which, for want of a better 
term, we might call Austral-Caucasi 

1 + Anthropology,” pp. 470-481, 

2 Sen the Seontinftrary Rerow” fr Fbranry, 1873, p. 408, Me, Ranken 
sot the ste opinion although he thinks the Poesia sro not really Malaya 
but allied totem wu belonging tothe Mongolian stock ("Joura, Authrop. Toa 
Vol hp 24). 
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‘Mr, McFarlane, after a five years’ residence in South-castern 
‘New Guinea, came to the conclusion that the coast tribes were 
‘a mixed mee, consisting of Malays, Polynesians, Arabs, Chinese, 
and 1 Possibly another ‘people, who appear at one 
time to have exercised great influence in the Malayan, Archi- 
‘pelago, may have affected both the dark and the li it tribes of 
this urea. Dr. Beocari believes that the Mafu Paptans are 
the result of an intermixture of Caucasinn or Hindoo blood, 
‘which he supposes to exist also inthe Galelo men of Gilolo. 
‘This island is very far from Bali, one of the Sunda. Tslands, 
where the people are divided into the four castes of ancient 
Tndia, and the Hindoo religion still prevails? But the Malays 
ave reached much higher north than the Moluccas, and there 
is no reason why the Hindoos should not also have done so. 
It is possible that the Hindoos have contributed a much more 
important element than is generally supposed to the Caucasian 
Ppiation of the Kastor Iand* Peng, however, wezust 

to the countries heyond the Ganges as the real source of the 
Tater Caucasian clement, which appears to have spread from 
‘the continent over the Asiatic Archipelago. We are reminded 
of the Naga worship of those countries by the serpents and 
‘crocodiles sculptured on the temple at Dorey, which are sup- 
to represent such of the ancestors of the people as were 

led from those animals.* 

Nor does the fact of the average stature of the Polynesians 
being very high* and that of the Paptans, as given by Meyer, 
‘ery low, affect the conclusion that those races belong to the 
same stock. ‘The New Caledonians and the Fijians are above 
the middle height, and that they need not be indebted for their 
‘high stature to the Polynesians is evident from the fact that 
the average stature of the Australians given by Dr. Topinanl is 
very high. As stated by the French anthropologist, the 
Australians are divided into two races, the one short and the 
other tall# The former is that which would be identified with 
the Negrito race, and it is to this race the small stature of some 
of the tribes of New Guinea must be ascribed. Mr. Earl 
affirmed that “on the south-west coast of New Guinea, within 
the space of hundred miles, are to be found tribes whose 
general stature is at least equal to that of the finer races of 

3 Auaralna” p64 
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‘Europeans, and others whose proportions are so small as almost 
to entitle them to the appellation of pigmies”* The latter are 
found only among the mountain tribes, and we may expect the 
‘Negrito element to be more influential with them than with 
the taller Paptuns of the coast. Signor D'Albertis’ observations 
would seem to agree with those of Mr. Earl. He describes the 
natives of Moatta, near the Fly River, as being of lofty stature, 
the women especially being tall and robust? and even the 
Arfaks, or mountaineers near Port Dorey in the north-west, are 
said to be of tall stature,’ The Italian traveller states, moreover, 
that the light-coloured Papfians are not generally inferior in 
stature to the blnck mice which would seam to imply that. the 
former are not always so tall us the latter* ‘That the Caucasian 
race of the Malay Archipelago is not always of high stature is 
shown by reference to the Mentawey Islanders. These people 
are described by Mr. Crisp in the “Asiatic Researches” as seldom 
exceeding 5} feet, and many of them as falling short of this 
height ‘The light-coloured natives of Northern Celebes, who 
fare said to resemble the Polynesians in feature, differ from them 
nevertheless in being of ouly moderate stature.’ 

‘The conclusions to which I have been led by a consideration 
of the preceding facts are as follows:— 

1. The Eastern Archi was at a very early period 
inhabited by a straight-haired race belonging to the 
so-called Caucasian stock, the purest modern represen- 
tatives of which are the Australians. 

2. To this race belonged also ancestors of all the Oceanic 
races—including the Paptans, the Micronesians, the 
‘Tasmanians, and the Polynesians—as shown by their 
‘common possession of certain physical characters. 

8, The special peculiarities of the several dark races are due 
to the introduction of various foreign elements, the 
Negrtze having afusnowd ll of them in: varying 

legrees. 

4. The lighter Oceanic races show traces of the Negrito 
influence, but they have been affected at various 
periods by intermixture with peoples from the Asiatic 
area, giving tise on the one hand to the so-called 

4 = Paptans." p. 4 
3 iNew Guin" oli pL 
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that the Motu sre an inch tallor than the Paptan Koiari, 
‘whove average height (men) was 6 ft. 8 in, but the lems, who sppeur to 
Combine several characteristics of both the light and the dark tribes (p. 208), 
were 2h inches taller. ("A few Months in New Guinea,” p. 166.) 

Vol. vi (1801), p. 83. 

7 See Australas,” . 887. 
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“savage Malay,” and on the other to the Polynesians, 
who have been specially affected by the Malays. 

5: Truces of an Arab or Semitic element are apparent among 
Doth the dark and the light Oceanic races, but: chiefly 
among the Papiians and the Melanesians, the former 
‘of whom may also possibly possess a Hindoo admix- 
ture. 

‘These conclusions probably require, as Mr, Keane supposes, 
the Negrito to have been the etsliest iabubitant of the Eastern 
Archipelago, but there is less truth in Mr, Keane's further 
‘supposition that this primitive race, spreading north over. the 
Asiatic continent, “became under more temperate climes 
{ifferentiated first, probably, into the yellow Mongol and then 
through it into the fair Caucasian type,” returning in subsequent 
ages to its original home as Malays and Polynesians. According 
to my view, the Austral-Caucasian stock occupied the Eastern 
Archipelago at a much more remote period than Mr, Keane's 
theory would allow, at an early date, however, to be modified 
dy intermixture with the Negritos, and at a comparatively 
reeont period to be still further modified by the introduction 
of the Malay clement so as to produce the light races of that 
area, 

Thave purposely abstained from criticising Mr. Keane's views 
as to the absence of relationship between the Paptan and the 
Polynesian languages. In conclusion, however, I would refer 
to the opinion expressod by the Rev. 8. J. Whitmee that not 
only are the whole of the Malayo-Polynesian ses, 
together with those of the Indian Archipelago and the Malagasy, 
more or less changed branches from an original root-stock, of 
which the Malay is more changed then any of the others, but 
that first the Paplan languages, and then the Australian, must 
be alliliated to the same stock, the original form of which they 
‘approach still nearer to than either the Malay or the Polynesion 
branches. This opinion, which agrees with that of other 
competent authorities, coincides with my theory, and it would 
be no less ‘supported by a consideration of the manners 
and culture of the Oceanic races. 





‘Disovsstox. 


Ar. Kraxe remarked that although the relations of the Oceanic 
faces had eon constantly before the Institute for several years past, 
‘it was to be feared that little progress had been made towards a 
settloment of the various points at issue. Nor did the question 
feem to be much furthered by the paper jast read, which might he 
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regarded ns an attempt to revise the paradoxical views frat advanced 
some years ago by Mr. A. R. Wallace, but subsequently abandoned, 
or at least greatly modified, by that distinguished naturalist. ‘This 
attempted revival of theories almost unanimously rejected by sound 
anthropologists was much to be regretted in the true interest of 
science, but could not perhaps excite surprise when taken in con. 
action wilh previous eataya by tbe aaiuor in the; wae’ Geld of 
inquiry. His views roganding the affinities of the Papfan and 
‘brown Polynesian races must, however, be regarded as even more 
unhappy than his extravagant notions tonching the affinities of the 
‘Malagasy prope, rt with tho African nogros, and then with the 
Sinmese of Further India, Mr. Keane could not, of course, expect 
his own views to receive much consideration at the hands of such a 
writer. But he did expect that they would at least be fairly stated. 
Unfortunately, in the paper just read they had been mostly mis- 
‘understood, while the facts aad arguments advanced in their sapport 
hhad been rather slurred over than serionsly dealt with. ‘There was, 
however, no need to waste the time of the Instituto with a re-state- 
rent of the ease from his point of view, as it had already been fully 
placed before the public in an accessible form. A reference to his 
‘Monograph on tho Indo-Chineso and Oceanic races" would show 
that, whatever valno might bo attached to his conclusions, thoy 
wero not based, as nierted Ty Me. Wake, Gel ‘on one oF two 
secondary features, such as colour, or even Iangange alone. Full 
consideration had, on the contrary, been given-to the anatomical 
structure, and to all the outward physical features, as well as 
to the linguistic clement, in the various races, whose affinities 
he had attempted to establish. His scheme might, of course, 
be rejected, and could, in the present state of these stndies, 
make no claim to finality. ‘The apparent dogmatism with which it 
was put forward was due rather to the necessity of formulating 
his views in precise Innguage, than to any obstinate belief in their 
infallibility. But although all such essays must for a long time 
continne to ce more or less of a tentative character, ono 
negative conclasion he did eonsider as scttled and tacitly accepted 
hy science. That conclusion met the title of Mr. Wake’s paper by 
fa direct negative, holding that, whatever might be their relationship 
to other stocks, the dark, frizzly-haired, hook-nosed, hypsisteno- 
cephalic Papians of fally'doveloped agglutinating speech had no 
reeptiblo affinity, beyond their common manhood, to the tall, 
Frown, somewhat’ lank-haired,, straight-nosed, - brachyeephalic 
Enstern Polynesians of almost isolating, or very faintly developed 
agglutinating speech. ‘The linguistic clement, treated vicariously if 
not altogether ignored by Mr. Wake, possessed in this aren quite an 
exceptional importance. Hence it could not be too widely known 
that, after farther research, Von der Gabelentz had abandoned his 
former views, and now held that the Paptian and Polynesian 
Hike the races, were fundamentally distinct. In this 
conclusion Dr. A. B. Meyer ncquiceced, and there could be Little 
doubt that on re-consideration, Mr. Codrington would agree with 














“Mr. Whitmee that the two forms of speech had nothing in common 


‘borrowings. This factor must therefore be taken into account and 
oaaly dealt with by those ethnographists who may stil be 
spend to group the Paptans and Iynesians in the same division 
of . 
Ae War stated, in reply, that he had Himited hime to con- 
sideration of physical characters, as the time at his disposal would 
ion of language to be then properly treated. 
‘were affected by what Mr. Keane 
that ifthe Melanesians bad, as Mr. Keane 
‘soomed to suppose, taken their Innguage from the Polynesians, the 
Jatter may have been indebted to another race for their language. 
Hp rlered to, paper recently read belore the Acuiémio des 
Inscriptions, by M. Aymonier (sce the “Academy,” January 7, 
1882, ‘p. 14), who stated that the people known as Ciam were 


‘the dominant race it the of Farther India 
Be reece ates of Canton an of ta pret 
pee 
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On Sous Rrres and Custos of Oup Jarax. 


©. Provxpes, Esq. 
FRGS, ‘MER. Asiatic Society. 


[Abstract] 


Tue student may find in the traditions and 
observances of the Japanese innumerable interesting details. 

“Human sacrifice appears to have been practised, and, if we may 
judge by the numerous legends handed down, was not entirely 
a ‘until long after the period when’ clay images were 
introduced as a substitute. 

One of the earliest poems is attributed to the lover who 
resoned a maiden from being sacrificed to the “Dragon of the 
‘Mountains ;” and a similar legend of later date includes a “ dog” 
‘as assisting in the rescue.’ 

1 Bee "Fo Record” vol. i: ‘Some : 
Peele eR Rates pera ew 
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Marriages are by the Japanese said to be made in Heaven, 
and that the myriad of divine spirits that guanl the Japanese 
semble annually to amsort the aspirants to matrimony! 

‘Tmmolation 1e followers of great personages appears to 
have been observed, and was called “following the dead "(Jun shi)? 

One of the ancient wrestlers (or gladiators, as they really 
were in those days) distinguished himself, and gained the favour 
of the Emperor; he turned his influence to good account, and 
‘succeeded in having clay images introduced as a substitute 
(about A. 3). 

Self-sacrifice of another kind was not unknown. A notable 
instance is recorded as ocourring in the second century a.n., when 
Tatchibana Hime threw herself into tho waves to appease the 
demon of the storm, and save her lord and master and his 
followers, when on an expedition against the revolted aborigines 
of the north-eastern provinces. 

Numerous legends of visits to the depths of the ocean, of 
fabulous and miraculous incidents in war and love-making, 
‘embalm curious traces of strange and highly interesting customs 
inOld Japan, Buddhism brought with it a great deal of Indian 
and other continental observances, and stories of superhuman 


"FMany customs and observances are local, but those most 
commonly practised by the people of the metropolitan districts 
(edo, now called Tokio) are more or less generally observed. 

‘At an early period of gestation, an auspicious day is found by. 
the astrologer or local soothsayer, and a feast is arranged, and 
the abdomen of women about to become mothers is tightly 

ri with a broad bandage, dyed pink. Although every 
gentleman and gentlowoman of Old Japan had each their own 
Separate apartments, &e., the separation was more strictly 
‘observed after the pink ginile was adopted. When the time 
of travail arrived, the usual course was to place the mother 
seated in the peculiar Japanese posture, with the lower 
extremities doubled under, not cross-leaged, a bag of rice under 
ach arm, and another at the back, with a litter of straw under- 
neath; hence a Japanese proverb similar to our own vulgar 
saying of a “woman being in the straw.” 

‘The disposal of the placenta is a matter of some importance 
to avert misfortune from mother or child ; then the infant is not 
allowed the breast for nearly three days, and is dosed often with 
the horrible decoction used for staining the teeth, composed of 
water that had become putrid in an old teapot in which were 
contained a quantity of old rusty nails. 





1 ce “Faso Mimi Bukuro,**A Budget of Japanese Nols’ by, C.Pfoundes 
+ Contuciae denounced a silar custom (" Fieso Mimi Baur” p.'98) 
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‘The third day of the third Iumar month is the great-annual 
rls’ festival, whilst the fifth day of the fifth month is the 

-é holiday, and these form two of the nine great annual 
festivals, Ceremonial and complimentary visits, congratulatory 
temple to feasts, visits to local and other shrines, the family 
calls and pay reverence to the manes of ancestors, or to. the 
graves, are also conducted at stated periods, and with much 
‘ceremony. 

‘The naming of the infant is a matter of importance, and 
there are strictly preseribed rales, 

‘The tonsure, or shaving of the infant's head, male or female, 
is also a matter of strictly-adhered-to observance at several 
periods, as also the sumptuary laws of breeching the boy, and 
encircling the girl with the broad girdle. 

Tf there is a numerous progeny, the surplus children are 
moved off into other families; if girls abound, and there is uo 
male heir, a boy is adopted to become the husband of a daughter; 
cr in case of there being no issue, a boy is adopted, and then a 
fr] from a suitable family taken to be his wife in good time. 

‘The sons of the tradesmen often travel about seeking work, 
and see the world ; the young gentlemen also travelled to learn, 
fand visited eslebrated fencing-masters or classical scholars, 
Decoming pupils for a period. 

Runaway matches are by the Japanese said to be rarely 

happy; nor is intermarriage between near relatives deemed 
expedient; the children, it is believed, will be sickly and both 
physically and mentally feeble, whilst their offspring will be 
‘ost likely to be even more so. There is a curious exception 
to this. 
‘The birth of twins of opposite sex is not of frequent occur- 
rence, but it is not considered wise to separate them throughout 
fife. ‘These marriages rarely result in issue, it is said by native 
authori 

‘There isa very simple expedient adopted by the “lying. 
nurse” of Old Japan ; if a Sid of poalany stalking deformity 
or malformation is born, a sheet of soft wet paper placed over 
the infant's nostrils and mouth speedily settles the matter quietly 
and finally. 

Pia amines settled, and the future ead of the 

ily becomes competent to take an active part in the affairs 
of life, the elders retire gradually into. privacy, quietly guiding 
‘with their matured advice the conduct of official or trading 
Business, and devoting the ample leisure thus insured them 
eave oe artiste taste 

As approaches, the fear of an unknown hereafter 
arouses them to piety and “good works,"—repairing shrines, 
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decorating the graveyanis of ancestors, or the memorial. tablets 
in the temple, in charity pilgrimages, &c, 

‘The funeral rites and customs attending death vary con- 
siderably acording to the ail position of the deceased, and 
the sect of Buddhists to which he belonged. ‘Those for the 
observers of “Pure Shinto,” untainted with Buddhism, again, 
differ altogether from the former. An account of these is there- 
fore reserved for a future occasion. 

‘Some funerals were conducted with privacy and an absence 
of ostentatious display. 

Poor people bury their dead at night to hide their poverty. 

Cremation was only practised by certain sects of Buddhists, 
but it has extended greatly of recent years, although the non- 
Buddhistic class are not in favour of this practice—in fact, 
recently for a time succeeded in having it prohibited; but the 
Subject was taken up abroad, and the travelled Japanese suc- 
‘ceeded in having the edict repealed. 

"The coffin is not always bumed, and even for the poorer 
class there was no separate cremation furnace. A. long pile of 
‘wood, with the bodies laid on it in a row, answered the purpose, 
the relatives keeping watch, and sometimes quarrelling over the 
remains for their possession. 

Small jars, 6 to 12 inches, of unglazed ware were used to 
contain the ashes, which were gathered with one wooden and 
‘one bamboo stick, forming simple tongs." 

‘The subdivision of the ashes was not uncommon, as by inter~ 

jage relatives would belong to various sects, and have 
those who had gone before buried elsewhere, and it was to be 
desired that at least some portion of the ashes should be buried 
ith their forefathers. ‘Those who could send the ashes, or a 
tion, to the Mecea of Japan, or to the locality of some cele- 
ited shrine or temple, often did so. ‘The temple of Kobodai 
shi, in Koya San Kishin, is a favourite repository for these. 

‘The pei ‘of mourning vary, but for parents fifty days is 
observed ; business is neglected, the razor not used, and a vege 
table diet only of the sparest kind partaken of, daily visits to 
the grave and temple, with prayers at home, occupying the time, 
Other temples or shrines must not be visited, as relatives of 
the dead are “unclean” for one year. 

Brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, uncles and aunts, 
and the first-born children call for twenty days’ mourning, and 
‘are forninety days unclean; other relatives ten to three days, and. 


\ Chopaicta of tr dierent Kinds of mata would not therfore be naed 
win bok Nor would ho and cold ‘ater be sed ante or Uo wean of 
Tele, ty pwrng bot water into de 
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‘impure from four to seven days, according to the degree of con- 

nity ; for children under seven, one day only is observed. 

uieide is not so common in Japan as in some other countries, 

for many of the causes that prompt suicide elsewhere do not 
bring pressure to bear upon the Japanese, 

Disappointed women, but oftener jealous women, commit 
suicide; shame rarely prompts the deed as with us The Japa- 
nese prefer to drown themselves in a river, or even in a deep 
‘woll, filling the long loose sleeves with stones to sink them; 
lovers’ quarrels, or the fuding of personal charms, is not an 
uncommon motive, Two lovers will even die in each other's 
anns, with a ginlle, usually the gitl's, tied round them both, 
Men deeply in debt sometimes drown themselves. 

Hanging is less resorted to by women than by men. There 
‘are trees in Japan that have an evil repute, where men have 
hung themselves, it being believed the trees are possessed with 
a vampire-like demon or spirit, and magic powers of fascina- 
tion, 

‘A man and woman agreed to hang themselves by the same 
rope thrown over a tree; his weight carried her up, and he 
reached the ground uninjured; thinking better of it, he untied 
himself and mn away, but was surprised to mect the very 
next day the woman, who had also when released changed her 
mind and decided to live a little longer. 

‘Women, again, frequently cut their throats or injure them- 
selyes s0 a3 to bleed to death; men rarely commit suicide in this 
manner. 

Suicide by poison or by firearms is not common. 

‘The notorious happy despatch is an exception, as cutting the 
thront, as well as ripping the abdomen, is part of this 











‘ceremony. 

The oficial abdomen ripping is not recorded earlier than 
the twelfth century, and it was in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century that it became regulated, and the ceremonial a strictly 
official! matter. 

Few instances are on record of a woman attempting this 
‘method: it was only in the rare ease of an Amazon-like 
native. 

Tn the wedding outfit of the brides of the nobles a couple 
of poisonous beetles (male and female), placed in a lacquer 
box, formed part of the tronssean ; these were for the wife to 
swallow, either to save her honour, or to expiate her unfaith- 
fulness, 


Data os akan ce ade ena 
Ea ee eae a 


Discussion. 


Miss Buoxtaxo wished to know whether Mr. Pfoundes bad 
noticed among the Japanese or Ainos any trace of the use of white 
Paint on tho faco by way of monrning: She observed that tho 
custom of painting the face with streaks or patches of white for 
mourning exists, as is well known, in the Andaman Islands and in 
Australia, and her attontion had lately been called to the prevalence 
of the same custom among a tribe in California, tho paint in the 
latter case being composed of the ashes of the deceasnd. Tt would. 
‘seem possible that the custom might have been conveyed through 
‘Japan, although the masks exhibited by General Pitt Rivers from 
tho South Sea Islands, most of which had streaks of white paint 
round the forehead or on the checks, seemed to show some traces of 
its nse there also, as probably these masks were associnted with 
religions and funeral rites 

‘A Jatanese Gevtuxwax also added some interesting particulars 
confirming the lecturer's statements, especially about human sacri- 
fico, stating that an arrow was placed in the roof of the hut of the 
intended victim as a token or warning; also that Chinese classics 
taught gentlemen to control their countenances with dignified und 
calm exterior. 

Signor Pacuianorst, Mr. Hiowrox, Mons. Brrvty, and the Presi 
xst also took part in the discussion. 

-. Prooxpes, in reply to a question of the President with 
regird to the absence of nobility of expression in the Japanese 
EEiniftr.mald hat this sono from the conventonality of that 

th of art in Japan. ‘The nobility of feeling and thought and 

ited to a remarkable degree, together with great culture, 
jigh degre of intellectnal and artistic intelligence and 
refinement, Confucius condemned human sacrifice, and it was only: 
just before our era that a great champion wrestler was rewarded 
by the Emperor with an hereditary title for his efforts to substitute 
clay images for human beings af burials.! With regard to Miss 
Buckland's question, the author said he could not call to mind 
any details as to painting the face of the mourners ; the females, 
the thought, on the contrary, did not use white powder when in 
mourning. ' In putting forward the crude results of his searches in 
out-of-the-way comers, he did so hoping to incite others to follow 
up these interesting subjects, more especially that he no longer 
had the opportunity to increase his own store of curious and 
interesting particulars about old Japanese rites and customs, 


1 Fide “ Masonic Monthly,” Sept., 1883, and “F. MB," p. 165. 




















238 List of Presents. 
Avun, 25ru, 1882. 


Hype Cranks, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair, 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors:-— 


For ue Linsany. 
From the Secestaer or Stare ror Ixpta rs Couxci.—Punjab 


Castomary Law, by C. L. Tapper, C.S. 

From the “Auiuot.Rtnologn Belegose by A. Rabbian. 

oe ‘—Balletin of the American Museum of Natural 

No.1. 

From the Acanexr —Atti della R. Accademia dei Linesi. Vol. VI, 
as. 9. 

From the Assocutiox-—Transactions of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science. Dublin, 1881. 

‘From the Socrerr—Bulletin de In Société de Borda i Dax. 1882. 

— Journal of the of Arts, Nos. 1533-35. 

‘Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XXX, 


— Proceudings of the Royal Society of Eainburgt. Session 


—"Tournal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatio 
Society. Vol. XVI, Part 1. 

Swat ale ea Vol. XIV, Part 2. 

— Royal Asiatic Branch. Proceedings, 1881. 
Breotings ofthe Atti Society of Bengal, January, 1982. 

From the Boron —Revue Scientifique. ‘Tom. XXIX, Nos. 14-16. 
——"Nature.” Nos. 649-851. 

= BBalletino di Paletnologia Talia 1882. Nos. 1-3, and 


a riereronlone Bt Apzil, 

— Rerne dAnthropologie. "Tee 
eer eee TY, No. 2. 

Revue d'Bthnographie. Tom. I,'No. 1. 


Tt was announced that ALFRED Moxgisox, Esq, FRGS, and 
‘Fuupencx Haxoxp, Esq, had been elected Members of the 





‘Mr. E. H. Max read the second part of his paper “On 
the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands” which 7 
Printed at p. 117, ef seg 
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THE DEATH OF MR. DARWIN. 


Mr. Hyor Ctanke said that in theabsenco of the President, from 
indisposition, he had to comply with the instructions of the Council 
with regard to the death of hi whose memory was present in the 
minds of all, ‘The Conneil had that day passed a voto of sympathy 
with the Darwin family, and named a depatation of the Past 
Presidents, Vico-Pr and other oficers of the Society to attend. 
the funeral on the morrow in Westminster Abbey. Charles Darwin 
‘was connected with them by more than one tic. Hee had been elected 
an Honorary Member of the older Society, the Ethnological, 
then of the Anthropological Society, and on the fasion of the 
two he became in due course an Honorary Member of the Anthro- 
logical Institute. He (Mr. Clarke) could look back with some 
‘others to the old epoch of ‘the Ethnological Society, when anthro- 
ology was a recognised science, in virtue of which that society 
existed ; buts new era undoubtedly began in the advance instituted 
their honoured members—Charles Darwin and Alfred Russell 
Wallace. Tt was trac that Darwin had popularised their science, 
but he bad done very much more in making an impression on the 
thought of the world more marked than had been effected by any 
other man in his own lifetime, Of those lnbones of Darwin it wan 
not necessary for him there to speak, for they were familiar to all 
present, Darrin had not contributed pepors to their memoirs, for 
the works in which the results of his investigations. were consecrated 
made claim enough on his time. He was, however, ever ready to 
give them the benefit of his counsel, as ho (the speaker) remembered 
when the friends and associntes of Darwin on the Council of the 
Ethnological Society—Sir John Lubbock, Professor Huxley, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, and others, claimed his aid in our behalf,” In 
Sichnegng the formal duty imposed on him, he was glad that 
Professor Flower was present to support what he had said, or rathor 
to supply what he had omitted. 

Professor Fiower conld not allow the opportunity to pass without 
stating how fully he sympathised with all that the Chairman had 
tid abont Mr. Darwin's work, and withoct adding a few words 
roference to Mr. Darwin's character. To tho value of the first the 
unanimous testimony of the civilised world bad been abundantly 

jiven in the numerous notices that had appeared since his death 
Mie latter, although i shone through every line that be wrole=-40 
simple, so transparent and truthfal he was in all he did—only those 
who had tho great privilege of his personal friendship could fully 
estimate. It was, however, as much his worth as a man as his 
ness as a philosopher that had called forth the expressions of 
Eeseege now puid to hits by persons of all parties and all 
and bad procured for him the bononr, so rarely accorded hitherto 
to men of science, of a funeral among the most illustrious of our 
countrymen, in our venerable Abbey: 
Vou. Xt. ® 
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‘May ru, 1882, 
Major-General Prrr Rivens, F.RS,, President, in the Chair, 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


Fox max Limmary, 


From the Avrson—Die Sidafrikanische Vogelwelt, By Dr. Emil 
Holub. 

— Aloohol: a Fuctor in Haman Progress. By W. Sharpe, MLD. 

— 0h the Origins of Caste and Tribal Names, and the 
Value of Ascertaining Them. By Lieut. I. C. Templo. 

From the Guovootcal, Svxvar or Caxani—Report of Progress for 
1879-80, with Maps. 

From the Socuiré Invésave oxs Ass p'Histors Narozzuis, 
‘Moscov.—Transactions, Tom. XXXVI, liv. 1; Supplément 
No.2; Tom. XU, liv. 1; Tom. XLI. 

From the Bruix Asriorovocicat, Soourr.—Zeitschrift fiir 
Bthmologie, 1881, Heft 6; 1882, Heft 1. 

From the Socterr—Transactions of the Geological Socioty of 
‘Glasgow. Vol. VI, Part 2. 

—Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 2 Ser. 
‘Nos. 9, 10, 

— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. IV, 
No. 5, May, 1882. cf 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1536, 1537. 

From the Acaonar—Att della R, Aosdenie del Linc, Vol. V1, 

ras. 10. 

From the Assocurios —Repurt of the Fifty frst Meoting of the 
Bea Association, tld at York in August and September, 
1881, 

From the Eocror.—“Nature.” Nos. 622, 653, 

Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 17, 18, 











‘The cleotion of Henny Lixo Roru, Esq., was announced, 


Mr. G. M. Arxrvsox exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Lambton 
Young,a Paleolithic flint implement from the bed of the 
Thames; and, on behulf of Mr. A. G. Geoghegan, an ancient jet 
‘ornament from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry. 


‘Mr. Worrmxcroy G. Surrn exhibited a paleolithic is 
ment found by himself in an excavation fof a now howe ey 
Battersea Rise, near Clapham Common, on one of the higher 
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terraces of the Thames. He expressed his belief that the few 
implements found in the Thames had been washed down from 
the high terraces, either north or south of the river, where im- 
plements are very frequent. 

‘Mr. Sumit also exhibited some large and heavy implements 
from Broom, Bedford, Sonthumpton, and Mildenhall, the largest 
Ting 09 inches long nd the heaviest more chan Ibe. in weigh 
He likewise exhibited a drawing of a yery large and rude 
implement found by Miss E. A. Ormerod in gravel thrown out 
from the new milway cutting at Isleworth: the implement, which 
‘was a large natural club-shaped block of flint, was artificially 

inted and slightly to shape; it measured 2 feet in 
jength, and weighed 32 Ibs, 


‘The following paper was read by the author:— 


Excusu Sumxases, from an Eraxovoatcat, point of wie 
By Dr. Beppor, F.RS, 





Winter following up the subject of the decay of the old Germanie 
(Reihengraber) type in the German land, I conceived the idea 
that some indirect light might be thrown upon it by an 
examination of the admixture of races and classes in England, as 
shown by the existing surnames. 

I therefore examined, in a cursory way, and trusting to my 
‘own very moderate knowledge of English surnames, the several 
lists and documents, an analysis of which is appended to this 





PilThe headings of the tables are as follows -—Ist, The Peerage 
of England; 2nd, the Baronets of England; 3rd, the list of 
county magistrates for Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and part 
of North Somerset; 4th, those Members of Parliament who sit: 
for English seats; 5th, the Fellows of the Royal Society ; 6th, 
the Fellows of the R. College of Physicians (these two may repre 
sent the élite of certain scientific and professional classes) ; 7th, 
fhe menabers of the University Ctub, London, as  sampls of the 
upper middle cless of England, and chiefly of the metropolis ; 
Sth, the mayors of all the English and Welsh corporations, for 
two years, deducting re-elected mayors, with the addition of ‘the 
26 aldermen of London—these make up exactly 500, and repre- 
sent chiefly the higher commercial class ; 9th, the K.C.B’s and 
K.OM.G’s; 10th, the Q.C’s and Sergeants-at-Law ; 11th, the 
subscribers to a Yorkshire book, chiefly from the West Riding. 
Thave also a series of lists from Bristol. ‘The subscribers to 
n2 
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the Museum represent the upper class of citizens and residents, 

and the merchants, the lower class of tradesmen ; the native in- 

‘and ont-patients of the Infirmary, make up a kind of social scale 

of Bristolians ‘The offenders against Martin's Act are almost 

all carters or rural labourers, and may represent that lass, 

wove names are hardly to be found in any other accessible 
it, 

‘There aro thie lists of farmers: from Eastern and Central 
Hervfonlshire, from East Gloucestershire, and from the parts of 
Gloucestershire and Somerset around Bristol. With these may 
be compared the list of tenants of Malmesbury Abbey, dati 
from about an, 1300, and neaely corresponding in locality 

ality, 
ANT last cries, scarcely comparable with the rest, consata of 
lists of the Society of Friends from several districts, ‘pretty well 
scattered over the country, 

Tt may boas well to explain also the way in which I have 
classified the surnames, 

My method became less imperfect as the work proceeded. 

My first Norman class contains only historical names, or such 
aay are known to me to be traceable up to or nearly up to the 
Conquest, as Perey, Malet, Tyson. ‘The second Norman class 
contains names of old French form, and patronymics derived 
from names which did not take root strongly among the English, 
‘45 Molyneux, Russell, Payne, Drow, Pullen, 

My first Saxon class includes most of those ending in 1NG, the 
bearers of which are probably lineal descendants of the Saxon 
aristocracy, whose clan names, though not appearing in Domes- 
day or in charters, were handed down among themselves, and 
finally, in many instances, become fixed as surnames, Such are 
‘Mainwaring (the descendant of the dwellers in Meon, the Jutes?), 
Skelding, Skirving, Billing. ‘The second class includes. such 
Saxon ot Danish patronymics as Godwin, Lewin, Alderson, 
Tovey. 

The Tocal lass Ihave also subdivided. Its first and 
principal section includes most of th names of specific localities, 
3 Pakington, Hartley, Mytholmroyd, the majority of which 
names probably belonged to the owners or tenants of the places 
indicated, though many were assumed to denote the places 
whence their bearers came, ‘The second class contains all 

ic local names, as Hill, Attwood, Slade: these must have 
borne originally by the smaller tenants or landholders. 
With them Ihave placed also such names as Wiltshire, Oxen. 
ford, which we know cannot have been acquired Ly ownership, 


1 This i an enticing + but the name is usually suppoced 
Ae hep eg AR lala 3 ies 
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and which probably belonged to a low, rather than a high, class 
of the community. 

In most cases I have separated, as a tffird local class, such. 
names-as Burgoyne, Fleming, Picard, Maino, Brittan, Norris, 
which indicate the country of origin of the first bearer, 

‘Names of trade or ealling are di i 








tive, as Palmer, Franklin, Clerk, With these last I have placed, 
with some doubt, Frere, Abbot, &e,, which may in some cases have 
been nicknames, but probably indicated as a rule illegitimate 
escent from the persons pointed at, Sometimes I have made 
Athind class of distinctly rural occupations, as Fisher, Fowler, 
Hayward, Miller, 
ficknames, or personal names, as Reid, Blackmore, Whitehead, 

juire no subdivision. 

From the great crowd of patronymics I have usually separated 
those ending in 80%, which originated in the northern partof the 
Ingtom, {oF reasons which will subwoquently appear. 

ry doubtful Welsh class includes such names as Roberta or 
Robartes, and Richards, of which the usual English forms would 
be Robins, Robinson, Dobbs, Dixon, and the like. ‘They are not 
invariably Welsh, but their comparative rarity away from 
Wales and the Marches shows that they are usually so 

The undoubtedly Welsh class, including Jones, Pugh, Rees, 
Vaughan, Bengough, dc, needs no comment 

In the Sootch class Ihave placed all those names whose owners 
have at any period belonged exclusively to Scotland, ‘Thus all the 
‘Montgomeries in the three kingdoms descend from that branch, 
of the famous Norman race which settled in Scotland; and to 
Scotland I have assigned them. So with the Hamiltous, Gordons, 
Barclays. Tho adoption of this rule leads to scarcely any: 
ambiguity or difficulty : it leaves comparatively few surnames 
common to England and Scotland, except certain trade names 
‘and nicknames and some of the commoner patronyinics in SON, 
such us Wilson and Watson, 

But the sume rule could not be applied to Irland, where the 
greater part of the sumames of English form are of comparatively 
recent introduction, and not to be distinguished from those 
which have always remained English, I have therefore put the 
Fitzgeralds, Barrys, Burkes, &e,, among my Normans, and 
distributed the mass of Irish names of English form under the 
several heads appropriate to them, And I have left in my 
Trish class only the surnames actually coined in Ireland, the O's 
and Macs, Kayanaghs, Ryans, Dalys, and the like, which belong, 
roughly speaking, to the Celtio race, 
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‘My Foreign class inclndes all those supposed to have been 
infroduced from abroad during the last two or three centuries: 
‘Huguenot, Palatine, French of the Channel Isles, Duteh, Italian, 
Jewish, &e. 

‘After all I am constrained to leave @ great: many names, on an 
average about 9 per cent, in the doubtful class. ‘This includes, 
no doubt, a good many patronymies and nicknames, as well as 
corrupted specimens of all the other classes, particularly the 
foreign one, Theanthor of ‘The Norman People ” would ascribe 
agreat many of them to the Norman category, and I do not 
doubt that he is right in many instances, but I am unable to test 
his methods sufficiently. Iam, however, much indebted to his 
book, as well as to those of Lower, Bardsley, and Miss Yonge. 

The number of these doubtful names is of course a rough 
index of the imperfection of the method, at least in my hands, 
‘A good many of the names which I have made bold to classify 
are not free from ambiguity of meaning or origin. Hall I have 
assigned to my second local class. But it may in some instances 
hhave been derived from the common Norse name, or be a short 
form of Henry, or of Halbert. Wood probably does not always 
mean an assemblage of trees ; sometimes it is a personal name, 
signifying mad or wrathful. Peacock may be a nickname or a 
patronymic: T have set it down as the latter. A good many of 
the apparently local names may be corruptions of words less 
familiar. 


‘One source of fallacy, but not, I think, an important one, is the 
tendency to get rid of names supposed objectionable by exchang- 
ing them for better sounding or more fashionable ones, ‘Thus 
Tones has actually been exchanged for Herbert, and Bugg, it has 
been said, for Norfolk Ho It is a little curious that the 
name here selected as the type of high aristocratic standing, is 
by some authorities derived from Hog-ward, a swincherd. For 
myself I incline, with Mr. Bardsley, to trace it rather to Here- 
ward or Havard, and rank it with the old Saxon names, 

This kind of change has been pretty frequent among the 
nobility and propertied clases, Yat, not eltewhere, Where 
property has been in question, the changes have been by no 
‘means always in the direction of what we should call the better, 
‘the more ancient or more distinguished name. ‘Thus Whitmore 
and Hayelock have been substituted by Jones and Allan. In 

fying the peerage I have always taken the original surname 

of the male line, where it was known tome, As I have said, 

such changes are not very common in the middle and lower 

glass, Jie i theres sack es Craven (local), and 
(cov wave been saved by thei 

Pes pce etiam ban cntston Hess 
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‘The varionsly selected names applied to bastards and 
fonndlings furnish another complication; but they are probably 
not numerous. Actors do not, as a rule, transmit their high- 
sounding assumed names. 

Tn examining my tables, I notice first the large proportion of 
undoubtedly Norman names still remaining among the Peers. 
The Peeragy also includes a vory lage proportionof local names 
of the first class, though not quite so great as the Baronets: and 
‘county magistrates do, The number of trade names is small, that 
of nicknames and patronymics moderate, of Scotch names very 
great, of Welsh ones fair. Nearly the same remarks apply to 
the Baronets; many of their creations date back to a period 
when recognisable Norman names were less diffused than now, 
‘and they show a larger proportion of them than any other list 
except that of Members of Parliament, ‘These last, whom I had 
taken as representative of the monied classes, show their hetero- 
geneous character in their names: the large proportion of Norman 
ones is due chiefly to the presence of so many scions of noble 
hhouses ; trade names are fairly represented; Scotchmen and 
Jews are numerous; Irishmen almost absent. Among the 
County. magistrates the presence of a large proportion of Saxon 
names is pethaps significant, taken in connection with their yet 
more frequent existence among the farmers. But it may bea 
local peculiarity. 

The Royal Society and the College of Physicians differ little 
from the other middle class lists; they have fewer trade names, 
however, a good many Seotch and foreign names, a few Trish, 
and a moderate number of Welsh ones, 

‘The list of Mayors of Boroughs has some interest. It 
probably represents pretty fairly the upper middle class of the 
towns of England generally, ‘The notable points about it are 
the great number of patronymies in son, derived originally, if 
not immediately, from the north of England, the much greater 
number of Welsh than of Scotch names, and the almost entire 
absence of Irish ones. 

‘The subscribers to the Bristol Museum and Library indicate 
the considerable proportion of the commercial classes among 
them by a moderate decrease of local names and a slight 
increase of trade names. Welsh names, as in other Bristol 
lists, exceed 10 per cent, 

The lists of farmers exhibit, contrary to, what I expected, 
ange proportions of trade names ; and this is especially the ease 
in East Gloucestershire, far away from any town which is, or has 
‘at any time, been large and important. There are in that part 
of the county, it is true, several sinall decayed market towns, 
whose population may have dispersed somewhat into their rural 
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neighbourhoods, but this supposition seems hardly sullicient ‘to 
account for so great an excess of trade names, ‘The list of the 
tenants of Malmesbury Abbey may perhaps further lessen this 
difficulty. It shows that in aural distriet like North Wiltshire, 
trade surnames were already common in the time of Edward 
the First or Second, Perhaps, after all, they would be more 
distinctive in such a district than in a town of some size, where 
therm were many of the same trade, and may actually have been 
less frequently coined where the’ occasion for doing 80. was 
apparently most frequent. ‘The other peculiarities of the 
falmesbury list are mostly reproduced among the farmers of 
the present day: such are the frequency of Saxon sumames, 
and of the second class of local ones. Returning to East 
Gloveestershiro, purely rural tradenames, it may bo ‘note, ane 
in large proportion, So too, are the names which I consider to 
be Saxon, and to have belonged to some of the relies of the 
Saxon aristocracy who survived the Conquest. Kemble, I think, 
remarks somewhere that the Saxon Christian names which lon, 
survived the Conquest belonged to che upper clang, Weld 
Haynes are numerous among the faruers, in, Upper Gloucester: 
shire as well as around Bristol. Scotch and Irish names, and 
atronymies in SON, are very few. 

‘Of tho sinall traders of Bristol, and. the Infirmary pationts 
thore, it may be said that among them the minimum of first 
class’ Jocal names is attained. ‘Trade names are numerous 
ong thom, bat they dir from the fore fa th other points 
mentioned above. It is noteworthy that foreign and Scotch 
names are more numerous among the traders, Irish ones in the 
Infirmary list. é i G 

Tho paucity of Irish naman in more of tho liste is. va 

striking. Probably a teuth of the inhabitants of the Brit 
Tales bear names of Coltio-rish type, about as -many as can be 
identified by name as Scotch, and perhaps almost thrice as many 
fas are clearly Welsh by name, Yet Scotch and Welsh names 
greatly preponderate over Irish ones in almost all the lists, 
fexoopt in tho Infirmary ones. Notwithstanding the vast Irish 
iumigration, into Great Uritain of the present. century, there 
‘has as yet been very little mixture of Irish with English or 
Scottish blood, and scarcely any rise of the Irish element in the 
scale of society. 
In my Yorkshire list the notable points are the large number 
bof patronymics in sox (while other patrouymics are few), and 
the enormous number of local names, amounting altogether to 
40 per cent; this latter peculiarity is probably due to the fact 
that Yorkshire, about the period of the assumption of surnames, 
hhad a scanty and sparse population, 
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‘The Quaker lists, in conjunction with some of the othiers, 
may help us to appreciate the extent of Welsh and Seotoh 
immigration as well as the rate of mixture of social strata, 
The society was originally recruited, I believe, mainly from the 
middle and lower middle classes, and the surnames agree with 
this iden, Loeal names are not provalent aunong then, while 
sronymics abound to an extraordinary degree, particularl 
ose if 80x, ‘Tho number drawn from Sie Celtic nationalition 
is comparatively small, 

The Herefordshire and Gloucestershire lists are especially 
helpful as regards the proportion of Welsh blood in those parts. 
‘A considerable portion of Herefordshire, including most of 
‘Archenfield, the country beyond the Wye, was Welsh at the 
time of Domesday. Whether any part’ of it remained so up 
tothe time of the fixation of surnames may admit of doubt. 
Bo that as it may, the proportion of Welsh names in the 
districts in question equals or exceeds the half. ‘That all 
eastern Herefordshire was quite Anglicised seems to be proved 
Dy the fact that Welsh surnames are not more numerous in its 
motw hilly and remote than in its richer and more accessible 

rishes. I presume, therefore, that all the Joneses and 

riffithses, &e,, there, are Welsb immigrants or their descendants; 
‘and itis curious that they amount to over 20 per cent., besides 
Zor 8 per cent. more of the doubtful Welsh type, We have 
here the usual phenomenon of an afllux of the native race 
towards the capital and other centres of population, accom 
panied or followed by an influx of the poorer or hardier race of 
Tie neigbouring mountains, ‘Taking Herefordshire altogether 
the farmers with clearly Welsh names are one-third, and #0 are 
thé artisans and sinall shopkeepers, but the upper class with 
Tike names are not one-sixth. These proportions gradually 
decrease as one passes into Gloucestershire and North Somerset, 
Dut even in the Cotswold region there are still 7 por cent, of 
-Welsh names. 

‘The descendants of Seotchmen infiltrate in like manner the 
northern counties, And they and the two more purely Celtic 
races crowd into the English towns. But, as has already been 
said with regard to the Irish, they do not equally mix and 
assimilate there with the natives. “Thus the people of Welsh 
descent, so fur as one can judge by the names, hold their own 
fairly in science ; the Scotch do more, the Irish less, Contrary’ 
to the current opinion, it would seem that the Welsh rise most 
in commerce, the Scotch coming after them, and the Trish 
nowhere. But when ono looks to the attainment of military 
or political distinction, the case is altered. Here the Scoteh- 
‘men, and especially the Highlanders, bear away the palm; the 
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Trish retrieve their position a little, and the Welsh are little 
heard of. 

Iwill end by stating briefly a few more of my deductions 
from the tables, Some of them I make with confidence, others 
doubtfally. 

The termination in sox was probably not confined in its 
origin to the Anglo-Danish districts, but extended to the 

ian ones. 

Migration from the north of England to the south, and vice 
werad, except to manufacturing centres, was very small until our 
‘own times. 

The present. population of the Welsh Marches is to a large 
extent derived from Welsh immigration within the last two or 
three centuries, 

‘There has been as yet nothing like a complete amalgamation 
in blood of the upper, middle and lower classes. 

The class of small landowners and yeomen still, to. some 
extent, represents in blood the Saxon freemen of the 11th 
eentury. 
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‘Mr. Hror Cuance said that the value of Dr. Beddoc's 
consisted in its clussification—not in its classification according’ to 
itronymics, trade names, &e., for that had often been effected, but 
In the secondary classification of the application of the other series 





to various classes of society, thns illustrating the real bases of 
‘nomenclature, and consequently, as Dr. Beddoe wished, to prove 
the real tases of the population,’ ‘Thns th result. was obiained that 
English clan names lay at the bso; and if this ix the case, then it 
is evident that the percentage assigned is not the trae one, but had 
to be corrected and enlarged to ascertain something like the 
ultimate figure before the transformation of clan names. When, 
jin the middle ages, local names, trade names, and patronymies 
were allowed, clan names were displaced, and it ix necessary to 
make an allowance for these. It was to his mind a question 
whether Smith was always strictly a trade name, or a clan name: 
for in ancient times that’ important class held distinct functions. 
‘The name of Clarke was evidently not professional : for the large 

2 Mostly Graces. ; 

4 All hese are persons named Marriage, of Huguenot descent. 








for tho nome was probable: that it represented the descendants of 
‘the married or parochial clergy. A useful comparison, 
‘which would define the facts, could be obtained from compari 
ith, the Directories of Paris, Rouen, Belginm, Holland, and 
, not only for the trade names, but for epithets like Black, 
Biowas Ba hee liter woudl ta rance bo situa aad Sod 
clan names. ‘The trade names have a particalar significance, and 





Mr. R.B. Hour, Mr. J. Park Haszisox, Mr. Pereavs, Mr. G. 
M. Arxissoy, Mr. C. Rosters, and the Pussipesr took part in the 





Dr. Bupvon briefly replied. He said that he was willing, with 
‘Mr. Hyde Clarke, to go somewhat further than he had done in his 
‘paper in the matter of survival of English clan names. As for 
Falooymics in She wa fr from saring that they wervall Welsh 

‘the English (in the south lly) often formed 
puionzmice im that ways bot as role they nt cut down the 
fstian name, and ed the S to the abraded form; thus you 
Td Robb and Robertson in Scotland, Robson and Robinson in 
Korthumbria, Robins and Dobbs in southern England, but 
Roberts chiely in Wales. So, too, Phipps in the south, Phipson 
Bon i mol PES in Wen 

‘As for Comish pretty thorough) 
Tirectgnieds end lhcts ofl flow-vocker, Dr. Chararet, ie oo, 
ished a little volame on the subject, entitied “Patronymica Cornu 
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J.P, Hannisox.—On the Survival of Racial Features, de. 243 
‘The following paper was then read by the author:— 


On the Sunvivat of certain Ractan, Fearones in the PorvLaTion 
of the Battisu Istes, By J. Park Hannisox, M.A. 


Ar the York meeting of the British Association, a scleotion 
of photographic portraits, collected by the Anthropometric 
‘Committee from various parts of the country, and arranged on 
cards for facility of comparison, showed conclusively that very 
different types and sets of features are still to be met with, 

ally in localities which we know from history, or may 
nfer from evidence derived from archeological research, were 
colonised by different races, In parts of West Sussex, for 
instance, profiles ocour which contrast strongly with others 
commonly called Norman, of a more prominent character, in 
the same division of the county, as well as with some closely 
resembling them in Cleveland’ in Yorkshire and the Flegg 
district in Norfolk, both of which localities are said to have 
been peopled by the Danes. As features of much the same type, 
however, are not uncommon in other of the United 
Kingdon, if they represented exclusively the Danish element of 
the population, Norse blood, on such assumption, must have 
exered a more extensive influence upon the national physiog- 
nomy than history permits us to think probable, 

Tn an oral communication at the same meeting, I was able to 
state, as the main result of several weeks’ visit to Denmark, 
Sweden, and part of Germany, undertaken in the autumn of 
1880 for the purpose of examining the features of the popula- 
tions, that the profile of the Dane proper, whilst agreeing with 
that assumed to be Danish in this country, differed as much, 
‘and in almost precisely the same way, from the Swedish and 
‘Teutonic profile, as in the case of the two fair Sussex 
first alluded to. The name systems also appeared to be quite 
dissimilar, Indeed, the common occurrence of the patronymic 
sey,” in Sleswick, was urged by the Danish Government, after 
the Prussian War, as affording strong evidence that the Duchy 
‘was not inhabited by a German, that is to say, Teutonic race! 

‘Now the Danish profile proper, which corresponds with the 


“On cunting the number of ames yon tomatoe and eae, in Konot 
ccstery wiih terauated in "ara," found 73 per cea. with the atrompm. 
GP Eate fe South Sweden, the proportion was excly frend. "The 

A Neus obtained on copsing nator it Land cemetery. ‘The bames ening i 
"Sun;"i Seen, peeps bone '0 fae dewende fom the od Dati 
ochts of Uv cousiry,ae well ss imigratia in root tine Fuster orth, 
FOTSEese that Teutonic names are cimost ener. Thos in the Tn of 
Sects satguariencomped for the Toteroatiooal Congr at Stockholm, 10 
Sly out of 100 appear wth the patronymic. 
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skeleton features of skulls from early tumuli in Denmark, is 
‘gunner in coe 1s ae met with in Holitein; 00 Whe 
(near ; in Belgium; and in France, It appears 

rom early skulls alt ‘uscum of the Anthropological Society 
‘Paris, as well as some found in Wiltshire, which Dr. Barnard 
‘tonsidered to Lelong to that people, to resemble the 

of the Belge,’ who, itis now believed by the majority of 
‘and Fronch authorities, were a Cymric tribe, Teutonised 
ips, to some extent, by long residence in Germany.’ The 
ype of the people ofthe round-barrows in this country, as shown 
by their osseous features, was also almost identically the same. 
Dr. Thumam, writing on this subject twenty years ago," says: 
“"T must confess that the oa ‘between the skull form 
of tho anciont brachycephalic Briton, Gaul, and Scandinavian” 
(Ge, Dane), “and that of the modern Finn, so very much 
Greeeds any difference which may be traced in them, that I 
Should have no difficulty, on sufficient evidence, in admitting 


ee 


, 0D 
their common parentage and descent.” 





etd 

Theze is, however, another type of profile in the north that 
Aatos from carly times. In his address to the Anthropological 
epartiment, at Bristol, in 1876, Rolleston stated that Professor 
Retsins was of opinion, and, with a few qualifications, he 
thought that the more recent Swedish ethnologists would agree 
With him, that the modern dolichocephalic Swedish cranium 
Yas very closely allied to, if not an exact reproduction of the 
Swedish craninm of the stone period. “There can be no 
doubt," he adds, “that the Swedish cranium is very closel 
Ginilar indeed to the Anglo-Saxon; and the skulls which sti 
Conform to that type amongst us will be by most men supposed 
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to be the legitimate representatives of the followers of Hengist 
and Horsa; just as the modern Swedes, whose country has been 
less subjected to disturbing agencies, must be held to be the 
lineal descendants of the original occupiers of their soil."* 

‘Now the rationale of this “permanence of type”? hns been 
recently treated by Professor Kollimann, of Bale, who strongly 
upholds the view that crossing affords the true explanation 
Of tho existance of various rnces of man, ‘Ho finds that cha 
takes placo earliest (in case of mixture) in the colour of the 
hair and eyes (and it may perhaps be concluded. also in the 
softer tissues), the form of the skull resisting longest any 
alteration ; and though it too at length gives way, a complete 
fusion of the component elements is never absolutely effected: 

‘This quality of persistence in the skull to preserve its primitive 
type, Professor Kollmann observes, is of prime importance : 
for it enables us to distinguish in a mixed population the 
original or main racial elements that contribute to its formation, 
In common with Barnard Davis, Beddoe, Flower, Rolleston, 
Thumam, Turner, and others in this country, and Morton, 
Broca, De Quatrefages, and Virehow abroad, he believes that 
prehistoric types survive at the present day. Professors De 
‘Quatrefages and Hamy, indeed, go even a step further, and 
express a strong conviction that the Neanderthal and’ Cro- 
Maguon men are represented amongst us through atavisun 

Induced by this consensus of opinion regarding the survival 
of racial characteristics, amongst craniologists of such distine- 
tion, definition has been attempted of the more striking 
features of two of the principal races from which the population 
of this country is descended—the round-barrow men and their 
affined tribes, and the Saxons and ‘Teutons proper. 

file of the first of these types, as shown in 
‘rania Britannica,” isso marked that it might 
perhaps haye sufficed to refer to some one of the examples 
selected by Davis and Thumnam to illustrate it, It appeared, 
however, fo be the botter plan to. make tncings of the mare 
distinctive portions of several profiles, and then superimposing 
them, at the same angle, obtain average contours; and. it was 
found that this could be best accomplished by grouping the 
skeleton features from three counties, viz, York, Wilts, and 
Derby, each of which furnished six examples for the purpose. 
‘The means are accurately reproduced in the following figures : 























+ Report Brit, Amoo, forthe Advancement of Science, 1875, p. 148, 
+ Aiveprton one eof Dror many sear nck, 
4 Revue Anthropologigne,” 1883, p16, 
{s Ghania Eis? pe See alto Thursam, “Mems Anthron, Soe, 
p19, 
VOL. Xi. 8 
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2, derived from the Wiltshire skulls, includes three 
ascribed by Dr. Davis to the Belge. 


Fie, FIG.2. F1G.3. 


The constant chamcteristies in the mean profiles, it will at 
once be seen, are the prominent, brow-ridges, and’ the sharp 
‘angle at which the nasal bones start from the root or nasal 
suture, indicating, even in those cases where but a small 

ion of the dorsum remained perfect, that the nose was high- 
idged or considerably arched, a conclusion rendered more 
certain wherever the nasals were in a perfect condition. 

The other main osseous features of the round-barrow men, 
fas described by Dr. Barnard Davis, Dr. Rolleston, and others, 
fare their high cheek-bones, long upper jaw, oval face, and 
prominent and fine chin, 

In living subjects, where all the above characteristics are 
present, they are very generally found to be associated with a 
stature above the average, fir hair and eyes, thin lips, and a 
pear-shaped ear, distinguished, when pure, by the absence of any 

lobe; in other words, the fossa, which exists in all ears 
yeen the helix and anti-helix, continues without interruption, 
without any boss or welding, up to the cheek itself? 

Tecan seareely be doubted that where all the above charac- 

14 continnous channel is frequently found in the ears of individuals of 
sized densent ae well at sme i the nasal bones Wat a tach cues 
thas wal abvaye- toa thesans i tbe lower vim of tun ar cat eect 
{undulation cr sinaority in the nose, which isnot found in tree typex 
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teristics are present, and the skull has a tendency to brachy- 
cephalism, nn individual may be safely predicated, in this 
country, a3 belongiug to the round-barrow race. 

‘The identification of the second main type, which is supposed 
principally to have influenced English physiognomy, and is 
Commonly called “ Anglo-Saxon,” presented greater difficulty, and 
Sequited somewhat different mode of treatment. The average 
skeleton profile of the round-barrow men being taken a3 a 
Standard of comparison, and tracings made, in the same way us 
Defore, of the osseous features of the nine Anglo-Saxon skulls 
selected as examples of that type in the “ Crania Britannica,” on 
examination three of the profiles were found to exhibit so much 
divergence from the remaining six that it was decided to keep 
their contours separate. 

‘The tracings of the six homogeneous profiles having been 
superimposed, and an average contour obtained, it showed a 
marked contrast to that of the round-barrow type: whilst, the 
tnean contour of the three divergent profiles indicated either 
considerable mixture of blood, or a different mecial origin 
altogether (ov figs. 4 and 5). 





FIG.4 FIG.5 


It was found also that the average profile, in the case of 

fg 4, diferl but slightly from each of the several tracings, 

‘e mean of the three Anglo-Saxon profiles comprised in fig. 5 

yesembles more nearly the round-barrow type: and this, it is 

iinportant to noe, is not to be attributed to any sexual peeu- 
8 
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Tinrity, all the examples of Anglo-Saxon crania, with one 
Gietion («skull fom Long Wittnlian, being ater 

‘The contour in fig. 4 differs from the profile of the round- 
Darrow men in the following particulars : the brows are less 
prominent, the forehead more vertical and rounded, and the 
nasal bones less projecting—in fact, they start at an angle that 
precludes any possibility of the living subjects having possessed 
‘a high-bridged nose, 

Following Professor Flower's method of determining profile- 
projections by dimensions taken very carefully from the basion, 
‘or anterior portion of the foramen magnum, the projection of the 
dorsum in skulls, with perfect basions and bones, was 
next ascertained by measuring the distance, first to the centre 
of the nasal suture, and then to the point of maximum projection 
of the nasals:: the difference between the two dimensions being 
taken arbitrarily as the nasal projection. ‘Three skulls were 
selected for experiment in the museum of the Royal College 
tf Surgeons, The first was the skull of Scotch Highlander, 
the second a Gaul of the Roman period from Acheul cemetery, 
and the third Persian, each bly once possessing, an 
‘quiline oF high-bridged nose. ‘The following was the result — 

No.1, Nawal projet “inch, tg em) 





e Seow ” 
Poe ei an » 


Subsequently four skulls of the round-barrow type, in the 
Greenwell collection at Oxford, were submitted to measure. 
ment in similar way. They comprised the whole of the 
specimens that were sufliciently perfect to allow of comparison, 
‘Tho moan result wan x follows = 

‘Nasal projection, °22 inch ('58 em.) 

‘Three skulls from round-harrows in England, and one from 
Treland, in the Cambridge Anatomical Muscum, were also 
‘measured tinder similar conditions, and with the saue result: 

‘Neral projection, “22 inch (8 em.) 


Contrasted with the above results, the mean nasal projection 
{n four Anglo-Saxon skulls in the museum of the Royal College 
‘of Surgeons proved to be considerably less, notwithstanding 


IN a ase me pes vos sci 
from cemeterica at Fairford, Brighthampton, and Litlington, 
pine ted tied or Sand es ein 
i eng om Dare ie pat 
aa gg rege 
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that in one instance (an East Anglian skull from Linton Heath 
cemetery) the nasal bones were very prominent, ‘The mean 
result: was 





Nasal projection “12 inch (90 em.) 
Finding from experiment that half-an-inch (125 em.) in 
Tength of tho nasal bones, mcamared from tha salure, enfioed to 
show the auglo of projection, and when this was acute, thatthe 
nose would have been necessarily high-bridged, or’ strongly 
arched ; and when obtuse, cither straight or incurved ; eighteen 
cranin out of forty in the fine collection of Anglo-Saxon skulls 
made by Dr. Thurnam, which were presented to the University 
of Cambridge by Professor Humphrey a few years ago, provi 
sufficiently perfect for the purpose, the projection of the 
ones wns ascertained in tho suma'way an bufore. ‘The results 
of the measurements will be seen in ‘Tables [ and 1, in which 
the inale aud female skulls are kept separate — 


TABLE I. 
Tey Mave Axoro-Saxow Sxouts, 





Averige 010 » (10cm) 


TABLE I, 
Tionr Franz Axowo-Saxox Sxvus. 











a 
‘0 
20 
268 
2385S 
260 
267 
200 
2s 





Average “O12 » (08 em) 


‘The numbers in Table I show, on the average, greater projec- 
tion in the male than in the case of the female nasals ; but this is 
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ue to the prominence of the nasal bones in the four crania 
distinguished by an asterisk ; and these skulls were derived from 
three cemeteries, Fairford, Kilham, and Long Wittenham, in all 
‘of which were mixed interments. ' That the skulls in question 
‘were male examples does not account for the greater projection 
of the nasals, fur in the remaining six male skulls no tendency 
of the kind’ is shown. So, too, with the facial skeletons of 
“ Anglo-Saxons” in the “ Crania Britannica," before alluded to, 
five out of eight male examples exhibit slight nasal projection, 
and it is of some importance to note that two of the three 
exceptions are considered by Dr. Davi“ East Anglian” Tn 
profile they resemble the osseous features of the round-barrow 
type more nearly than the Saxon, It should be mentioned 

(t Dr. Beddoe and Mr, David Mackintosh believe that the 
‘Anglian features (and also the Frisian, as nearly affined to them) 
Were more promizient than the Saxon, On abstracting the four 
Goubtful skulls, the average nasal projection in Table I would 
be the same as in Table II—012 inch (03 em). 

‘Very few of the crania of the bronze period in the three 
museums were sulliciently perfect to allow of measurements 
being taken from the ; but it was ascertained that the 
projections already taken (page 248) became reduced, on an 
Average, by ‘12 inch (03 em.) at the half-inch limit. 

Tt is unfortunate that the locality which the Saxons proper 
inhabited in Europe, before they commenced their wanderings, 
is undefined. The skeleton features of the people, as distinct 
from other Teutonic tribes, are in consequence unrepresented in 
any German publication; and but little information can be 
obtained about early Saxon skulls, ‘The plates of Teutonic 
rania, available for comparison, illustrate a region in South 
Germany that appears to have changed its inhabitants. It 
contains, however, a district in which local names, acconding 
to Mr, Isoao Taylor, resemble a number still met with in Saxon 
counties in England, as well as some parts of France and 
Sweden? And it is in the locality alluded to that many 
German anthropologists believe that, if not the earliest, the 
‘most distinct traces of the “‘Teutons ” are to be met with.’ 

‘One point of considerable importance is the dolichocephalism 

2 Words and Pacey” p. 87. Mz. Taylor does not Gnd Saron names fn 





iid, p. 70, This mpponed thatthe Sui 1 
se bi p78, Tein say siones were pure Teuton, and that, 
they nord nary mate Woy if ot of the wo race ta the Sweden” Some of 
the’ clit ciel writers spent of the Teutons a inhabiting ‘lands inthe 
Ron Essins, an stated inthe text, considers the Swedes und Saxons as nearly 
elated in lod (oe p. 248). 

3 Sine thn poper wag vend, Tr. Brando ae communicated an intersting 
pages aati? othe perelans of Son nn io the maou 
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ofa large proportion of the ancient skulls in this part of Germany. 
From Table I, in Ecker's “Crania Germanis,” it apy that: 
twosthinds have.n breadth-leugth or espbalio index below 75. 
Nine only exceed “80, and these were all derived from three 
tumuli at Allensbach, Attinsheim, and Sinsheim. Judging from 
the plates, the skull forms and skeleton features resemble very 
closely those called Saxon in this country. The brows do not 
‘appear to have been prominent, the nasal bones project at an 
obtuse angle, and the forehead is more or less vertical. 

‘The resemblance between English and German Teutonic skulls 
from old tombs will. be seen on comparing tracings of skeleton 
profiles in the “ Crania Germania,” with the average Saxon profile 
shown in fig. 4, derived from plates in the “ Crania Britannica.” 

‘The German examples are half the natural size, 


‘As in the case of the skulls of the true dolichocephalic or 
long-barrow in. England, the calvaria of the earlier doli- 
chocephalic skulls in Germany appear to be evenly narrow, 
and the nasals more prominent than in the facial skeleton of the 
Jater sub-dolichocephalic Teutonic type ; and the face is more 
grthogathous. “Any further discussion, however, of the pure 
dolichocephalic ‘Tust be postponed until more progress has 
teen mde in the Elontifeaion of te mucial anion 
Inthe important work just completed by MM. De Quatrefages 
and Hamy (the “ Crania Ethniea”), though no example is given of 
a Saxon or Anglo-Saxon skull, there are plates of two typical 
German crania in profile, one representing the brachycephalic 
type, prevailing in Bavaria and the South; the other the eub- 
lolichocephalic ‘Teutonic type, which accords with the deseription 
given above. In a note, Professor De Quatrefages informs us 
that dolichocephalism increases rapidly in going north and east 
in Germany. This would probably be amongst a more Teutonic 
population. 
2 « Crania Eek Sponge, of is 
sin maging» cephalic nix of 70 to tes sink fv laresebes tae 
falls to 78 (according to M. Liseeut),and 1078 sbove Now Stettin and Danteg, 
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to a point which has already been alluded to, 
‘namely, whether prominence in the nasal bones may not be sexual, 
fand consequently of little valne as a racial characteristic; though 
ft would probably be found that the female brow is generally 
Smoother and. more vertical than in the male, the form of the 
ose, finer, is equally mcial. Professor Flower, in arecent 
peper (read before the Institute in 1880), said. * The nose is 
va of the most important of the features as a characteristic of 
race, and its fori very accurately indicated its bony framme- 
work,” and so we find that the nasal bones of the women of the 
Bronze period projected at an angle indicative of a high-bridged 
nose; nnd this chamoter prevails amongst women in populations 
amongst which it is found to be most remarkable in the male: 





North of England. 
‘Perhaps the best evidence that Saxons generally, whether men. 
or women, had smooth brows, and straight nasal of Unt slight 


fre pure Saxon, and present remarkably even contours, 
So lange a percentage ‘of Anglo-Saxon. skulls (0 called) have 
smooth wand nasal bones of moderate projection, that it 
woul gor, 24 asi befor, that those exhibiting prominent 
Dbrow-ridges projecting nasals are not true Saxon 
aro les but eluher Anglin, Frisian, Futish, or mixed, 
ntosh ‘an opinion more than twenty years ago 
‘could not make much progress in the work of 


fetwoon Jutes, Frisians, and Saxons. ‘The Angles also, he 
Tir Beddoe believe, were closely allied to the Frisians, and had 
prominent features. ¥ 

“Ara further step in the identification of Teutonic faces, it was 
neteary to ingire whether living features, coresponding to the 
‘osseous: ly cemeteries in Germany, are 
found in that country at the present time. 

‘Presumably Cymric in the north-west, and Celtic and Tberian 
in the south, a lange residue of the German population remains 
to which the term Teuton may properly belong; andit is believed 

arly features of the race survive and can be re- 
iting fifty years ago, says (in his “National. 
Physionomieen”?) that “the prime distinction in the German face 


Ts Joura. Asthrop. Inet," vol 3 p-160- 
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proper is, that it departs from the Caucasian type more than ia 
observed in other (Buropeitn) nations.” 

Amongst the lower orders, presumably leas mixed than the 
aristocracy, he states that. the lower portion of the face, as 
compared with the middle (or the part occupied by the nose), 
ia in the mio 9 to 2. This is not ao in whet be terns the 

icasian face, where the proportions are equal, 

"The German cheeks also are described as larg, and the lower 
{ivy Jong, ‘The, nove i not prominent, and terminates in 

Ib, nostrils are full. ‘Tho upper lip, which is, short, 
“produces as a consequence, an apparent heaviness in the 
ower jaw.” This is said to be a very charncteristic feature of 
the pure German race. 

Tn two of the profiles of Germans on Trojan's Column, the 
ower part of tho face is represented as longer than the middle, 
To find a long upper lip in a German face, Schadow suys, we 
should have to seek for it in modem pictures, Oval faces 
were common amongst the higher classes in Germany in his day, 
In other eases they were rounded. 

Tlustrations are given of all classes. ‘The first, which is 
Aescribed as « good example of the feminine type, has a rounded 
fuce, The proile shows an incurved nose ; the cheek-bones aro 
wide, and the eyes prominent, all of which characteristics, 

WW says, are to bo seen in the works of the earlier German 
artists, and so continued up to the time of Sandrand, when 
Italian aud Greek types wore introduced into the art schools of 
Germany. ‘This information is important, since portraits are 
often referred to as exhibiting national characteristics, 

‘Amongst male portraits there are two of James Paine and his 
son, by Holbein? which are given as English illustrations of the 
German type of face throughout Europe, and one yery common 
in England, * haps even representing the English physi 
omg faci? ‘ho nove in both caes teriinates ina alight bulb, 
and the lower portion of the face is broad and heavy. “Another 
Mustration (measured from life) is of especial value.” It is given 
‘a5 illustrating Schadow's Caucasian type of beauty, due to a 

ter length of the nasal region, accompanied with and 
Famonised by a longer mouth, and presumably straighter lips, 
than is found in the Teutonic face pure. The fair hair and 
tipped nose, however, in this example, he says, indicate a 
German origin. The example is from Mecklenburg, and 
sents probably a mixed type—Cymric and Saxon. tis 
to note the difficulty Schadow experienced in defining 
features, owing to the use of the unfortunate term “ German,” 

2 gdaons Ady” Pate 3X 
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Another portrait, “Scola,” exhibits the type of the lower 
lasses in Germany: the check-bones are wide, the lower jaw 
Tong, and the nose thick, with a bulb at the tip, which is also a 
conspicuous characteristic in the face of Cardinal Kollowrath, 
‘whose physiognomy is said by Schadow to be “eine rein Deutsche," 
—pure German, 

fore leaving Schadow it should be mentioned that he was 
fa sculptor of some eminence, and member of several foreign 
societies. He lived in the earlier part of the present century. 

Sithout any ofthe special knowledge of tacos possosned 
anthropologists, ho was aware that there was some mixture of 
blood in Germany; and he looked for examples of the pure 
German or Teutonic type in the ranks of the lower classes. 
Living, however, in a part of Germany where itis believed that 
the Teutonic type proper prevailed, the above description of 
the “Gorman” physiognomy is of considerable value for the 

narpose of comparison with English typos. 
Pe will be well to quote his view, as an artist, of the. value 
of single portraits for illustrating racial types. “Since it is 
impossible,” he writes, “to represent in a palpable shape general 
appearances! it is necessary to content. ourselves with choosing 
some individual whose physiognomy presents none of the 
peculiarities of another type.”* 

‘Acting on this principle, there will bo little difficulty, T 
believe, in obtaining photographs to illustrate the typical 
forming the population of the British Isles for the acquisition 
‘of which, in connection with n correct definition of racial types, 
‘committee has been appointed by the British Association. 











On ¢0 the foregoing description of the true German 
type of face, which appears to be that of the Teuton proper, 
with the physiognomy which, if not dominant, is common in 


somo parts of Sussex at the present day, there appears to be 
fate Beatle convordanoo which will astat much in ita iden 
tifeation throughout Great Britain generally, as well asin 
Francet and other countries." 


1 Sebadow, “Atlay" Plate XVI, fig. 4. ‘The low situation of the ears in 
this sajeet fa noticed as remarkable, 

This is perhaps the case even now, though by an ingenious process 
*F. Galton is sble to form composite portraits, in which minor differences 


3 National: Physionomicen,” p. 80. 
laracters in. France, with all the fentures above 
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‘The main characteristics of the Saxon type appear to be =— 
1, An elliptical face. 
2, Wide, but not high check-bones. 
3, Smooth brows, 
4. A vertical forehead, 
5. Nasal bones short, and slightly projecting: ending in 
more or less of a bulb. 
8, Byes prominent : Mao or blush grey 
7, Hair light. 
8, Ears flat, with a lobe proper. 
9, Lips moulded, the upper one waved. 
10. Stature moderate: rither above the average. 
11, Form rounded, and bones well covered, 
12, Mean cephalio-index about *75. 
‘This definition accords very closely with the Saxon type of 
Beddoo and Mackintosh. 

‘The survival of the Toutonic type, as well ns that of the 
earlier races in this country, is proved not only by the close 
eorrespondence of osseous ‘forms, but also by the fact that 
features not generally supposed to be permanent exhibit great 
similarity wherever descondants of the original inhabitants 
have existed under circumstances favourable to the conserva 
tion of original racial chamoteristics, even in localities. far 
remote from each other, and from the common ancestral centres, 


NOTE. 


Besides endorsing the views of Dr. Thumam, and other 
English anthropologists, that the earliest skulls were dolicho- 

io, M. De Quatrefages’ recognition of the fuet of the 
survival’ of early types confirms the previsions of the distin- 
guished craniologist above alluded to. 

‘Dr. Thurnam, in a paper on British and Gaulish Skulls in the 
© Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London," used these 
worls:—" I conclude with an interrogation : Is it not probable 
that the long and. short skulls found in the two classes of the 
most ancient tombs of England, which have ogcuped so much 
of our attention, are the direct and but slightly modified 
Cescendants of those truly primeval long-heads and short 
heads whose remains from time to time are found in the bone- 
caves of western Europe—in England, Belgium, Germany, 
France, and the Spanish peninsula? For a satisfactory answer, 
time must be afforded ; and, in the words which were employed 
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by the Father of Medicine, with a different application, we may 
exclaim, ‘Life is short, and art long; the occasion fleeting, the 
judgment difficult 1”"* 


‘Disovssi0N. 


Dr. Brovox thought Me, Park Harrison's method of workin 
‘was atisfnctory, and might lend to some solid results, Wit 
Tempect to the wuilarity between long-barrow skulls and 
Bason onen be mid that Profesor Neston, while wai 

is mnscum assistant (not an anthropologist) could usually 
tinguish them, nid down no canons of any importance on the 
tsubject, except as to the greater width and strength of the Saxon 
jnw. ‘The prominent browed, aquiline nosod Danish type, was not 
the only ono provalent in Denmark. ‘There was something feminine 
about the Anglo-Saxon brows and nose root. He qi lerr ve 
Ritimeyor, who constituted a Burgundian type from skulls found 
at Belair ‘and elsewhere, which skulls, however, Von Holder 
Bibred to, be| thee of foal, Allnatg of, Bargundians, the 

Being the corresponding male type, There was much yeb 
to bo dono in England with respect to Tberian and othor primeval 
types. Tho best-watked typo now existing in Siluria had not, 
‘ually, curly bai, which itns ‘eepecially noted as present in tho 
ilares. 

Professor Tuaxs, Mr. Avxixsox, and the Puosstpenr also joined in 
tho discussion. 


1 4 Memos, Anthrop. Soe. Lond," 1864, p. 619. 
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‘Tho Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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‘The following paper was read by tho author:— 


On Systems of Laxd TENURE among AvonrotvaL ‘Thins in 
Soura Arnica, iw Right Hon. Sir H. Bartie Frere, 
G.OB, G.OSL, Fl ko. 


rrorosr to submit to the Institute a few remarks on the 

of land among the Aborigines of South Africa, as com- 

pared with what we ‘among similar tribes in other countries, 
aes 


the subject of 
hitherto: 


i 


: 


ce to the future of any co 

Tand tenures in South “Afiiea hey 
0 attracted little attention, and it is desirable to indicate 
the points regarding which further inquiry is needed, whilat it 
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is still possible to obtain information from sources which, in the 
course of another generation, may be closed for ever by the 
extinction of rues, ot ly the disappearance of those among 
‘whose oral traditions we must search for the only traces of the 
rules they and heir forefathers obeyed regarding the tenure of 


Bushnen, 

Tt would seem of little uso to inquire reganling the 
and tenures of the Bushmen, the least civilised, if not the 
most ancient, of ull the aboriginal tribes of South Africa Sub- 
sisting by Inunting, and by such food, including reptiles 
and insects, as the wilderness affords, on honey, and on roots, 
fruits, gum, and other wild vegetable products, thoy require, in the 
condition in which they are now known to us, no land for culture 
or pasture. Living in caves, and under other natural shelter 
from the weather, they do not even need. ground for hut-building. 
Asa nomad race, at varianoo with their less barbarous neigh 
ours, whose tlocks and herds they are in the habit of ‘stealing 
for food when opportunity offers, and. liable always to pay the 

ty of their thefts at tho cost of their lives or freedom, tho 

V6 tio resource but to dovamp further into the recesses of thelr 
deserts, when other races, possessors of sheep or cattle, approach j 
they offer, in fuct, an almost unique instance of a people without 
visible territorial rights, or even a shadow of land tenures. 

Possibly some one may yet learn from Bushmen's songs or 
tmdition, whother the Bushmen fool that the districts. which 
they have long inhabited belong in any sense to them; but when 
in South Africa I inquired in vain for any traces’ of a sense 
of ownership, stronger than that of the wild animal who haunt 
the wildemess man his not yet invaded. I could 
hear of nothing similar to the feeling with which the Gaika 
Kaflir is said to gaze on. the Amatola Slopes, from which his 
‘tribe has been driven within living memory ; or with which the 
Galeka is said to regard the intrusion of 'Fingo settlers into 
what was once Galekaland in the Transkei, 

Sut ouch oeling sy exist among Bushmen, though T could 
hear of no trace of it, beyond the general charge of vindictiveness 
and treachery towards strangers, Which may have its origin in a 
sense of wrong caused by the strangers’ intrusion into Bushman, 
hunting grounds, Connected with the inquiry whether any, 
sense of proprietary rights in their lands ever existed, is the 
question whether th Bushinen, as known to us since the Kuro 

cceupation of South Africs, are a race in a low state of 

Gorelopment, advancing towards civlistion, or whether they are 

the remnants of a mace once in a higher state of civilisation, 
u2 









































it was only an opinion, and was based partly on the traces of 
farts, such as music and painting, which are found among Bush- 
men, and which are far superior to the rudimentary efforts of 
which traces are to be found in most savage tribes. Tt is possible 
that closer and more extended enquiry muy elicit evidence of 
great value in deciding a question which as always divided 
students of anthropology. 


Holtentots, 


Bushmen aro still to be found, in many remote parts of 
Southem Africa, in the same wild state in which they aro 
escribed as living when the earliest European travellers first 
discovered them. "But the remnants of the more settled Hottentot 
rice have been either absorbed into the population of European 
settlers, or, where the Hottentots still exist as a separate com= 
munity, their ideas and habits have been so altered by long 
intercourse with Europenns, that it is necessary to refer to the 
descriptions of the earlier travellers to learn what were the 
Hottontot: laws and customs regarding land, before Europeans 
visited them, 

‘The earliest voyagers, when discriminating between 
Howtntots and Dashmen, denribo the Hotntats x Living 
only partial chase, and ns ing flocks and herds 
river milk-end flesh formed Weir usual means of eubsiatonse, 
Hence tho Hottentots, as wos natural with a pastoral people, 
appear to havo hd very distinct ideas of property in Innd. 
Tt is clear, from the accounts of the early Dutch and other 
travellers in South Africa, that every Hottentot tribe had ita 
territory, into which strangers might not intrude for pasture or 
hunting, without the leave of the tribe; each had ita 
pasturo lands distinct, over which the people of that section of 
the tribe moved their mat huts, as the need of their herds, for 

or water, rendered advisable. As each kraal had more or 

fess of a family constitution it is difficult to say how far the 
Tands were held in common, or as the property of the 
Fiaividoal gosupant. Ti is difficlt also to ascertain what may 
have been the aboriginal Hottentot notions of property in eulti~ 
vated land. Kollben, one of the early Dutch suthorities, 
describes their agricultural operations in his time, the early part 
‘of last century; but his descriptions do not enable us to suy 
how far the operations he describes were of native Hottentot 
‘origin, or had been learnt, as many of them manifestly had been 
from their Dutch masters. ‘Thunberg, a much later authority, 
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speaks indirectly of the cultivation of land as a Kafr custom un- 
known to the tots before Europeans settled among them, 

It is quite possible that in the earlier Dutch archives may be 
found records of the Hottentot usages reganling the tenure 
of land, before their land customs and laws were modified by 

ideas and influences; and I would commend: the 

s to colonial historians, who, like Mr, John Noble and 

‘Mr, Theal, have already rescued from oblivion so much of 

interest which is preserved in the earlier records of the 

itch colonists in South Africa; and to the Doctors Hahn who 
have made the Hottentot mce their special study, 

‘At present everything relating to property in land among th 
Hottentots in the Cape Colony is founded on the principles of 
the Duteh or some other European law. Many men of toute 
or less pure Hottentot parentage possess farms or townlots 
CErven) which they hold under the provisions of the Roman 

itch law of the Colony, slightly modified, as it has been, by 
the English laws and local legislation of later times, Many more, 
especially in the Moravian and other mission settlements, hold. 
under tenures framed by the missionaries on European models, 
‘The land is vested generally in a tion—represented by 
the office bearers of the Missionary Society, or by trustees on 
their behalf, ‘These, or when they are non-resident their resi- 
dent representatives, administer the property with more or leas 
absolute authority as landowners, each of the inhabitant families 
having a townlot (erf) for his house and garden, and rights of 
‘grazing cattle on a large extent of commonage. 

There is considerable: difference in different settlements, or 
“locations,” as they are called, as to the extent to which each 
“orfholder” is absolute proprietor of his own “erf,” and its 
attendant rights of commonage. Sometimes he has’ all rights 
unfettered, a8 in our freehold tenures ; in other cases he has the 
more or less restricted rights of an English copyholder, or of 
tenant for life, or during good behaviour; and very often he is 
bound not to alienate his land without the consent of the mis- 
sionory superintendent, or of the community, But we need 
not discuss such tenures, for they are manifestly all of European 

igin ; and retain few, if any, traces of aboriginal custom, 
“"[may, however, note here that where the experintentient or 
elders of the Mission have retained their authority as landlords, 
and the influence thus given to them as quasi-magistrates, there 
sa marked difference for the better in the moral tone of the 
people im the settlement, as compared with settlements where 

man is his own master, subject only to such restraint in 
his drunkenness or idleness as may be imposed by the distant 
authority of the colonial magistrate. 
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In the former case the missionary, or superintendent, has 
taken the plice of u native chief, and the result seemed to me 
to indicate an important truth of which we have frequent evi- 
dence elsewhere, that the machinery of a contralised government 
Tike our own is not adapted to secure the well-being of less 
civilised races, without the intervention of some quasi-patriarchal 
‘authority to take the place of the head of the family, of theclan, 
fo of tho tribal chieftain. 








Kafiirs, 


This system of “locations” which T have just. described, 
more ar loss pervades all the Kaffir settlements within the older 
colonial boundaries; but in the territories more recently annexed, 
such as Fingoland, Tembuland, Basutoland, &e., a system more 
in accordance with the usages of a peaceable and well governed 
Kalir tribe, lias been introduced, ‘The tand has been portioned 
‘ont to families, whose headmen are recognised as the family 
reprosentatives, each headman being held responsible to a cer 
taln extent for the conduct of the individual inbabitante of his 
raal, as woll as for the payment of hut-tax or other Government 
dues,” We shall have occasion to refer again to these arrange 
ments when considering the adaptation of Kaffir ideas of land 
tenure to the position of Kaflir colonial subjects and tax-payers. 
For the present it is suificient’ to note that we must look 
beyond our colonial boundaries, and even. beyond the territory 
of protected tribes, to discover what were the ideas of land tenure 
prevailing among’ the Kaffirs, before they were subjected to 
the influence of European neighbours. 

T may here note that I have searched in vain through our 
colonial South African codes of law, without discovering: any 
reongnition of native land tenures, other than those invented for 
the natives by their European rulers and legislators, ‘Had am 
‘such reall land tonures been found existing, wit 

{oreo among the native tribes subdued by, or annexed 
to, the Colony, they could hardly fail to have been mentioned in 
niles like those of Natal, or of the former Colony of British 
Kaffraria, which was maintained for years as a separate Colony, 
‘with an lent legislature of its own, chielly on account 
Of the large numbers of natives inhabiting it The rules 
Tepiding ttn, the extent of Iand allowed to each household, 

its rent,—all these codes are manifestly of European origin; 
‘and almost the only fact regarding purely native customs, which 
‘one can gather from the body of English-made law, is the greater 
fr less authority and importance attributed to the native chief, 

Jn Zululand, if anywhere, or among the Bechuana tribes, oné 
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might expect to find evidence of the rules or customs relating to 
land, which prevailed prior to the intrusion of European 
influences. But even in the case of Zululand one is constantly 
reminded of the necessity for the caution inculeated by 
Sir Henry Maine, in discriminating between what are gemuine 

ginal customs, and what are later inventions, consequent on 
‘contact with more civilised races, Still more is it necessary to 
enquire whether any given custom is goneral among all’ the 
tribes of a given race, or whether it is a local peculiarity con- 

juent on Tocal causes, or on the personal peculiarities of some 
individual chief. 

Brietly—omitting details which will be referred to further 
‘on—what we find regarding Bantu land tenures, whether among, 
the Amakosha or Zulu Kallire, the Bechuana or Metabili tribes, 
mounts to little more than this, A man who wishes to separate 
from his paternal kraal seeks a vacant place to settle in— 
‘whether under the wing of some chief, or in some unoceupied 
tract, He builds his kraal and pastures his cattle; his wives 
bivake up a patch of ground, and sow Kaffir com or maize. If 
he is under the protection of a powerful chief, his settlement, 
may descend to his children, but he must take his chance of 
boing attacked by a stronger tribe, himself slain if he fail to 
escape by flight; his cattle, wives, and children ewept off, and 
hhis pasture-lands and corn-fields left to relapse into waste, or to 
become the possessions of some fresh occupant. 

Should he escape such dispossession by invaders from without, 
he may lose his lands and other posessions by being*‘smelt out," 
as a wizard. Sometimes the accusation is on the fact 
that the king or chief, or some one of influence, has suffered from 
rickness, or has lost cattle from an epidemic disease, or met with 
some other misfortune. The person “smelt out,” 98 having 
bewitched either men or cattle, is rarely a poor man, is never 
formally tried or placed on his defence, and seldom hears of the 
ocusation against him till the “impi,” or armed forve charged! 
to execute the sentence upon him, arrives at his kraal, Somo- 
times the sentence is merely a fine of cattle, but generally, it is 
“eating up,” which may mean anything—from stripping him of 
all that is worth taking, to destroying him and all that belong 
to him, including human beings and cattle, which are not wor 
taking as additions to the property of the chief who has sent the 
‘‘impi.” 

‘Ay a rule “impis” attack a kraal by night; a Kafir, when 
asked the reason of the number of dogs generally found about 
‘ kroal, will say they are essential to his safety as giving warn- 
ing of the approach of strangers or wild beasts, and will often 
add that “if from the mode in which the dogs bark, he suspects: 
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‘impi’ is coming, he would creep ont and hide in the 
Frere fen the opi” velartn to ood-quartes, and 
‘roports that they were unable to find the accused, and inflict 
‘the sentence on him, it appears to be generally held that the 
facensed is free, and may, and indeed ought to go to the chief 
who sent the ‘impi and claim immunity from further punish- 


“Ment for that. offence.” It has, in fact, been purged by the 


ineffectual attempt to punish it, 

‘For any ocoupation of land larger or more permanent than 
that of a single family, not only the permission of the dominant, 
chief of the territory, but of the councillors and elders of his 
tribe, is necessary to give validity to the permission to oocupy. 
This dora: ere. Joes areal, nsoondiog: to, the, tn= 
ividual power of the chief, It may be a mere form if the chief 
ig a powerful autocratic despot ; but the want of such confirma~ 
tion by councillors and elders is always liable to be pleaded ns 
fan excuse for questioning or setting aside the permission to 


t 


Tmay hore refer to a well-known case, in which the want of 
fh eonimation was andthe excuso for breaking. through a 
grant by a great chio! 
ts) "Transvaal Boers on the Zula border had long coveted 
ly occupied, as summer graxing grounds, a lange tract 
eaternZaluland, extending from the ‘Swasi border to tho 
‘Natal border, and from the skirts of the Drakensberg Mountains 
toa line east of tho Blood River, 
Tn 1856, there was a contest between the sons of Panda, the 
reigning Zulu king, for the right of succession. Two of the 
possible claimants to. the succession, had fled to the 
‘Transvaal, to escape from Cetewayo, the most. powerful of the 
competitors, He wished to secure them, and. having negotiated 
{with the Boers for their surrender, it was finally agreed that they 
should be given up to him, under a promiso that their lives 
should be spared, and that he should, in return, secure to the 
Boers the cession of the coveted territory. The compact was 
recorded in formal deeds, in the Dutch language; the territory 
was duly marked out and occupied by the Boers, who built on 
it more than eighty farm homesteads, and occupied it for years. 
‘At Panda’s death, several years afterwards, Cetewayo succeeded 
‘peace to his father's throne; but when his power was firmly 
estublished he repented of his bargain, and sought to regain 
ion of the ceded territory on the grounds that the cession 
hnever been ratified by the councillors and elders of the Zula 
‘nation, and that it was on this ground invalid, as beyond the 
Bowers be then possessed. This is the cession which was 
‘void by a commission of Natal officials in 1878, 
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It will be seen from what has been stated that Kaffir custom 
regarding the tenure of land forms no exception to Savigny’s 
definition, as quoted by Sir Henry Maine (vide “ Ancient Lav,” 
chap. VILL), that * property is founded on adverse possession, 
pened by prsctiption”| A Zatu tile reat simply on foes 
whether the power to hold be that of the oceupant, or of the 
chief who protects him, ‘The land is his property as Jong as the 
occupant can hold it, by his own force or that of his chief, 
supported in tho cas of «lange grants by that of tho chet tbe 
whore the occupation has been pemited of recognised Ly 
councillors and elders, 

With regard to all the Kaflir tribes and families of the Bantu 
race, we must bear in mind that they have been till lately, from. 
the ‘earliest times to which their traditions ascend, in n state of 
constant migration ; ever on the move, either us conquerors or 
‘as vanquished, either oceupying fresh country of some weaker 
tribe, or flying themselves before the advance of some more 
powerful tribe, I do not know of a single Kafr, Zulu, or 

huana tribe which is not said to have come, in comparatively 
recent times, from some country far distant from their present 
habitations. 'It never ocourred to me that, this tendency was 
due to any deficiency, in the Kadir, of love for the place where 
he was born, or in which he had long resided. On the contrary, 
the Katfirs seemed, as far as I could judge, unusually prone to 
Decomne attached to their native wilds, and however philosephi- 
cally they might bear inevitable expatriation, there was frequent 
evidence of home sickness, of affectionate longing for the land of 
their birth. ‘The ceaseless wanderings of overy Bantu tribe 
within the time of traditional history, seem to me to be mainly 
ue to the absence of political cohesion, preventing the formation 
of any settled state, sufficiently strong in the possession of por 
manent bonds of internal union to resist dissolution and disin« 
tegaton from within, wall destruction, frm tera fore 
are the elements of political cohesion ?| What are the 
bonds which combine together families into tribes, and tribes 
into nations, able to hold together and resist external forces ? 
‘Theso are wide questions, cognate indeed to that of land tenures 
on which we are now engaged, but branching out into yet larger 
{questions as to what is civilisation, and how it is promoted, 
‘and how destroyed or impaired? We can only glance at them 
ow, as far as may be necessary to ascortain what are the causes 
of the inherent want of strength or permanence in the political 
institutions, aswell as the land tenures, of the Bantu races, 
‘Why are the tribes composing them ever wandering, ever being 
broken up and reforming, so that Iand tenures, such as have 
grown up in Europe and Asia, have never been formed ? 
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‘We have seen that Zulu land tenure rests only on possession, 
‘and that possession on foreo—force of personal strength, or of will, 
or of sigacity, or of great possessions, But of whatever kind, 
the foree which will secure ton Zulu his possession, whether of 
single kral, or of « kingdom, must be personal force. It 
cannot be transmitted by inheritance without. being constantly 
sapped by the influence of two institutions universal among 
Zalus, viz, polygamy and slavery, which are always at work as 
dissolvents of ny foree which might otherwise accumulate and 
become the heritage of future generations, We find polygamy 
tnd slavery continnally wt work disoolving the oobesion of old 
political institutions in the ancient civilised races of Asia and 
Africa, In an uncivilised society like that of Zululand, they 
prevent auch coesion ever taking pace: thoy help to keep the 

aflir tribes in perpetual unrest, and barbarism, by destroying 
the germs of civilisation, and preventing its growth, 

‘We nved not look far to ind striking esamplos of tho operation 
of these two causes among the Bantu races. It is hardly neces- 
sary hore to illustrate at length the operation of slavery in 
rutarding civilisation, and preventing that growth of owner- 
ship in land which is one of the chareteristics, if not an 
cevntn, of ivliation, “Bat the fect of polyiamny. is not 
80 obvious, and such examples as are afforded by the history 
of the Metabili and Zululand Kafhirs, within our own time, may 
not be out of place. 

Somo years before the great emigration of the Boer Voor 
trekkers reached Natal, large section of the Zulu Kaffirs, under 
4 powerful chief, Mosolokntzo, had migrated in a north-westerly 
direction from Zululand, and after devastating the comparatively 
‘open country on both sides of the Vaal river, which now form 
somo of the richest districts of the Froo State and ‘Transvaal, 
they had settled in the semi-tropical region north of the 

i or Crocodile river. ‘There are various accounts of the 








‘country of the Bechuanas and Swazis, who inhabited the upper 
affiuents of the Vaal. Finding the open country before him, he 
continued the course of his devastation so far that he formed 
ani exeonte n projet of going on and setting up for himself, 
ing to with the of his expedi- 

In the course of his foruys he fell in with the advanced 
Fauties of the « Voortreker” Boers, and engaged them more 
‘once, with varying success, but always with results which 
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convinced him of the wisdom of keeping away from the path of 
such stubbom warriors. He finally settled in’ the present: 
Metabili country, clear of the Boors, and: fully 600 miles 
as the crow flies, from Chakn’s capital. Captain (afterwards Sir 
William) Harris fell in, with him in 1837, and visited. his eamp 
when he was about 100 miles north of where Pretoria now 
stands, and in his“ Wild Sports in South Africa,” graphically 
describes the barbarian conqueror, his well-trained anny of Zula 
pikemen, and the ruthless system of devastation which swept 
way every trace of the peaceful and industrious Bechnana 
tribes, the former inhabitants of the ‘Transvaal plains, annexing 
to his hordes the younger people, as well as the caitle of the 
tribes he attacked, and slaughtering everything his myrmidons 
aid not carry away. 

‘Tho Boers soon after occupied the open country over which 
this desolating scourge had swept northwards, and after: more 
Abas forty years of er cceupation, che tes ofthe Bechuana 
cattle Kraais are still to be seen in every part of the country, 

‘Moselekatve settled down with his hordes of veteran Zula 
warriors, and the cattle and captives: they hnd acquired during 
their migration, at a safe distance alike from Chaka and from 
the Boers, He spoodily drew to him many fragments of broken 
and weak tribes in his neighourhood, and became a power welle 
Known and dreaded, from the Vaal to the Zambesi. Here was 
condition of things which, had the Zulus been monogamous 
‘Aryans, might haye developed into a Teutonie or Hindw nation 
of civilised landowning warriors, What prevents such « result, 
in the case of the Metabili? The history of the first succession 
to the supreme chieftanship will help us to an answer, 

“Moselekatze died only a few years ago. He was sagncious as, 
swell as strong-handed ; but he ‘could not avoid compliance with 
the general custom of the polygamous despots in that part 
af Alien, which forbids their wives from renting the offprin 
‘t'agront chet, lest the eon, when grown to man's estate, should 
trouble the declining years of his father. Sometimes the rule 
is death to both mother and child; in other cases only to the 
child, Moselckatze’s rule was somewhat less barbarous. A son 
whose mother’s rank among the chief's wives indicated him aga 
fit. successor to the chief, was conveyed away as soon as born, 
and cartelly ought ap aes distant kraal in obscurity, the 
secret of his birth bein, own only to a few trusted counsellors, 
When Moselekatze at Inst died, ineffectual search was made for 
Kuruman, the son who was considered the rightful heir, and it, 
was not till all trace of him was lost, that Lobengula, another 
on, whose life had heen preserved in a similar manner, was 
Drought forward; but) Lobengula was conscious of the superior 
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‘strength of Kuruman’s claims, and after repeated refusals of the 

dignity, only consented to assume it for a year, while 
Bather ok ‘was made for the missing Kuruman, : 

Tt that some years previously Kuruman had been 

and had lost an eye in battle, and had left the kraal 

Where he had long been living in obscurity, and had no more 

deen heard of in the neighbourhood of the kraal where he had 

‘been brought up. 

‘About the time of Kuruman’s disappearance, a one-eyed man, 
of fine stature and presence, and of good Zulu speech und 
manners, applied to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was then 

for Native Affairs in Natal, for employment, He took 
chargo of Sir Thoophilu’s garden, and approved himself as 0 
trusty servant, worthy of confidence in all he undertook, He 
‘would accept presents of money to buy food and clothing, as a 
chief's son, in another chiet’s kraal, would have done; but he 
excused himself from receiving wages as an ordinary hired 
servant, and gave Sir ‘Theophilus to understand that his rank 
forbade his ocepting anything, save the ordinary rights of 
tality between chiefs, 
the had. been some time with, Sir Theophilus, a party of 
old men, travellers from the distant Metabili, arrived in Pictor- 
‘tuaritaberg. ‘They were on a secret mission, as a deputation 
from the counsellors of Moselekatze, the late king, and the 
‘elders of the uation, in search of the lost heir to his throne, and 
after careful examination identified Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s 
‘gardener as the long lost Kuruman, But after much discussion 
find consideration, lio refused to accompany them, and it is eas 
to imagine good grounds for his declining. ‘The year for which 
Lobengula had agreed to rule as regent, pending ‘the search for 
Kuruman, had long passed, and even supposing that Lobengula’s 
‘original hesitation was sincere, he wns now confirmed as 
‘Mosolekatze’s successor, and in possession of power, which he 
was not likely to resign willingly without some more cogent 
reason than proof of the legitimate claims of Kuruman, 

‘Kuruman, however, did not appear to have given up all idea 
of some day asserting his claims, When Sir Theophilus 
Shoptone went to the Traneves, Kuruzan took up his quarters 
at Rustenberg, sufficiently near to the Metabili frontier to 
seeasion some anxiety to Lobengula. 1 have not heant what 
hus lately become of Kuruman, but his history illustrates the 
imperfections of existing Zulu customs with regard to succession, 
when considered asa means of securing the hereditary trans. 
tission of territorial rights. Moselekatze's difficulties in recog 
nnising an heir, who should succeed to his possessions, without 
becoming a troublesome rival in his old age, are felt, though in 
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a smaller degree, by every Katfir who has accumulated property 
sufficient to enable him fo indulge in a multiplicity of wives. 

T need not dwell on the further illustrations of the same 
truth, whieh are to be found in the comparatively well-known 





facts of Zulu history. ‘The dread of rivalry, which forbade the: 


rearing of male infants in the toyal kraal, prevented the peaceful 
hereditary transmission of the sovereignty founded by Chaka, 
His murder, and that, of his successor, Dingoan, might have 
occurred in’ any uncivilised tribe; but the absence of an 
Hereditary heir to Dingaan was a consequence of the barbarous 
ition to which I have alluded, which destroys the offspring 
Of the reigning monarch. Horrible stories are told of the 
ruthless enforcement by Dingaan, with his own hands, of this 
inhuman law. ‘These stories may not be true, but they illustrate 
the current, beliof on the subject, and a Zulu Polonius will 
shake his head as he relates how the non-enforcement of the 
Warbarous custom by Dingnan's weak-minded brother, Panda, 
was the cause of the bloody family feuds which disturbed 
Panda's later years, and reduced him in his old age to a state of 
dependence on the forbearance and merey of his son, Cetewayo. 

Mie Zalu Polonius may be right a4 to the elicacy of 
the inhuman Zulu custom in securing the aged despot from 
rival pretenders in his old age; but this is dearly purchased 
at the coat of any chance of hereditary perpetuation of 
sovereignty in his own line, I have said that this was far less 
ikely to have occurred among the monogamous Aryans, either 
of Europe or of India, But we should very imperfectly 
‘appreciate the causes which promoted the consolidation of 
sovercignties and nationalities in the time of the early Aryan 
migrations, and the formation of secure and recognised land 
tenures, if we did not take account of the element of religion, 
Which so largely promoted the cohesion of families into tribes, 
and of tribes into nations, at both extremities of the Ai 
wanderings, and which, in the process of consolidation, 
crystallised land tenures into many of the forms we find still 

revniling in our own country; and northern and central 
jurope, as well as in India, 

Tt is not necessary to dwell on the numerous influences by 
which Christianity tended to civilise and settle the tribes of 
German Aryans after they had overrun the northern 
Enropean provinces of the Roman empire. We see most of 
those influences in operation at the present day, and we can well 
understand how the northern barbarians were affected, in the 
first pluce, by the general influences of a creed favourable to peace. 
and to all peaceful virtues and motives, which forbade polygam; 
‘and discouraged slavery; and secondly, by the form in whi 
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that creed was presented in the teaching of the organized and 
disciplined ministers of religion, whose declared function was 
not only to convert the hearts of the heathen barbarians, but to 
ivilise-and instruct them, and to teach them the arts and laws 
of their Roman predecessors in empire, including the land 
tenures, which from that time to this, have contended for 
adoption by statesmen and legislators against, the unwritten 
customs and ideas of land tenure which the Aryans brought 
with them from Asia. 

Bat Chrntanty ho» epecia bearing on our prosnt ule, 
becauso it is mainly through its agency, indirect as welll as 
direct, that we may look for such changes in the customs of the 
‘cos of South Africa, as may civilise and settle them, and put 
an end to. the ecuseless wanderings which have tended. s0 

ywerfully to keep them in a state of ever-recurring barbarism, 
sed individual tenor of lands, more or lest approaching our 
own freehold tenure, it. an innovation on Kaflir. habits. which 
finds as auch favour with, the industrious Zulu as with our own. 
countrymen; and it has grown, or is growing up, wherever the 
touching of the Christian missionary, or association with 
Europeans, has opened the eyes of the aboriginal South African 
to the inconveniences of his own tribal communism 

‘The study of the influence of various forms of Hindu religion, 
in consolidating, and. civilising and organising into, tribes and 
nations the scattered social elements of the Hindu Aryans, has 
‘different, interest for us, as showing how, under certain religious 
influences, tenures of land and customs relating. to. land 
inheritance, which would. otherwise be hardly compatible with 
civilisation, havo been made.’tosubserve the purposes of 
civilisation almost as perfect a8, and more enduring than most, 
of, tho civilisation of oar own continent, 

he religion ofthe Aryan Hind les, as 1_noed hardly. 
tall you, every action of his life, and every, ramification of hie 
Citizenship, ‘Tho tenury of his lands, and every process connected. 
with their culture, and with the application of their produce to 
his own nse, is religious, and he is bound not to follow. the 
Aistats of his own will or judgment, but the precepts of his 
Teligion, and the yet more. peremptory authority of the customs 
of his caste, in all relating to his land and its tenureand inherit~ 
‘anes, Its to this peculiarity that we may ascribe not only the 
Permanence of Hindu land tenures, but) their variety. The 

ities of tenure must, it seems’ to. me, have preceded the 

ition of thoraligious sanctions, and the thority of cant, 

which have fossilised and preserved them. On no other hypo- 

__ thesis can T account for the perfect and undisturbed preservation 
‘tenures 0 various as those which may he found, within a 
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radius of fifty miles, around almost any town in the older settled 
portions of Tndia. 

‘Whether the total absence of this religious clement of co- 
hesion will alone explain the ceases tendency of the South 
‘African tribes to break up into escape Se Siemens, sh 
Tepeat an incessant round of impr 





Se anan ania 
Dit eres $a Sea 
ch a religion as yy will tend to 
ilie rcen of pach satanal lites as Kalin, Zulu, a 
Bechuanas, and aire on “African soil 


some seartal authority, such as seems inherent in the fet 
of a family or kroal, is recognised, and invested with some sort 
of material and jadicial functions, ncn! to meet the every 
day exigencies of village life, Customs grow up and strengthen 
with marvellous rapidity in aboriginal communities, when once 
the tribe settles down under some sovereign controlling autho~ 


ri 
ayes speculations as to the future lead us away from the: 
present object of our inquiries into existing land tenures, It is, 
posable tal futher ware may bring to Light, mc more thas, 
have described as discoverable among the Katfir tribes, via 
simple tenure by possession, controlled by the authority of 
chiet or elders to resume ot recognise possession, 








the comparative study of laws and institutions, embracin, 
and tradi 4 





Europe and India, especially as found in the constitution 


the village communities in the east and west. He has 
ined the of 


ee a Fe In his “Lectures on the Early 
(1875), he has applied his scientife 


to 
the sary castome itions, as well as the written la 
of 
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‘method of inquiry to the early laws of the Irish and other Celtic 
ices, to kinship as the basis of society, to the village com- 
munities of India and Russia, to the influence of the Roman, 
Norman, and Feudal legislation on the earlier barbaric laws, 
and compared the results of his inquiries with what he found 
in the written and customary laws of various Indian races. 
Beatie throughout all ieoo volumes are valuable hints n0t 
only as to the method of inquiry, but as to the points on which 
Pasthi cbscrvetion aud researok ero soesary, 0. calla wach 
a trustworthy basis of facts, as is essential to sound generalisa- 
tion. |The subject sone regarding which previous writers have 
‘been too prone to content themselves with theories as to what 
Suminary men in imaginary situations might oF ought todo, and 
Sir Henry Maine’s volumes aro most valuable to the anthro- 
Pologist as indicating what are the defects of information 
observed during an extensive course of reading, and how they 
may be best supplied. 
These inquiries are not without interest to ourselves, at a 
timo when many old institutions and all received theories, 
litical or economical, aro in the crucible, Inquiries into the 
story and effects of the land tenures we find in Africa or 
India, may throw much light on the practical results and ten- 
dencies of communism, and of peasant proprietorship, under the 
Stato as the universal landiond, and enable us to judge whether 
modern theories ary likely, in practice, to lead to a higher 
civliation orto bring us downwards again townnds a debasod 





Disovssiox. 
‘Tho Paxsioexr, in opening tho discussion, observed that the first 
ideas of in land arose during the hunting phase of civili- 


tation when tribes monopolised cortai distiota ta thois hunting 
‘The land, however, was 40 vast in proportion to the popa- 

mn that even tribal ownerships. ean hanily bo said to have. boon 
established, Amongst the North American Indians, Schoolcraft 
‘says that national boundaries form no impediment to the members 

‘one nation settling within the limits of another nation’s land. 
‘The tribes permit each other to hunt on their respective territories, 
‘and thereis seldom nny difficulty in the matter; nevertheless in somo 
‘eases intrasion upon another nation’s boundaries is deemed a just 
feauso of war. Within the tribal hunting gronnds the lands are not 
pportioned o familie bat aro used in common, and the proceeds 

Abe chase ure divided, 

With the introduction of agriculture ownership in one form or 
another became more or loss & necessity, but in all primitive couse 
niuities it istribal; individaal ownership was not introduced until 
later, and rent for land later still, when the country became more 
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thickly ‘The tribal lands are cither cultivated in com- 
mon reduce divided, as with the Sclavonio of the 
‘Avatian nd Tar ices ort wan divide facile. 
some cases, as amongst the Hindus, the lands are t 
Yamilios in perpetuity; in others, as the Trish ani 
village communities of Russia, a fresh distribution of the land was 
‘aad periodically," Tn Hurmaly Sir Ardhar Pharre sayy in a paper 





‘read before the Ethnological Society, that the 
the families of the tribe, and that owing to the quantity of land a 
able for cultivation it often happens that a family estate remains un— 
divided for several generations, and this is also tho case with the 
Hindus, Tt cannot, howorer, be alienated from the family. In Fiji 
teeued bom ibe rhioh pon 0 of the 
‘tribe to which it it is the property 
whole and not of individaals. 
Amongst the Nahon nations of Central America, Bancroft 
that the land bolonging to the Crown and the mobility, hod 
under a kind of fendal there are the lands of the peopla, 





every 
fortified with m rampart and deep ditch, and contained subterm= 
‘ean chambers for the concealment of treasures. I have counted 





ing 
nd dealt with their followers as they pleased. In Fiji, also, » feudal 


sm was growing up at the time of our faking possession of the 
falands, and some of the land appears to have been sold to the 
Se a that the history of 

We prot see i progress in land tenure 
[nrciend a yo pescostatentn Cenc Grintementie 
Inte ownership for joint ownership, or, to use the words of Sir 
‘Henry Maine, in the gradual disentanglement of the separate rights 

‘VoL xIL x 
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of individuals from tho blonded rights of the community, and in 
‘abolishing the trammels, as well us tho privileyes, which surround the 
tenure of land, and laying itopen, like all other property, to th 

tion of supply and demand and free contract. Further, we shall seo 
that tho law of the survival of tho fittest holds good in this as in all 
other branches of human culture and industry, and eannot be inter- 
fered with without projadice to the progress of civilization. 

Tn addressing ourselves to tho study of this subject wo shall Sind 
that in this, os in all the institutions and arts of mankind, existing 
‘eommunities ure to be found inevery stage of development from tho 
tarligat to the most advanced, and which, mutatis mutandis, may bo 
studied os connecting links in the chain of progress. In doing this 
tho anthropologist has no occasion to trench upon politios. Ho 
‘approaches the subject without bins arising from the desire tocatch 
votes; he has neither seats to retain nor seats to be wrested from 
others; and he is free to judge the whole question upon ita merits 
without feeling of party. Nor, in my opinion, should tho labours of 
tho anthropologist coaso when ho has traced the history of past 
Frogroms. Our materials for generlimtin aro, or ought a bey 

jrawn from a much wider area than usually falls to tho considera 
tion of political men, and thero is no reason why our experience in 
‘social matters should not bo brought to bear upon topics of tho 
day. Whatis tho nso of such studies unless they have some practi- 
results? If, for examplo, it is found that the whole history 

of land tenure ha tended to tho dévelopment of absoluto ownership 
it is opon to us to form an opinion whether that development ia 


















likely to continue, or whether there is anything in the existing cone 
dition of things which should make us retrace our steps and revert 
to the principlo of joint ownership. If it is found thatland bas been 






bronght moro and more andor the oj of free contract in the 

past, we are free to consider wl w the whole channel of social 

progress is so changed that we mnst now abolish free contract and 

regulate the relations betwoon man and man upon'a system that 

prevailed in a primitive condition of society. 

‘These aro quostions which fairly fall within the social de 

‘of our science, if it is to be 80 ive science, having 

‘something more than archmological aims and aspirations. 

‘Dr. Rak remarked that the distinguished chairman had mentioned 

the opis ‘of Mr. Schoolcraft (one of the highest authorities 

on all matters rel to the North American Indians), that tenuro 

‘or possession of lat ‘is held only by @ tribe, and not subdivided 

Among families or individuals, ‘This the speaker presumed to be 
ly true as regards the Prairic Indians, who depond, or did 
in Aagorp tees ne. chiefly on the buffalo. 
‘animals, being migratory and gregarious, had to be 

followed by any or all the Taare os ‘ele to any part of the 

Tands belonging to them, and not unfrequently into the possessions 

gpm ge 

For similar reasons the lands lying north of Great Slave Take, 
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and the great barren lands to the north-east, frequented by tho 
reindeer, re hunted over by the whole of tribe indiscriminately 
‘nd not subdivided. 

Among the Wood Orees, however, and the cognate tribes extend 
ing to near the coast of Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
‘ocoupying many thousands of square miles of wooded country, 
each factly or bosd of a family bas his own Hunting 
almost as well defined as the estate of m Innded proprictor in this 
country, ‘The speaker was unable to explain the laws or rules by. 
hich thew possouory rights er, governed, but he llioved that 
‘ownership passes from to his sons, tho eldest, if moderately 
intelligent and a good hunter, being looked upon as tho head of the 
family. If tho lands wore not subdivided, tho hunting of the finer 
Kinds of fur-beaving would be constantly interfered with, the 
Beaver houses broken down, and the beaver killed at all seasons, as 
it woald bo no one's special interest to protect them. 

‘The subdivision of hunting lands among familios has been, ns 
far na tho speaker knows, loft wholly in tho bands of tho Indiaus 
themselves, with no interference on the part of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 





Mr, Hron Crane said that in tho interesting disquisition of 
Sir Bartlo Frere thor was m promincnoe given to the religious 
sentiment, which was not porbaps carried far enoagh. ‘The origin 
of property is not in land tonuro, but before it in individual property 
of any kind. Tho sanction of a religious rito in the shapo of faboo, 
in many casos consccrated the proporty to individual uso, more 
especially hy excluding extrancons influences. Kither directly or 
indiroctly this religious sentimont greatly affected land tonute, 
whether in the shape of temple lands in India, Palestine, Babylonia, 
Axin Minor, or Southern Europe, or whether in the shape of Abbey 
‘and Church lands in tho middle ages, not excluding dedications of 
property under Mussulman law. It may be that those connected 
Trith’ Tain matarally give too ‘much promiocce to, the! village 
systom, whereas many othor cireumstances have to be considared 
fn the growth of land tenure, 





Miss Bucktaxo stated that sho had heard a lectarer upon the 
Transvaal speak of having frequently seen in that country huts, 
square in form, and built of stones uncomented, tho builders and 
former occupiers of which had entirely disappeared, having been 
cither annihilated or driven away by moro warlike hordes. She 
wished to know whether Sir Barto Frere know anything about 
these huts nnd their builders, as it appeared to her that, from their 
difference in form and material to the present Kafir buts, they 
‘must havo been constructed by another race, and one less nomadio. 
in habit than any of tho Kaffr tribes now known. 


Sir Bustux Fuens, in reply to Miss Buokland, said that her 
informant had apparently vory accurately described the constant 
x2 
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occurrence of stone foundations of huts and cattle kraals, which are 
to ba found on tho top of the low hills and rising ground bounding 
the jure grounds in most parts of the Transvaal and Orange 
Fae Sinko Tho stone iclosees aro suid to be the remains of 
‘the habitations of the Bechuan population expelled, absorbed, or 
lestroyed by the Zalas, andor Moselecatze and other Zulu chiefs 
who passed through tho Transvaal, in Chaka’s time, on their way 
to tho North, where thay finally sottled beyond the Limpopo river, 
‘as tho Matabili Zalus. 

Tt is clear, from the statements of Burchell (1811 to 1820), and the 
missionaries, Moffat, Livingstone, and others, that these Bechuanas 
‘wore more civilised and settled, und were more industrious, when we 
first camo in contact with them, than any mative tribe in South 
‘Africa ‘They wero skilful workers in iron and copper, and their 
houses, frequently built on stone foundations, with perpendicular 
fide walls, wero largor and more commodious than the best Kafr 
huts. They had long occupied the whole of what is now the 
‘Transvaal and Orange Free State, us well as the prosent Bechuana= 
Innd where they havo for tho Int hal-contary bd tho mialonaren 
of tho London Missionary Society labouring among them at Kara- 
man and olsewhore, Tho Bechuanas have greatly improved in an 
industrial and social, as well a ins religious and moral, point of 
‘view, under the teaching of tho missionaries, and now possess 
farms and farmhouses, wagons, &e., na woll as cattle, and are 
all moro or loss fully clothod: many can read and write, and have 

aired considerable property. 

Phis was in Bechuanaland, to the west of tho Transvaal, From 
tho Transvaal itself thoy had boon almost, entirely cleared out by: 
Moselekatzo and his Zulns, and hnd been either forced to join tho 
‘Motabili hordes, or had boen driven into exile in the mountains to 
‘the cant and south, or they had boon slain, 

Captain (afterwards Sit Willa) Harris, who traversed part of 
the Tronavaal about forty years ago, describes, in his “ Wild Sports 
in South Africa," the ravages of the Zulu invaders. He saw not 
only the remains of foundations of huts nnd cattle kraals as wo 
now ee them, but the bones of tho rent slaughtered inhabitants 

‘Tt was characteristic of South Africa that the Boers, and other 
Buropean races who now oocupy the Trunsynal and Orange Freo 
Stato, are in fact the third rice which has oooupied that territory 
within living memory—vix., first the Bechonnas, thon the Matabili 
Zalus, and now the Boers. Instances like this illustrate the 
Aifficalty of any continnous possession of Innd, such as might in 
‘time load to tho establishment of fixed land tenures. 








On the motion of Professor Frower a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President and Mrs. Pitt Rivers, for their kindness 
in inviting the Members of the Institute to hold the meeting at 
‘their private residence. 
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‘The following note was communicated by Dr, Parker, subse- 
quently to the reading of Sir Bartle Frere's paper — 


On Sverews of Laxn Texune in Mapacascar. 
iy Dr, G, W. Panien, 


‘As the numerous tribes which inhabit Madagascar are divisible 
into two distinct classes, according to their origin—Hova, or 
Malay, and non-Lova, or African—the former having had more 
Buropean ideas infused into, them than have mest of the latter, 
it will bo advisable to consider them eqparately. 

T. Among the Hovas, slavery is the key to the system of land 
tenure, Justasaslave can do orhave nothing except ip accord~ 
ance with the will of his owner and master, so the Hova 
Sovereign claims the same power over her land and subjects, 

‘All lands, whethor cultivated or not, belong to the Sovereign, 
whose rights are as follows 

(1) The power to tum out a tenant at the Sovereign's 

‘leasure, without any warning, and without any compensation 
for improvements made therein or buildings erected thereon, 

(2) Tho power to refuse permission for a tenant to give up or 
‘exchange his holding, or to shift it to another place, 

(3) Tho tenant can do nothing with his land (eso ull os 
plant) until he has first notified his intention to the Sovereign, 
‘and received permission. 

‘There are thrve distinct taxes which land-tenants are obliged 
to pay annually, viz. — 

(a) Tho firatefruits of all. crops, especially of rice, the chief 


=) A cortain quantity of rice in the husk, 

(¢) Spade or other manual labour, such as preparing the 
Queen's rice-fclds, making roads, embankments, or public 
Duildings, &. 

‘A slave-owner usually makes his slaves take his place in all 
laborious work. 

Briefly stated, a Hova title rests upon. possession, and that 
‘possession upon the pleasure of his Sovereign, who may resume 

jon at any moment. The Innds are not held on the 

feudal condition of serving in war, nor are they subdivided 
‘among the vassals of the more powerful chiefs; but every Hova 
subject (unless he be a slave or incapacitated by disease or 
infirmity) is obliged to serve in the standing army, such service 
Deing, by a recent edict, limited to a term of five years. 

Such is the purely native system of land tenure, probably 
Drought from Africa in pre-historic times; but the following 
‘modifications have been effected in it by European influen 
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(2) The tenant is not often (at least in the town of Antani- 
narivo) evicted without some compensation, alt the 
‘compensation may sometimes be more nominal than 

(2) No Hova subject can sell land to a foreign subject, 
hither posession be given at once oF promised at a fature 

(8) The Sovereign’ alone can sell Tand to foreign subjects, 
although Hova subjects may (and do) let land to such ; and the 
Sovereign alone can let any of the forest or waste lands even to 
a Hova subje 

(4) All agreements, and renewals of agreements, must be 
registered ; because the State now taxes the landlord to the 
extent of, five per cent. of the rent annually. 

(@) All agreements, when expired, are renewable at the 


pleasure of the contracting parties. 
Local Modifications of Land Tenure in the Hova Dominions. 
As the town of Antaninarivo is built an isolated 
cluster of hills, which form a large and sped_pro- 


montory in the midst of what are now rice-fields, but (within 
the present century) were only wide marshes, the home of the 
crocodile and the wild-boar ; we should expect that when the 
rivers which run through these level valleys were confined to 
their present channels by embankments, each man who helped 
to build these embankments might reasonably look to be 
warded with a share in the lands thus reclaimed. From 


inquiri ‘while ta Mateguecer, I! Sod: that, eich wis 
ally wi wide expanse of rice-fields, 
it cannot have drainage 
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welling-house, school, or hospital)—these being for the benefit 
‘of the Malagasy as a nation, and not intended to enrich the 
missionaries personally—the land is often held practically rent 
free, “so long as it may be required for that purpose, after 
which the Innd (with everything on it) reverts to the 
Sovereign”; the only acknowledgment of the Sovercign’s 
ownership being the annual payment of small sum of money, 
sometimes only one dollar (4), to the loc govern, oF other 
representative of wereign, by the representatives of the 
Missionary Society which holds that land. 

With regard to land for burial purposes, as there are no 
public cemeteries in Madagascar, and as graves are held sacred 
And inviolate (chiefly through fear, lest. the ghost of the dead 
‘occupant be aroused to take vengeance), the ground dn which a 
tomb stands, whether that, of « Malagasy oro 
be regarded as belonging to nobody : or, as the new 
(Law 128) state the case, '« Land containing a tomb cannot be sold, 
anes for «++ he-who cannot sdi (i, the dead) is its owner.” 


TE, Among the non-Hova Malagasy—who occupy by far the: 
greater part of Madagascar, and among whom fetishism and 
Witcheraft, slavery and polygamy, are more openly practised 
than among the Hoyas— land tenure rests only on foree, and 
that force on possession,” to quote the words of Sir Bartle Frere 
when speaking of Zulu land tenure at the last mecting of the 
Tnstitute. Indeed Lfeel that no better ormore expressive words 
‘ean be found, in which to close the subject of land tenure in 
Madagascar, than the following words of Sir Bartle Frere, 
substituting only the word “Malagasy” for the words “ Zulu” 
and “ Kafir.” Vi 

“Malagasy Innd tenure rests only on possession, and that 
possession on force—force of personal strength, or of will, or 
Of sagacity, or of great possessions, But of whatever kind, the 
force which will secure to a Malagasy his possession, whether it 
be of a single kraal” (ie, hamlet) “or of a kingdom, must be per- 

force, It cannot be transmitted by inheritance without 

ing constantly sapped by the influence of two institutions 
‘universal among Malagasy, viz., polygamy and slavery, which are 
lays at work asdissolvents of any force which might otherwise 
accumulate and become the heritage of future generations. We 
find polygamy and slavery continually at work, dissolving the 
cohesion of old political institutions in the ancient civilised races 
Of Asia and Africa, In an uncivilised society like that of Mada- 
they prevent such cohesion ever taking place: they helpto 

the Malagasy tribes in perpetual unrest and barbarisin, by 

i sation and preventing its growth.” 
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Besides the essential similarity in their systems of land tenure 
(as well as other links too numerous to mention here), there is 
another Tink between the Malagasy and some of the African 
tribes which Sir Bartle Frevo mentioned, viz, “ the traces of the 
cattle kraals still to be seen in every part of the country,” desolated 
Ty Moselekatze, He stated that these were square enclosures, 
surrounded by walls of rough stones. In Madagascar, the shay 
of these cattle-pens, when permitted by the mature of the 
‘ground, is either square or semi-circular ; when it is of the latter 
shape, the houses forming the village or hamlet occupy the 
‘remaining semi-circle of ground, 


Tone 137H, 1882, 
Major-General Prrr Rivers, FRS., President; in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
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‘Mr. Many S. Vatent1Ng exhibited some sculptures and photo 
iphs from North Carolina, and Mr. A. H. Keaxe read the fol- 
{owing note 





On Norn Canosa SToxé Canvixas, 
By A. H. Keane, BA, 


I Have been asked somewhat unexpectedly to draw the atten- 
tion of this Tnstiate to what Lam tempéed to charactrise as 
‘one of the most surprisi i ever made in 
the New War, Mt ML §. Valente, the fortunate daconrct 
of these treasures, has just arrived in London with the few 
mens now lying on the table. Some idea of the general 
ter and great variety of the objects may also be formed. 
from an inspection of the accompanying two albums, cont 
‘numerous well executed photographs of the more typical objecie 
in his collection. In submitting these things to our considera 
tion, he desires me to say, that his sole aim is to obtain the 
opinion of English anthropologists on their origin, nature and 
scientific significance, On these points he has himself been 
unable, after much study, to arrive at any definite conclusions. 
Previous exploration, extending over many years, especial 
fant the remaior of the wosud buildacs in the, Ohio HAM 
and elsewhere, has convinced him of the absolutely unique 
character of the finds, Feeling that on this ground they 
may naturally give rise to the suspicion of fraud in some 
quarers, he asks me to assure the Institute that he has taken 
every imaginable precaution, both for his own personal satisfae- 
ton an 2 the setae: ceayys Sean against the 
lity of imposition of any sort. In fact, the only practical 
Beste ian rere ia tak wears aaa 
advanced as to their provenance, the finds themselves are at all 
events perfectly genuine, My own duty in introducing them 
to your notis Sie evening will pesaps bet be discharged by 
first reading the answers to a few searching questions whi 
have to-day put to Mz. Valentine, and then giving you such 
information regarding the ethnical relations of the region where 
the objects were dug up, as is at my command at. this short 
notice. In doing this I shall abstain from all theorising, ‘which 
at this stage of the inquiry would necessarily be premature. 
‘My remarks will aim rather at supplying a few data calculated 
direct inquiry in the proper channel for arriving at a solution 
the many perplexing difficulties, which these startling 
iscoveries cannot fail to 
Exact position of the district?—Haywood County, North 
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Carolina, in the cross chain of mountains, between the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghanies. 

Tis extent in square miles?—The main finds have been 
restricted to the spurs of Mount Pisgah, but specimens have 
‘been found 15 miles distant from this mountain, 

‘Tis ownership?—The mountain spurs referred to belong to an 
cold settler, now living—his children and grandchildren—and 
Ihave very little value except for the original growth of oak and 
walnut timber on them, which until very recently could not be 

ted to be utilized. 

‘How far settled by Buropeans?—In 1700 Lawson surveyed 
the province of Carolina, for Great Britain ; he found this country 
‘a wilderness, In 1773, Bartram, “at the request of Dr. Fothergill, 
of London, searched the Floridas, and the western parts of 
Carolina and Georgia, for the discovery of rare and useful 
productions of nature, vhiefly in the vegetable kingdom.” He 
describes the country as in forest, with a trading path through 
it. From Savannah, Georgia, as a trading centre, and having 
peace with the Cherokees, the white settlers of Europe gradually, 
fs they could safely, advanced into the valleys; the poorer 
class of settlers acquired the mountains, which, being unpro- 
uctive, the people dwelling on these wooded uplands to-day 
are poor and ignorant, living, as I have seen them, whole families 
of two generations in one log cabin. 

What first attracted Mr. Valentine's attention to the spot?— 
‘The discovery of forms of stone implements which were very 
rare, in the valleys and along the streams from time to time 


"Period over which his discoveries were extended?—Over three 
‘years, 1879-80-81-82. 

What hands employed by him, their number and capacity for 
the ioork?—Enlisting the interest of an intelligent farmer, as 
an agent to superintend the work and pay labour; he employed 
the mountain people, some of whom cultivated little patches of 

‘at the majority were ginseng hunters, whose peculiar 
sine paste tes esl vis 3 hasoonnli eset 

circumstances attending the very first find, date of the 
eee itera Ga arce ooera aon my 
agent had employed to hunt for the object, brought him a stone 
cup; this he sent to me,and I determined at once that we had a 
‘new character of work. He was directed to employ hands, and 
following up the gully, thoroughly examine for finds, preserve 
‘and forward to me. Very soon after I received more cups, 
Virds, animals, and men carved in stone I, of course, proceeded 
to exhaust the whole place, and, moreover, seek others. 

What prospect of other researches?—There have been com 








\ 
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paratively few objects obtained during the past eight months, 
Tie bands innit on it that they can no longer find them, or 
so rarely find them that they are not remunerated for their 
Inbour, Nevertheless, I have sought to increase the personal 
‘ceionn of my agent —eansod. Litto tenvel for kunreds of 
tiles over the adjoining country. He has obtained himself, 
and others have also found, a large number of stone implements, 
but outside of the area of perhaps 15 miles, there have been 
Aiscovered no. stone images or stone pottery. 

"At what point is the district conterminous with the area of the 
‘mound builders?—The ‘mounds are found in the valleys and on 
the streams throughout the country. I have not found them on 
the mountains, ay pars 

“Any remains of a simpler type eats, arrow heads, 

WM esalesser RAMEN op 1 Ces eae of oobi ava 
—Celts, arrowheads, &c., are found in abundance through the 
valleys ; they are in a Inge measure’ considered as pertaining to 
the surface, with some exceptions, These do not occur with 
the stone images and pots, but some appear to be, to a limited 
extent, connected by markings with them. 

‘Any human remains }—None with the stone images and 

is, 
ary proves ef.whet charracter? 
—stones simply thrown on a body, this body accompanied by 
arrowheads. Another class, of pits sank in the hillside, faced 
‘around with stone slabs. 

Nature of the soit—had it been previously disturbed ?—Mica- 
ceous earth—at one point it had been ploughed about. thirty 
‘years ago, and proving unproductive left fallow. At another 











‘There are two classes of graves 








lace it had been cultivated about three years, and had a very 
crop of com on it when T was th 
fow far below the surface were the generally found ?— 


One and a-half to two ‘and a-half feet deep on the hillside, and 
much more at the bottom of the hills, where they had been 
‘washed down from above and covered with much dbris. 

‘Any tools among the finis or trace of metal implements? — 
None. 


‘The whole collection, which, I may remark, has been seen in 
Richmond by Captain Galton, Mr. Robinson, and one or two 
other English archcologists, comprises altogether about two 
thousand objects. About one-half are in pottery or micaceous 
schist, the great bulk of the rest in steatite, or soap-stone, a 
material abounding in the district. ‘They seem to consist’ of 
three separate categories. First we have human and animal 
figures, either in the round, or in various degrees of relief, carved 
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ga the stone. ‘The human figures are newly all of unifonn 
type—round, regular, though somewhat flat features, totally 
distinct from the ordinary American Indian, with a mild, placid 
ession, almost suggesting that of the Chukchis of north-east 
Siberia, but more intelligent, All are invariably clothed in a 
lose-fitting, well-made garment, reaching from the neck to the 
fest, Some are erect, some seated in an arma-chair, in form not 
unlike that known as the “Ingestre chair” in England, some 
Tiding without bridle, saddle, or stirrups, on animals ‘which 
cannot be readily identified, “The animal figures representin, 
‘such as ate indigenous to the country are remarkably well 
sculptured, most life-like, true to nature, and well proportioned. 
Conspicuous amongst these are especially the bears and bisons, 
in vations attitudes, the gloating expression of one of the bears 
devouring his prey being admirably conceived. ‘There are 
several birds, which are difficult to recognise; but far more 
Perploxing are some of the quadrupeds, which at first. sight 
might seem to be rude representatives of the two-humped 
Batten camel the hippopctaras, thinoceros, and other Old 
World mammals. But what looks like a camel may more 
probably be intended for a Hama, reports of which animal may 
ave travelled from South to North America, ‘The other 
quadrapeds also are too uncertain to be positively identified 
with any to the Eastern Hemisphere, and may perhaps. 
be fanciful or even caricatures, for of caricature there: seems to 
be undoubted evidence. This is in fact one of the points in 
which a certain analogy may almost be detected between the 
North Carolina finds and those recently brought to Europe by 
‘Messrs. Reiss and Stitbel from the Ancon Necropolis on the 
coast of Peru. But beyond this feature there is absolutely. 
nothing in common between the objects found in these two 
widely separated regions, One of the figures seems at first 
sight to represent. an angel of a certain conventional type, 
with out-spread wings. But, on a close inspection, the feathered 
quills prove to be merely ornamental mavkings of the ordinary 


‘The second category comprises numerous household utensils, 
such a8 cups, mugs, with or without handles, basins, dishes of 
‘Various form and shape. Amongst the cups are some which are 
too small for ordinary use, and which may have been intended 
for toys or children’s playthings. To this class may also be 
‘eferred the pipes, which are very numerous and of elegant 
shape, Some of these pipes are evidently made to be smokelin 
omen, being piereed for two, fou, and oven eight stems, while 

bowl 





inoreases in size with the number of stems for which ic 
is adapted, That such a social system of smoking should ten 
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been devised in a region where the tobacco plant is indigenous, 
is not without significance. 

In the third category may be included all the other miscel- 
Janeous articles, illustrating the tastes, usages, and general 
‘culture of the mysterious race by whom they have been 
executed. Amongst them is a very remarkable object, of which 


‘The few exceptions to the general pacific type consist of the 
red Indian, figured in the usual way with plumed head-dress, 
and tomahawk, riding on horseback, and in one case even 
armed with a rifle. But these are obviously of recent date, and 
are very rudely executed, consisting in fact of mere surface 
scratchings or outlines without any pretence to artistic work 
manship. Beyond the circumstance of their in the 






H 


hhave nothing in common with the genuine 
carvings of the Appalachian image-makers. ‘These 
‘Present the noteworthy peculiarity that, whatever be 


i 





ia 
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the subject, whether figures, utensils, implements, or purely 
fancy articles, all alike are invariably made to stand firml 
fon one end. ‘This might point at the use of shelves or stan 
in the houses of the people by whom they were executed. | Col- 
ectively they present, so to say, a unique school of art, differing 
in its main features and details from anything that has yet 
been discovered in the Old or New World. Its special charac- 
teristic seems to be, that it presents, as it were, within the stone 

iod, a skill and perfection in sculpture, such as has elsewhere 

achioved and surpassed only in the metal age. Some of 
the carvings of the European palolithic men are very admir- 
able. Bat they are all mere surface drawings, scratched or 
slightly iniod in the bone of the reindeer they o graphically 
Portray. | Here,on the contrary, we have statuary work, exccuted 

the stone directly from nature, presumably without any 
previous plaster or clay modelling. Yet this work often 
‘attains perfection of finish, proportion, and expression, which 
‘would do credit to any European stone carver. 

When and by what race was this work done? At the time 
when the white man maie his appearance on the scene, the 
Tegion where these objects were found formed a sort of debat- 

Jand betwoen several Indian tribes, belonging to at Teast 
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in the Choctaws and Chickasaws, also members of the old 
Appalachian confederuey, but now settled in Indian territory. 

jut all these Indian races seem to have been comparatively. 
recent arrivals in the Appalachian uplands, where they had 
exterminated or absorbed the mound builders, and other more 
civilised peoples, of whom they had traditions. Amongst these 
extinet peoples were the Alleys, or AUlghewys, whose mame 
survives in the AUeghany Mountains, and who are traditionally 
supposed to have been driven, some 900 years ago, from the 
Upper Mississippi Valley southwards and ‘oastwards to. the 
‘Atlantic coast runges, This would bring them to about the 
very spot, where the stone carvings have been found. And in 
these secluded upland valleys they may have possibly either 
continued, or developed, a peculiar culture now forthe fist time 
brought to light by the Mount Pisgah finds. In their vague 
traditions the Algonquin conquering tribes speak ofthe Alleghewys 
fs a superior ace, to themselves, and as diferent from the 
surrounding Indian hunting races. ‘If the stone earvings are to 
Toatiibutel to thom, this'woeld sooo far the very distinct 
type, and other peculiar characteristics of these objects, ‘The 
question would then remain, who were the Alleghewys them 
selves? Were they distinct from, or allied to, the mound 
builders? Are their affinities to be sought for among the New 
Mexican Pueblos, or the Anahuac Toltees, or the Mayas of 
Yucatan? Or are they to be traced to some remote Ei 
migration, anterior even to that of the Norsemen, and all records 
of which have long perished, Meantime all that can be said is, 
that another disturbing element has been added to the complex 
subject of American anthropology by these North Carciina 
‘stone carvings. 





Discossiox. 


Mr. Joux Bvass agreed with Mr. Keane as to many of the 
ckjects showing traces of European influences. Not only was a 
gn represented, but there to be figures of an angel and 
‘of a colfee-pot. “It seemed to him, moreover, that the whole of the 
ie Tad been soanafactured with metal tools; and even assum- 

them not to be all of one age, he saw no reason for regarding 
any of them aa really ancient. = 

the Pursivavr remarked that although the ent faith of 
the gentleman by whom these objects wore exhibited was beyond. 
doubt, yet ho thought it was only fair to say that the evidence 
before them soemed insallicient to establish either the genuineness, 


virors are sappoted to have mignted vouthwards to North Carton, and it is 
Tenarhable Unt the nano wll our ana pooprial format eta 
1 Obio and Kentucky, along their protunubic ie of mach 
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‘or still less tho antiquity, of the carvings. Indeed, it was obvious 
that some of them werd modern: the ooourrence of a gun, a coffee: 
‘Pot, # chair, and other objects of modern European workmanship, 
Were alone suficient to prove this. The rude and unconventional 





The following paper was read by the Director:— 


Nerorisw én TRAvaNcons, 
By the Rey. S, Marxex, FILS. 
‘Tu indigenous inhabitants of the Malabar Const may be 
referred to three principal classes—Brahmans, Nayars, and the 
various low castes. For some four or five hundred miles 
the coast northwards from Cape Comorin, the mass of the 
speak 
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The family property is owned and enjoyed in common by all 
ihe members of te family; and to presere this mer Re it 
general welfare and protection, a kind of law of entail is 
observed. In order that the family property may descend 
undivided, the eldest son alone is permitted to mary, the 
‘younger sons being only provided with subsistence, and oblige to 
form temporary connections with Sudra and other females of 
inforior caste, who abide in their own ancestral dwellings, with 
whom, however, these Brahmans cannot, on account of ‘caste, 
ght food, and whove children, bing by indy Taw of necessity, 
illegitimate, can only be supported “by, and inherit property 
from, theiszoothers” rotor oe 

‘The law by which property descends to heirs of the body is 
called Makkatayam, or * children’s inheritance”; that law by 
which the nephows'of Niyars are their heirs is called Marumale 
Aatdya, the term marumaktal being used for nephews, oF 
sometimes for sons-in-law, from marw, to dwell or fondle—thoge 
who reside with one, and are affectionately treated as his own 
children, 

The following summary of the laws of the Malayim Brahe 
‘mans relating to marriage and inheritance, is taken, in substance, 
from a native work by G. Kerala Vurma Tirumipid, ono of 
class who profess to be Kshatriyas, and who usually consort with 
the royal fatnily of Travancors 

“Paras Ritoan orlainod that only tho eldest sonia a 
Malayélam Brahman family should marry, How then are the 
Younger sons to attain heaven without children to perform the 
necessary ceremonies on their behalf? Manu says: If there be 
several brothers, the sohs of one brother can perform ceremonies 
for all, s0 the sons of the eldest brother may do among the 
Nambiris, 

“If the eldest son be without issue, he may marry one or two 
Additional wives; but the younger brothers must not marry, 
‘The wives, so long as they do not disugroe, live together in the 
same house ; if the eldest brother still have no children, or dig 
without issue, the next in succession may marry, and $0 on, 

“Though the wife be alive, and have children, yet if the 
Brabman is unable to meet the expense of giving his sisters of 
daughters in marriage, he may, in exchange, take one or two 
additional females, as wives, from the family to whom he gives 
wives. Thus accounts will be balanced, Yet however many 
wives he may have, only one among their children can marry 4 
‘nd that according to seniority of birth, not of the mothers 








“Tf ina poor family there be four or five vingins, the eldest son 
{n another family eannot, according to Dharmma Sistra, marry 
Vou Xi. Y 
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‘more than three of them in exchange, but may consent to one 
or two of his younger brothers marrying; but should the 
younger brother have issue before the elder, the order of 
Seniority of such issue shall not be that of the fathers, but of 
the children themselves 

“The general rule is that girls should be married before 
‘arriving at maturity. But as only one man in a family is at 
liberty to marry, available husbands are scarce and women 
plentiful, so it is custommy to marry after maturity; and many 
women are left to live and die in celibacy. Widows are never 
permitted to re-marry. Marriage of a female after puberty 
involves the payment of a considerable dowry to the husband. 

Should a Malayilam Brahman die without issue or relatives, 
Jeaving a widow and an unmarried daughter only, the widow 
may cause another Brahman to perform the funeral mourning 
and oblations for her late husband, and. may, in onder to 
continue the family, give him her daughter and the whole of the 








property. 

“If an elder brother die leaving only an unmarried daughter, 
the next younger brother should marry to perpetuate the family. 
The orphian daughter is not to be given in marriage with the 
whole of the property, but merely with a fair portion. 

“Division of family property is forbidden among these, and is 
not practised, The eldest brother is to see that no loss is 
suffered by the family; the younger brothers are to remain 
‘ummarried, to aid the increase of the family estate as much as 
Possible, and to honour and obey the elder like a father. The 
eldest alone has authority over the family and the property; 
the younger sons have merely daily subsistence (for which they 
may sue at law), and the property can never be divided. 

“Tut if the family be numerous, and one brother wishes to 
separate and live apart, the héranaran (elder brother or 
manager of the united’ family) should give him a share 
sufficient for food and clothing, &e, or may make a regular 
allowance for this. 






virgin. daugh 
Tact two clases only whl residing in the hoe 

Sudms or Chetries have sometimes to pay heavily for engage- 
ments with men of higher caste to consort with their families, 
‘The nieces of the Cochin Rajahis, whose male children succeed to 
the throne, form such morganatic alliances with the Nambia, 
‘who, hiowever, lose to some extent in caste, and forfeit all ances. 
tral privileges; and, becoming dependent on their new  con- 
nections, receive in compensation. large marriage portions and 
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separate establishments at the palace. ‘The nieces or sisters of 
the Travancore royal family intermarry with Chetries only, and 
this seems to be the sole reason why the Cochin Rajahs are 
admitted to be superior in caste to those of Travancore: the 
former manage to procure Nambiiri Brahmans as eonsorts ; the 
latter only Chetries of the class called Coil Tamburin. 

Zio Maleydlan Suds of whom the hte class aro called 
Navans (or lords), are the bulk of the respectable population— 
the landholders, farmers, soldiers, officials, and rulers of the 
country. There seems reason to believe that the whole of the 
Kings of Malabar also, notwithstanding the pretensions set up 
for them of late by their dependents, belong to the same great 
body, and are homogeneous with the mass of the people—if, in 
deed th so-aled Brahmans of the Western Coast te aot aon 
of identical origin. 

‘Nayar customs admit of no wal marriage—nothing, in fact, 
that can rightly be called marriage, the trivial bond being dis. 
solvable with a word at the will and pleasure of either ' 
Such a temporary association (or concubinage), even if it should 
be continued till death as it sometimes is (the people being often 
Detter than their laws), camnot in any proper sense be dignified 
by the sacred name of marriage, though in such cases the union 
may have much of the effect of marriage through the mutual 
affection and fidelity of the parties. 

The females of a wealthy Nayar family, especially where there 
4 but ono sister, re visited. a their own homes by Braman 
paramours, or by persons of their own caste; and their chil- 
dren are reared up in the same house, and inherit from their 
‘mothers’ brothers, as the fathers have nothing of their own to 
give them. Females of poorer and less fashionable families go 
‘treside with partners of their own caste, so long as they 
together, or permanently: the average duration of such unions 
happily is increasing through the spread of civilisation and 


ther deed called “ marriage,” which 

is, indeed, a ceremony “marriage,” which is per- 
formed in the infaney or childhood of every Sta girls but te 
the merest pretence—never consummated as a marriage, and eon 
ferring no connubial claims or obligations on the nominal bride. 
groom, who bas thenceforth no further connection, but rather 
serving to set the girl at liberty, as soon as she arrives at ma- 
turity, to form temporary associations, or to change them as she 
leases, 

Bidtho Malaydlam Sadra laws are on follows: — 

Sudra women usually marry in their own caste, but sometimes 
fare married by men of higher caste. But the mere ceremony of 
marriage does not make her a wife unless the same man should 

¥2 
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‘also * givo cloth” and cohabit with her. ‘The trifling ceremony 
Of giving cloth” is rarely omitted in any ease of cohabitation. 
Tt is not now usual for a woman to enter into such concubinage 
With soveral men at one time, except she resides with several 
‘who are brothers, Nor can she ever associate with a man of 
ower caste. In no caso can an inferior male have intervourse 
with a female of superior class, 

‘Their childron have no claim to inherit from the father. ‘The 
nearest heirs of a Sudra man are his mother, brothers, sisters, 
and sisters’ children, The woman's property goes first to her 
children, male and female. 
family is undivided, and by theory the ancestral 
property is impartible, though it sometimes is divided by consent 
of all the members, and this should be more and more allowed 
‘and approved of for the advancement of the country and welfare 
fof society. The family property is enjoyed by all in common as 
‘a kind of commonwealth or civil family, administered by a kdra- 
asin, ot hn of the family—either the maternal uncle, or the 
eldest’ brother. The common property is vosted in_him as exe- 
cutive officer or trustee, but without power to make arbitrary 
alienation. ‘He is authorised to alienate it only to mest neces- 
sities, in onder to save the family from greater loss, or for some 
such similar purpose, The theory is that the unanimous con- 
sent of every co-proprietor is required to each valid act of the 
kdranacan, because each member claims, not through another, 
‘but through himself. ‘This would make the transaction of busi- 
ll-nigh impossible, but for various legal rules ; as, for 
ple, it is presumed that every act is done by him’ for the 
aio of the family, and the uegative must be proved by a com- 
plainant, which is dificult, A transfer of land by «single 
member is quite invalid : at least one other member of the family 
uxt aign the document, an in fact all should do no, 

Each member of the Zara (household) is legally entitled 
only to subsistence, and the acquisitions of each merge in the 
common fund, excepting movables and jewels individually 
Aoquird by git or onbarniae 

‘man's sister'sson, and a woman's own son, as their respective 
nearest blood relatives, perform (if their age permits) the funeral 
rites on their decease, and observe mourning, remaining one year 
without shaving or cutting the hair, 

Shoukl a Nayar woman, after bearing a son to a man, reject 
the Inttor, he having presented to her some property, then bear 
children to another man and receive some property from him 
to th whole property common tober and Aerize But 

grant was made in the name of particular children it is 
es eidoally artic 
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‘The Nayar ceremony called “ marriage” is celebrated as! fol- 
— 

Every girl must somehow get married with the télé (mari 
badge) before the age of eleven, to avoid reproach from friends 
and neighbours. In case of need, a sword may even be made to 
represent a bridegroom. ‘The coremony may be performed for 
nine or ten girls at one time. ‘The pandal, or marriage shed, is 
built and decorated in special style for the more distinguished 
families. On the day previous to the marriage, there is an obsery- 
fance called “changing of clothes,” when the brides are brought 
into the shed, clothed with new clothes, and gorgeously adorned, 
Some relative usually acts as bridegroom, for which he receives 
f present of money ; oF a Malayilam Brahman is invited for the 
purpose. An astrologer having previously determined the 
‘suspicious hour for the marriage, and the agreement of the bride 
groom's natal star with that of the bride, the former is met in 
procession, his feet are washed by the bride's brothers, to each of 
‘whom he presents a piece of cloth, and he is then seated along 
with the bride on a board covered with cloth. ‘Then the marin, 
or drummer, places a light in the front. yard along with # mea- 
‘sure containing paddy, some cocoanuts, flowers, betel, &e, and 
the cousins of both bride and groom sing a bridal song At the 

ropitious moment the ¢éli is tied. If the bridegroom be a 
Bratman, one wil afoo forall, and he tos the Mie beginnt 
from the eldest girl to the youngest in due order. Often there 
is one boy for each girl. Finally the Brahman washes his hands 
in expiation of the sin against custo, and in token that he has 
nothing further to do with the brides, receives his dues according 
to the number of girls, and goes off, ‘The ordinary officiati, 
bridegroom receives at the end of the ceremonies two pieces 
now cloth, During the eeremony the musicians play, and the 
women present make a curious ery called kurava. 

Four days are spent in feasting and merriment; then a 
ceremony called “bathing” is observed, at which the mardns 
must be present, as well ax the relatives. On the fourth da 
the bride and bridegroom go to a river in procession with musie 
to bathe, and ceremonies are performed the ame ns on the fmt 

A 

‘At any time subsequently, the girl may “receive cloth” from 
any suitable man, and consort with him, ‘There is no fixed 
alo tt tho perso who“ married her must not give doth t» 
the same girl, and this sometimes happens, but not 
frequently. The girl continues to reside with her brother, ot in 
4 house Guile or given by ber telatives end the baabena may 
‘be sent off at any time. ‘The person who “married” the mother 
is called by the children “ appan,” the actual father “achan.” 
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‘The ceremony called “giving a cloth,” or agreement for 
concubinage, is nlso performed in the presence of relatives and 
jbours, wt an appointed time, usually in the night. The 
is set, with the young man, on a mat on the ground, the 
emblems called Zingem and yori being marked infront. A 
Yalnable cloth being offered by: tho youth, the gir asks her 
uncle," Shall I receive it?” “Yes.” “The same question is put 
to the mother, who also gives her consent, A cheaper cloth. ix 
given to the woman's father, mother, sister, brother, and other 
‘near relatives. 

Rey. J. Abbs, in his “Twenty-two years in Travancore,” 
gives the following narrative, related to him by a Sudran, which 
well illustrates the subject, in hand :—" Being a tall, handsome 
man of respectable family, although poor, I was engaged 
soveral years ago by tworich men of my own caste to be the 
Tinsband of thelr cater, As Gey did’ Rot wah to give me 8 
dowry, or to let their sister leave them, it was agreed that T 
should have a monthly allowance, go whenever I pleased to. see 
my wife, and when at the house of her brothers, eat. in common 
with the males of the family. ‘This I expected would be 
Permanent. But a few days ago, when I went to the house, I 
‘was told by the elder brother that I could not be admitted, as 
another husband had been chosen for his sister. Her brothers 
have taken the two children to train them up as the heirs of the 


family property.” 4 
‘The Huvars, or cocon-palm cultivators, who are the highest 
ropresentatives of the Malayilam low castes, also perform a 
shan marringe in the infanoy of the girl, generally by a near 
relation: when she is grown up she “receives a cloth,” and 
{oes to live with some man of her own caste. Like Sudrus, they 
‘may separate at any time; bitin proper to callin four 
respectable men of their caste to see that accounts are duly 
settled, and to write n deed of separation. Ancestral property, 
or that acquired by the man before his taking a woman, 
sir giles ip ersn ge Pareegs ol 
roperty earned by oth during the contisuance of the union is 
to the wife and children, and half to the sisters’ 

tare, Some oder castes have a nile custom, 

On review of these singular laws and usages it will be 
‘observed that— ’ 

A) Thay materially deviate from orthodox Hindu. law, 

fare, in fnet, quite opposed to it. They are recognised and 
administered by the British Indian Courts as a distinct and 
separate code. “Acconling to Hindu Jaw the marriage bond is 
‘Permanent, und of most sacred obligation—so much s0, that, the 
‘widow can never re-marry, being cousidered a still virtually a 
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‘part of her deceased husband. Christian missionaries regard 
‘the marriage of Brahmans, Shinirs, and others, as perfectly 
yalid, being a lifelong eontmet of Taga fore; but those who 
have’only “given a-eloth,” and may therefore at any moment 
separate from one another, are required to be re-married in 
Christian form. Amongst Hindus, children inherit equally, 
after deducting the widow's share ; or, if there be no children, 
the father succeeds, or the mother, The Malayalam Brahman 
may be characterised as “primogeniture run mad.” 
Biss doncrhgs is onopsions; bat Nuabiel Babe 
tise polyzimy up to the number of seven wives; and 
tiyars, Nuvars, and others occasionally practise polyandry — 
that is, a woman will reside with two of snore brothers who ‘are 
‘unable or unwilling to support a wife for each, as concubine to 
all, Amongst Hindus, the family property is owned by the 
mombers of the family individually in shares, not by the family 
‘as a corporation, But in tho Marumakkatdyam family it is 
otherwise, Brahmans cannot even adopt a sister's son, or any 
child whove mother they could not have married; while 
Malayilis ignore their own children, and value their nephews 
3 sons and heirs. By Hindu law, only men and women of the 
same caste oan intermiarry, But in Malabar by far the greater 
number of the.Brahman men, as will be obviotis, are oh to 
cohabit with females of some inferior caste, while the offspring 
of Sudra women may have either Sudras, Chetries, or Brahmans 
‘a8 fathers; and no distinction of caste is made from the oireume 
stance of the father’s caste, Those descended from Brahtnan 
fathors are simply Sudras like others, and menge without 
Gistinotion into the caste, Even in the case of the royal 
families, who can afford always to have Brahmans or Chetrios 
‘as consorts for their females, their children marry ordinary 
women, and fall into the mass of that caste with no more 
distinction than the very natural one of having been descended 
from royal blood, The king’s sons," remarked Forbes," whether 
by his wives or concubines, have no privileges annexed to their 
royal descent ; neither ure they by birth entitled to any import 
ance in the government.” 

‘Under the circumstances described, no widowhood is possible 
to Marumakkatiya women, while the Hindu widow is for 
ever incapable of ru-marriage. ‘The marked contrariety between 
the two usages appenrs in a celebrated case which occurred in 
1872, and which still remains w serious blot on the civilisation 
of Travancore. An Iyengar Brahman nobly and courageously 
gave in marrage agua young virgin daughter who Nad best 

ft nominally a widow by the death of her betrothed. The 
father was formally excommunieated from the temple and from 
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the society of his fellow-castemen, and the temple was cleansed 
ft great expense and with solemn ceremonies from the pollution 
supposed to have been caused by his having entered it after the 
re-marriage; while on the other hand, about the same time the 
consort of one of the royal ladies having deceased, a cousin of 
his was quietly called in soon afterwards to fill his place, with 
the trifling observance of “ giving a cloth.” 

(2) These regulations are all astutely planned for the exelu- 
sive interests of the Malayalam Brahmans, as indeed everything 
in the State is supposed to be devoted to the enjoyment of this 
very small minority of the population. ‘They are free from tax 
on land and from capital punishment; about one-fifth of the 
Annual income of the State is expended on religious entertain- 
ments and ceremonies, chiefly for their benefit. Of course the 
Brahmans of the present day are not the authors of these laws ; 
but they maintain and enforee them, and are prepared to resist 
ny measures of reform. ‘The preface of the native work on this 
subject already quoted says:— 

“As Malabar is but a small country, and other countries are 
extensive, should no exact account of these laws be prepared for 
the guidance of foreign priests, they may be found fault with and 
fall into contempt. “And it might come to pass that even Ma- 
layilis, without sufficient information, might say, Such and such 
fire the traditions and customs of our land, but all men object to 
them, therefore it will be better for us to adopt the usages of 
other countries; and thus they may, without fearing to sin, 
reject the ancient customs and observances prescribed by 
Paria Réman and others” 4 

whole is placed on religious, or rather superstitions 
munds. “Parast Riman ordained it,” This personage may 

fe altogether mythical, or may bave been the leader of some 
mization of rakmans into Malabar, “Whether the Bn 
‘man colonists found such aboriginal laws in operation, and 
‘dopted and maintained them for their own convenience and 
ment, or whether the present Malayiilam Brahmans 

represent simply the highest class of the primitive inhabitants, 
taised to this ‘position in imitation of the orthodox Hindu 
Fatem by circumstances or by popular vote, it is not easy to 
wer. But itis clear that they have endeavoured to make 

the Sudras not only in theory, but in fact, their social slaves, 
And wicked threats are used to some classes if they do not. place 
their females at the disposal of the Brahmans. G. K. Varma 


cag ittiatbos sunny females of ie cr caste; but they 
Perform the customary ceremony, while Brahmans cobabiy 
wrth fina and begs che ‘Should men of their own caste 
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dare to approach them, it is like incest with a mother—there is no 
atonement possible for them—and such progeny are sacri- 
legions!” 

“No wonder that thege and other statements in the same book 
formed the ground of a complaint in the Courts of ‘Travancore, 
the decision in which is understood to have been, that they did 
not constitute a personal libel, but mere historical statements, 
the accuracy or untruthfulness of which was simply a question 
for literary debate, 

(3) Such loose customs respecting marriage are only suited to 
semi-civilised races, whose ideas of the sacred bond have not 
risen much above that of the association of the lower animals 
These usages are not far diseverd fom promiscuous inter: 
course of the sexes, or free love. Friar Jordanus, who resided 
at Quilon, and wrote his description of the wonders of the East 
some five centuries and a half ago, assigns as the reason for the 
nepotistic law the following:-— 

“In this India, never do even the legitimate sons of great 
kings or princes or barons inherit the goods of their parents, but 
‘only the sons of their sisters; for they say that they have no 
surety that those are their own sons; but tis not so with the 

ister, for whatever man may be the father, they are certain that 
the offspring is from the womb of their sister, and is conse- 
quently thus truly of their blood.” 

In a note on the above, Colonel Yule says that this remarkable 
eastom of inheritance exists, or has existed, also im Canara; 
among the aborigines of Hispaniola and tribes of New Granada 
and Bogota; among negro tribes of the Niger; among certain 
sections of the Malays of Sumatra; in the royal family of Tj 
and among the Kasias of the Sylhet mountains (both east of 
Bengal); in e district of Ceylon adjoining Bintenne ; in Muda- 
‘gnscar ; in the Fiji Islands, and among the Hurons and Natchez 
of North America. a 

(4) ‘This peculiar patriarchal and primitive system seems to 

. thet. both the Brahmans ad ‘Sudras of the Malabar 
Coast are of homogeneous descent, and of a primeval Turanian 
mace. It to. W. Taylor that “the Nayars are the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Kerala, who probably 
were brought into some measure of civilisation by the calonist 
Brohmans, yet retaining so much of their awn manners as to be 
2 people, inclusive of mixed tribes, very different from gennine 
Hindus. ‘There are traces of resemblance between their customs 
and those of the Maravars ; and there is little doubt that they 
were aboriginally portions of one homogeneous, but excessively 
barbarous people.” ‘The Maravars have peculiar customs con- 
trary to those of the Hindus, “particularly the frequency of re- 
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‘marrying allowed to the women, either upon voluntary separa- 
ttion from their husbands, or at their death.” Dr. Gundert 
defines the Niyars as tho“ Sudras of Kerala, raised to the rank of 
Khatriyas by their intimate connection with the Brahmans." 
‘Thus the so-called Kshatriyas or Chotries of Malabar may be but 
the higher classes among the Sudras; indeed, from their usages 
‘and history this would appear to be the case, And as it is 
known that the original partitions of caste early broke down, $0 
thatit is difficult to find pure Brahmans or Kshatriyas anywhere, 
‘more especially in the south of India, the popular traditions may. 
embody some fragiuent of truth regarding the transformation of 
fishermen into Brahmans by Parasuriman investing them with 
the sacred thread. Dr. W. W. Hunter remarks that the Brah- 
‘mans throughout India are of two classes—more ancient settlers, 
and aboriginal superior natives raised, as tradition generally 
asserts, to this rank. ‘The Nambiiris, for example, are said to 
originate from fishermen : they follow different customs from the 
orthodox easte, allow only the eldest male to marry, practise 
polygamy, and their ideas of marriage closely resemble’ those of 
the aboriginal Niyars. But in spite of their descent from 
a low caste fisher-tribe and semi-aboriginal customs, they make 
High claims, and despise other Brahmans, (" Oriss,” vol. i 
p 254) 

It will be evident, from the preceding remarks, that under the 
Marumakkatiyam system of law there is a marked absence of 
the peculiar advan so, bezels of rue marriage and of 

iy pevilogen whieh men hi ly and justly prize, Virtuous, 
Tove and the ncblest affections, pate i es and domestic 
onler, the obligation to protect wife and children as the weakest 
arty, the right of men and women to domestic felicity, all are 
‘more or less ignored ; and this violation of the Divine law carries 
‘with itits own punishment, in the promotion of family dissension 
and of sensuality in various forms. As to the evils and incon- 
‘veniences of nepotism—_ z 

(1) Polygamy, with its accompanying demoralisation and 
‘enres, is to the eldest son of Malayalam Brahmans in 
order to offopring; in place of the happy marriage of the ons to 








(2) The revolting practice of polyandry is not rare 
Sutas ‘Carpenters Tuvtss, as aie Marumakkal castes, 
has been thought by some to have been the origin of these laws, 
‘But they rather appear to be traceable to the Brahman pro. 
LLibition of marriage to all but eldest sous, 

Rarely is there even felt such strong and elevated affection in 
these ‘cases that the brothers quarrel, or are jealous about 
‘Possession’ of the common partner; on the contrary, we have 
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known an elder brother offended because the. younger, on 
becoming a Christian, very properly took a wife to himself. 

(8) ‘The natural relationship and reciprocal love of parents 
and children are interfered with, and perverted by this per- 
nicious law. It is somewhat odd that notwithstanding the intro- 
duetion and spread of enlightenment among the higher classes in 
Travancore, 80 far as to lead to the preparation and publication 
of interesting native works, some are yet found who are not 
tabained to defend this distortion of tho law of oatine rad of 
God, and to represent the love and relationship of the father as 
something merely conventional and legal, rather than natural : 
just as some tribes ludicrou sete to the opposite extreme of 
obliging the mother to rise, and the father to go to bed with the 
metho reckon ing of blood relationshi G. KV 

“The ing of relationship,” says G. K. Vurma, 
“through the mother is more natural than through the male 
Parent: the Intter is rather by a legal rule. Among animale 
the mother alone cares for the progeny. Amongst men we find 
by experience that commonly the mother has more affection for 
the children, the father little less. Butas mankind are rational 
beings, besides that the father has some paternal affection (by 
nature), he cherishes it also by obligation of law, and on account 
of the children performing funeral ceremonies for him and 
inheriting his property. And wo-see amongst. Nopotists greater 
Affection, arising from. reason, towards sisters’ sons, who are not 
their own chien, and meray by lw thir heirs and mourners” 

Here the love and care and discipline of the father are ayste- 
matically absent. And if children do not know, or 
know, their own fathers, how can they love thein? Should thane 
bea natural longing for the love of the father, it cannot be grati- 
fied. We have known a fine Sudra youth bitterly lament that 
his own father, « Brahman, cared nothing forhim: and, in fact, 
the father could not under’ any circumstances eat with him, nor 
touch him without ceremonial pollution. If in-any case we do 
find the same affection entertained for nephews as for children, 
itis but a forcing of nature, there being no.other way of pre 
serving the unity of the household and family property. ‘Mr 
Abts remarks: “I haye often been astonished to observe how 
natural affection is perverted and transferred by these custome, 
It was common for a man to, have his nephews living in his 
house, and attending to his: affairs aa sons would have done, 
while his own children would be with their mother's family at a 
distance—seldom, if ever, having communion with their father. 
AA Nair came to me one morning and told-me very tinconcernedly 
that his wife had died on the preceding day, He was married 
‘gain in less than three months. “In about a twelvemonth after- 
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wards, he came to me weeping bitterly, and told me that he had 
Jost one of his nephews by death, and could not, therefore, attend 
to his ustal vocation for a day or two, Iasked him how it was 
that he grieved so much for his nephew and so little for his 
conjugal partner; he said that he considered his own sorrow 
more tecording to nature, as, being a rich man, when his wife 
ddied he could easily obtain another, but, having lost his nephew, 
hhe might live to see his estate fall into decay by neglect” 

(0) The secur of the marriage bond is abied, Tadeo, 
there is no form of marriage by which a Nayar man 
And woman could bind one another, even if they wished for life 
A poor man engaged as husband by a wealthy family may be 
‘ent off at a moment's notice, without wife or child, beggared in 
domestic charities as well as in purse: sometimes for failing to 
send a present on festival days, or on other trivial pretexts, he 
is discarded. Or his partner may be seduced away from him by 
‘richer or younger man, and he left heart-broken and desolate, 
Still less tins a woman’ any assurance that she will not be 
deserted in her advancing years, when her need is greatest, 
though she had been maintained while young and fair. We 
Ihave known a Sudra hard to satisfy, and of an imperious temper, 
who had eleven women, one after another. A Sudra woman 
may be dismissed with a word, “Go leave the house,” and 
another may be brought into her place next day. Concubines 
are frequently changed before having children, or even after 

ering sore cistern a 

5) Much misery and heart-burning are caused to the victims 
of this social tyranny, the younger éons of Brahmans being 
hibited honourable marriage with persons of their own “class, 
and forced to form illegitimate conneetions with strangers, and 
the larger proportion of Brahman women mercilessly doomed, 
notwithstanding the high estimation in which the Hindus hold 
‘marriage, to perpetual celibacy, with all ita risks and privations. 
Many of these females live and die unmarried: yet, strange to 
‘say, the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of marriage To 
prevent their falling into unchastity they are closely shut up and 
‘guarded. Occasionally they do fall, and then are irrevocably 
expelled from family, friends, and society. In such case they 
must join the lower castes, to whom they were formerly sold ns 
stares and connbins, or 9 over to the Homan Calblis or 

5 uniting with some one in marriage. And 
before a case of this kind is decided by a committee of the heada 
of the Brahman caste, the of the investiyation is some- 
times so great as to rain the family. 

(@) It is evident that sensuality and lust are fostered and 
‘encouraged by such usages. The union of the sexes is viewed, 


























Community of property naturally tends to discourage 
inideal activ, personal exertion, and independence of 
spirit. The expenditure of a large family thus united may be 
Jess than if divided into several separate families, but the 
‘aggregate income would be much larger, and the peace and _ 
njoyed by the latter plan would be incom 

greater. Misery, idleness, gnorance, and poverty follow from 

laws; life is wasted in listless inactivity. Such a home is 





male members of the household take their meals together, 
Employed or unemployed, active or indolent, he and his may 
live here and take their share with the rest as long as there is 

:y enough, or employment enough, among them all to 


Sir H. 8. Maine observes: = Where people are living in a state 
of Arcadian simplicity, without the desire or the possibility of 
advancement, the family system is a very sound one, as it 
prevents properties ‘being split up, and enables a number of 
persons to be supported with a maximum of comfort on the 
‘uinimam of means. But as soon as society beyins to dash 
ahead, then the effect corporate union is deadening in 
the direct ratio of its strictness. Who will work with full 
‘energy when the benefit of his labour goes not solely, nor 
even chiefly, to himself? Who will work at all when some one 
else is working for him? Ingenuity could not contrive a more 
effectual plan for damping the spirit of the industrious, and 

inguishing the spirit of the idle. It makes the best member 
of the family a slave, that the others may be sloths.” 

(8) Though some large Nayar families are known to live in 

and unity, the tendency of the law of nepotism is to 
Promote family dissensions and discord. ‘The Marumakkatayam. 
system of la itself intricate and complicated, and is one 
of the most di icult to administer in Travancore, because of the 
beating to which it gives rise. A junior member of the family 
that he owes a sum of money to a friend, with whom 

is in collusion, and whom he gets to file a suit against him 
for the sum, in the hope of somehow squeezing it out of the 
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Tarawid property. Or, money is lent to one who seems, from 
all ontward appearance, to be the actual manager of the family, 
{ill it is discovered long afterwards that he is not in this position. 
Complaints are frequent. against the Adrunavan that he is 
dissipating the common fund; he is provoked, and sometimes 
becomes really indifferent to the general welfare. As many 
individuals in each caste, or sometimes two brothers, bear the 
same name,a member of the Tarawdd may have the same name as 
his hiranaran, He asserts that it is his own name that appears 
in the deeds and legal documents, and may thus succeed in 
ining possession of ‘property, 
Winns seay. boleh Wi several sstary al of whose chilean 
are dependent solely upon him, On the other hand, there may, 
bo two or more uncles responsible for the support and training 
of the children of one sister, and disputing ainong themselves 
as to the share of expenditure devolving upon each. Amongst 
tho Tuyars and others the temporary wife sometimes secretly 
socumulates property in anticipation of being left unprovided 
for by. the death of hor husband; or sho obtaine, by. claver 
management, from him while he lives, some gift of property. 
‘Tho sons might, of course, be quite content to inherit from 
the uncle, and to profit hy this law if he be more wealthy than 
the father; but eases have occurred in which the sons felt sorely 
fioved by their unnatural exclusion, and desired a change of 
usage, A century and a half ago, two of the sons of 
rocently deceased Tah of Travancore were slain by the new 
king, because they demanded the right of succession to the 
throne instend of their cousin, the nephew of the deceased, 
‘Thore are, itis true, one or two incidental advantages of this 
system, or rather we should say, there are certain evils of the 
orthodox Hindu social, system Which it is impossible to unite 
with the nepotistio répime. For instance, Malaydlam Brahman, 
girls are not maried till after puberty ; and Suda girls, though 
Sominally maria are nrnally left fro tll. the ane period, 
whon they enjoy more or less freedom of choice in the selection 
of their temporary ‘The whole arrangement tends to 
ive Nyex women (fbengh pot Brohmants) srudh tioonee oot 
‘Admits of their being to Some extent educated (1°19 per cent. of 
their number), amd sayes them from the sad privations of 
Brulmanical widowhood. But. it will be observed that it is 
all for the pleasure of the Brahmans, and the same benefits 
‘would accompany any just or rational marriage law. ‘The end 
should be aianed by other meane. No mercy is shown tothe 
Brhman women : the men only have the whole world (down to 
‘certain grade) east at their feet The only hope of continued 
‘subsistence and increased comfort to the dense and ever multi= 
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ing population of India consists in the adoption of prudential 
ea improvident and early marriages irrespective of 
the means of subsistence; but, the plan adopted by the Malay 
lam Brahmans only removes the burden of for their 

ny from the shoulders of this small but influential and 
twoalthy community (10,762, or half per cent. of the total pope 
lation) to those of the more numerous and sturdy Sudra caste 
(440,932 =191 per cent). 

Some ofthe ore enlightened and elucated Niyars are now 
Leginning to realise their degradation, and to rebel against the 
Brahmanical tyranny, and absurd and ising laws under 
which they are placed. Nepotisin is felt by a considerable 
number of Sudras to be a special grievance ‘because a man's 
‘own acquisitions, as well as the ancestral property, devolve to 
nephews; and only during his own life can he bestow anything, 
‘on his sons. Even this is dificult of accomplishment. Many 
intend to do so, but go on inating till it is too late, 
Uuvars haye not such a grievance, as half of a man's own 
earnings goes by Iw to the children, Many Sudras would 
{is a change, ba tin impossible, chey aay,“ unlosthe Man 
rajah commanded it and led the way.” It is not easy to see 
how the native Government could make such a change before 
public opinion is ripe for it and demands it. Division of 
Tmoperty aud individual ownership might, however at once be 
allowed, as throughout British India; and the clear head of Sit 
Madhava Row many a year ago discomed the necessity for this, 
In his Administration’ Report for ME. 1050 he says: “It is 
evident that some effective legislative action is required without 
dolay in certain directions. For instance, it has to be declared 
Jawful for any member of a Malayéli (native) family to insist 
‘upon a division of common property so far as he or she is 
individually concerned, if he or sbe wishes to separate. Not 
that such «law would ‘be generally acted upon at onco: the 
fooling in favour of relatives living together in an undivided 
state of property is too strong to yield to reason in the present: 
generation. But it is obviously ‘the province of Government. 
to see that a general feeling of the Kind does not operate as 
fan instrument of tyranny over individuals.” We fear this 
enlightened intention has dropped almost entirely out of sight, 
and that the tendency of more recent action has been rather 
to rivet more tightly the chains of this barbarous system of 

















social usages of Brahmans. A good deal of cont has 
taken place on the subject in the public prints, and a sosicty 
for the reform of the Malabar laws of marriage (and inherit 


Tera 
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fance) has been formed at Calicut by the leaders of the Nayar 
community, especially those edueated in English, 

Besides being opposed by orthodox Hindus and Mobammedans, 
this system of Iams asc forms. an obstacle in the way of the 








of Christianity, Civil rights are lost by the change of 
religion. R. Moothookristna Naidoo says, in his work om the 
subject: “Females who will not obey their kéranavan, and 


apostatise to other religions, lose all right both to subsistence and 
inheritance from the family property.” A kdéranavan is also 
removed should he break caste by joining another religion. 
Christian fathers have been exposed to the interposition, in 
violation of natural rights, of the authority of the maternal uncle 
of their children to the extent of withdrawing them from their 
own control, and of preventing them from being received with 
the parents into the Christian community. ‘The paternal right 
of converts to Christianity who may have children at the time of 
their conversion ought to be fully secured to them, notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary which may have obtained in 
the caste or people to whom they previously belonged. 
Converts to Christianity in Travancore are liable also to be 
ved of inheritable property on account of their change of 
religion. In some instances, as appears from the decrees of the 
old Appeal Court, Christians have been thus deprived of their 
woperty, though in other cases property has been awarded to 
Ghistishs which belonged to their ancestor, ar relatives who 
‘were not Cieeene ae oa a ae ease, where an Iluvar 
convert to Christianity has long individually enjoyed 
Give Som season and pad ta for it separately ins wr 
name, which, therefore, he devolved by will to his children, the 
decision of the Lower Court in favour of the will has been 
reversed by the High Court, on the ground that ancestral 
property cn never be divided, and therefore shar init eapnot 
willed away to children, or others than the nephews. Such 
a decision is prohibitory of all reform in the future. “There 
are cases,” says Lyall, “in which the action of law courts, in 
Sterotzping and enforcing invariably ‘customs ‘that “were 
ly very elastic and varying, tend to check the natural 
modifications acconding to circumstances, the sloughing off of 
decayed forms” The law should be adopted in ‘Travancore 
which was passed by the late East India Company in 1850 
(Act XXD), that no one should suffer by loss of property, or in 
any way on account of a change in religion, In one case, that 
of a Thindn dying without heirs except such as have become 
converts to a different religion, the Sickar has relinquished its 
laime-to escheat, and permits the property to descend to the 
natural heirs independently of religious considerations (Procl. 
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No, 90 of 1869). But where there are Hindu heirs converts 
still lose their rights. 2 
An additional difficulty is also cast in the way of Christian 
converts, who had formerly belonged to distinct castes, inter- 
marrying, as the domestic usages and the laws of inheritance vary 
so widely. So in regard to Christians seeking to adopt the law: 
of nature and of Scripture in leaving their to their 
‘own children by will. By the law of British India this may be 
done; but there is some uncertainty as to whether it is yet 
allowed in native States or not. It is of great importance to 
future progress that this right be granted. Property might 
easily be divided accordi eau omaneet Marumakka- 
tiiyam which are occasionally applied, and each might then enjoy 
in future his individual estate, and hand it down to his children, 
like other Hindus, by will; or, if intestate, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Indian Succession Act of 1865, with any 
‘modifications that might seem demanded by the eireuistances, 
Some effective form of marriage, instead of “cloth giving,” 
might also be settled on, and left to the option of individi 
desiring to adopt it, which would no doubt come into repute in 
course of time with the more intelligent and well-disposed 
Nayars. It is said that some such Act has already been drafted 
in Malabar, intended for proposal to the Madras Government, 
{Any hasty or iltcousidore attempe at, change or legate 
reform could not but cause infinite confusion. The facts should 
first be made accurstely known, and a more enlightened public 
opinion crested by free ventilation of the question. But it is 
obvious that great difficulty would be found in altering, even for 
the better, the law of inheritance obtaining amongst a million or 
‘two of people, most of whom are possessed of some property. One 
singular advantage of the monarchic form of government is the 
avoidance, by the law of hereditary succession, of disputes as to 
succession, and of discussion as to the personal merits of 
candidates for power, An attempt to change the nepotistic law 
ould ‘natunlly and reasonably egurcve the next legal and 
expectant heirs acconding to the present system, It so happens, 
However, that while in the Cochin State, which is but « simall 
inglom, with a population of only three-quarters of a million, 
See te twenty-two princes are heirs expectant to the 
throne, and form a heavy burden on the public for maintenance 
in idleness and luxury; in Travancore, the only other, and 
much more important, State in which the nepotistic Iaw carries 
with it royal power, there are but four princes still to reign, and 
‘no possibility of more, except by adoption. The family, in fact, 
Judged by their nepotistic law, has come to an end, as there are 
hho sisters alive of any of the present heirs to continue the 
Vou. XII. £ 
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nepotistic Tine. Indeed, all but the next heir are themselves the 
sons of ladies adopted some twenty-five years ago for the purpose 
of continuing the succession. As these princesses have no 
daughters, the dynasty is again near to extinction after the 
present four princes shall have had their turn, unless the 
Ehilien of the present Maharajah o of fature Sovereigns are 
taken into account, It happens, therefore, that it would be easy 
to alter the Travancore succession by the simple plan of adopting 
no more females into the family: no one would be personally 
Seger inorol, end_-soe or bets of thn body she 
sucoed thenoeformari, Who knows whether the next fifty 
ws may not bring round such general enlightenment, or su 
Topread of trac Christianity amongst the higher clases (which 
we look upon as the only true remedy for all social disorder), as 
to admit of the possibility of even this reform ? 


The following paper was read by the Assistant Secretary -— 


Ox the New Cove of Laws for the Hova Kisapom of Maps. 


GASCAR, promulgated at Antandnarivo on March 29th, 1881." 
By Dr. W. Pure 


‘Tux laws about which I am going to speak are in fore 
only in the Hova dominions in Madagascar, which comprise a 
part of that island, but by no means the whole of it, 


the peace of AD. 1814, the attention of its Governor, Robert 
Gia sgiboctng tat tech lager ciind ot Madepucss” Ie 

m - In 
AD. 1816, at Port Louquez, a tract of land fee reg 
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an. i. this paper are extracted from the new Hora laws, or 
Quees's Speech coanected wih them. ee 
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‘slavery in that island. Radima, although young, had already 
Sedge aboce sors yaa, taco aired the reputation of 
being a warlike and unscrupulous chief, who was rapidly 
Tasering his seighbous by teror ot ly the spear. he 
tmoesry of Ramis shrouded in thé mists of aoe 
being known of any of his predecessors except his adoptive 
father. Radima’s father, who rebelled against his lawful 
Sovereign (who is said to have been also his own nephew) while 
absent on an expedition against a neighbouring town, is the first 
well-known king of the present Hova dynasty, his reign forming 
the starting-point of authentic Hova history." - 

There is no need to go into the history of Raddma I, or of 
his father, except to mention a few facts which are closely eon- 
nected with the present state of the law in the territories now 
governed by their descondant, Of these two chiefs, the latter 

joiced in the long name of Andrianampdinimbrina (or, « King 
Of the heart of Tieirina”), and he out, his possessions 
in Imtrina into six districts, over each of which he set an 
official, whom he styled a “ Vadintdny,” or “husband for the 
country.” His successor, Radima I, next appointed “ judges” 
and subdivided the people into “hundreds” and “ thousands”; 
he also established a standing army, and placed garrisons in the 
‘most important towns which he had conquered in other parts of 
the island, “in order to enforce his father’s boast, ‘The seu is my 
frontier!" ‘These arrangements were kept up, with slight 
additions, during the reign of his usurping suceessor, the perse- 
euting Queen, Rinavilona I. (whose official title, consisting of 
nineteen syllables, means, * Beloved by the King of the heart of 
Jmérina”); and still further improvements were made durin 
the reign of Queen Risohirina, the immediate predecessor 
the present queen. Between these two queens, Rinavalona 1. 
and Rivohtrina, there reigned a young King, Redes 11, for the 
short space of about six months, when he was murdered in his 

3 and it is chiefly for that reason, but partly also because 

‘was not allowed time to make “ further improvements.” that 
his uame is almost always omitted from Hova official docu 
ments, 

The present mode of government among the Hovas is unique, 
From the date of the murder of Radima IT, the power of the 
throne has been weakened, the family of ‘the present Prime 
Minister has absorbed into itself all important offices in the 
State or in the army ; so that its head can now boast of practi- 
cally regal power, like that of the Mayors of the Palace of the 
Merovingian kings in France, being, moreover, the ex-officio hius- 

1 hove words of this chief are quoted in almoat every Hora " Kabory” or 
‘Public speech. bes Pe 

2 
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dand of the queen, anid responsible only to her for all his 
faotions! In theory, the Hova queen is an autocratic Sovereign, 
the queen alone makes the laws!” but, in fact, the country 
isunder the rule of an oligarchy. The head of it, who is styled 
“Prime Minister,” besides being «z-oficio husband to the present 

iueen (as he was also to her predecessor), and residing with her, 
ay night, in the palace either at Antaninariyo or else- 
‘where, also holds the offices of Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
‘Head of all State business in Madagascar, Chief Councillor to the 
Queen, and Chief Judge ; and, until recently, every trial or law- 
suit, every kind of business, whether civil, political, or military, 
important or not (in fact everything), was obliged to be reported 
to him, ‘This was possible while the Hova power was smaller, 
and its relations with other tribes, and especially with foreign 
nations, 1ess complicated; but lately the discovery has. been 
made that whatever amount of trath there may have been in 
the fable of an Atlas-supported world, there are_no shoulders 
Which ean bear the burden of a State alone—in other words, it 
‘was seen that a division of labour (not of power) was advisable, 
‘Hence arose u re-arrangement of the Hova Government accord- 
ing to the following scheme, which was read aloud to the 
assembled people before the reading of the laws themselves, 
the names and rank of the heads of the various departments of 
the new Government being in each ease also proclaimed. 


L. The Ministry of the Interior consists of five members, 


‘Their duties are as follows:— 

1 They are responsible for the good conduct of the native 
Watchmen; whose duties are principally to keep the peace in the 
Towns and village, to attend to. the cleanliness of the streats 
and. private grounds and to summon persont who are regared 
for a lawsuit, trial, or ony public service. 

2, To register carefelly all births, deaths, and marriages. 

3, To protect the forests and woods from injury or encroach= 
ment, and to encourage the planting of trees in towns and 
villages, and especially where the forests have been cut down. 

4, To attend to the cleanliness and repair of all drinking- 
speings and rai and to prevent encrosehment upon he dil 
grounds and public assembly-gronnds. In every Malagasy 
Fwalonvilags ita Aho gusty of tho abebitants 1 ender 
together at some convenient spot, whenever it is necessary to 
reeaive an order from the local authorities or from the central 





> among many other Malagasy tribes (especially the Sikalavas) 
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government, as there are no new: in which public procla- 
Thations cau be inverted: hence the nevoetty of protesting thees! 
places of assembly. 

5, To receive and answer all letters passing between the 
queen and the various Hova garrisons in the more distant parts 
of the island, 

6. Toattend to all matters connected with the pri 

7. To receive the capitation-tax, which is paid in rice. 

8 To take care of the rates of usury, scales and weights, 
measures of bulk, and measures of length. 

9. To assist the local authorities of each of the districts into 
which Imbrina is divided. 

10, To take cognisance of all Iand-marks and sales of land, 
and also of epidemic diseases, 

IL. The Foreign Ministry consists of four members, and their 
duties are— 

1, To transact and register all business between Malagasy 
subjects and the subjects of any foreign nation. 

2, To sce that treaties with foreign nations, and private 
agreements with foreigners, are properly carried out, 

TIL The Ministry of War consists of four members, 

‘Their duties are— 

1, To see that the annual levies are called and drilled ; 
and that all men whose five years of service have expired shall 
be dismissed from the army. 

2, To command any warlike expedition, § 

3. To change the various garrisons about every five years. 

4, To see that the anny is properly supplied with officers, 
that both officers and men strive to become proficient in their 
duties, and that proficiency and diligence are rewarded, 

6. To attend to the proper equipment of the army. 

IV. The Law Ministry is divided into two sections, each con- 
sisting of three members. 

‘The members of the first section attend more especially to 
matters connected with criminal and civil law. 

‘Their duties are— 

1. To disseminate a knowledge 

2. To see that lawsuits and erimi 
sarily delayed, or intentionally protracted when once commenced; 
that the guilty are condemned, the innocent acquitted, and the 
course of justice not turned aside, 

‘The members of the second section have the oversight of law in 
general, but especially of politieal law, such as the laws relating 
to persons, property, taxes, money to be paid into or out of the 
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public treasury, &c, They also make regulations for the guid- 


‘ance of the various district authorities. 

V. The Ministry for the Eneotragement of Industrial Arts and 

consists of four members. 

‘Their duties are— . panes or aac 

1, To encourage agriculture and the cultivation 

having an economic ‘use; and also the caltivation of ‘waste 

2 To encourage the breeding of animals useful as food ; the 
instruction of others in service, and generally to improve 
breed of all domestic animals + 

3, To disseminate things for sale, whether intended for expor- 
tation abroad or for native consumption. 

4. To encourage manufactures in metals, wood, or stone. 

5, Inall cases to reward diligence and skill by means of prizes 
to be offered annually by the Hova State. 

VL The Ministry of the Treasury consists of four men, and 
their duties are to receive, take care of, and pay all monies 
belonging to the State, 





VILL. The Privy Council comprises all officers who are con- 
nected with the Court, especially those of the higher ranks. 

In case of non-performance or mis- of public 
uties, any of these officials will be punished. 
‘The revised code of laws contains 305 distinct statutes, 
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promt in A. 1868, but why it is now omitted we can- 
not understand, unless this was an oversight, Among the Hoyas * 
the oath of allegiance to the new Sovereign is (or used to be) 
taken by the side of a certain pond in Antaninarivo, or by the 
side of a canoe (nsed as a trough) filled with water from that 

j and as an important part in the ceremony consisted in 
the oath-taker striking the water with a spear, the oath of allegi- 
ance itself is called “ the act of striking water.” 

For having knowledge of an intended rebellion or murder 
withont giving information about the same, the punishment is 
Penal servitude for life. For striking with any blunt weapon, 
provided death do not result therefrom, the punishment is penal 
Servitude for one year; but for committing murder, or inciting 
to commit murder, or for striking with a sharp weapon, whether 
the person struck be killed or not, the penalty is death, 

Disrespect tothe Sovereign is now for the Brat time recognised 
as a crime, and punishable with fine of 10L, or with the 
alternative of servitude for five years. Formerly among 
the Hovas (and such is still the case among other tribes) any- 
thing short of instant obedience to the chief's will was punished 
‘with instant death. 

To import Africans into the Hova dominions, or to export 
Hoya subjects us slaves, involves a penalty of penal servitude 
for life, with the forfeiture of all the possessions of the offender, 
This law and the permission for slaves to go to school, if they like 
todo. so, are a tribute to English perseverance in combating 
slavery everywhere ! 

‘Tho penalty of penal servitude for twenty years is the reward 
of digging for minerals (coal, iron, lead, gold, &e., &e.), for man- 
stealing, or for forging patents of rank; while penal servitude 
for ten years is the reward for forgery of any signature, for set- 
ting fire to any building, for breaking into a dwelling-house or 
into a tomb; for going about late at night with evil intent, for 
‘putting the hand through the palisade which surrounds a palace 
with intent to steal, or for buying, selling, or even possessing 

;powder without a permit from the Prime Minister. 

‘With regard to thet, the nature of the punishment varies with 
the importance of the article stolen. ‘The heaviest punishment 
(penal servitude for seven years) is awarded for thefts inside or 
from a place of worship; then comes the crime of picking 

ets, or rather of cutting off that corner of a native’s cloth 
lamba”) in which his money is tied up for want of a pocket; 
then follow thefts of rice—whether growing, stored in pits, or 





ae Moony 3 er vane ae basil with the dea odin by mot of he 
‘ibe; eno the tempat to break open tomb, especialy thove 
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exposed for sale—canoes, oxen, small animals (ie, sheep, pigs, 
eps dag) and poultry, mugar-cene, and the various ideas 
of fruits and vegetables. if » man finds anything which has 
‘been lost, he is obliged to take it to the nearest police court or 
Government official; when he will be rewarded to the extent of 
one-tenth of the value of the article, while the State will deduet 
another one-tenth for itself, after which the lost article is 
restored to its owner, if any can be found, 

One thing noticeable in this revised code of Hova laws is the 
power which a Malagary now bas of either paying money (8 

ine, court-fees, value of property, &e), or of working out an 
equivalent in time by imprisonment for as many days as there 
tro sixpences contained in the sum of money to be paid. This 
arrangement is convenient, because fow of the Malagasy possess 
money, their possessions being chiefly land, eattle, and slayes; 
td wllon Uy do poasess money they generally prefer to part 
with their liberty Yor a timo rather than, with ‘their beloved 
money. Indeed I have known a man of princely rank who 
proferred to endure penal servitude for life (or * until the money 
should be restored") rather than give back the sum of 2002, of 
hich bo bad unjusly deprived another, There is no aeounting 
for taste ! 

Slavery flonrishes throughout. the whole of Madagascar, 
although the importation of Africans and the exportation of Hova 
subjects are made illegal among the Hovas. Throughout Imérina 
it exists chietly as domestic slavery, the slaves being fairly well 
treated, asa rule. As formerly in America the term “ slave” was 
disliked, and the more euphemistic terms, “ man, boy, girl,” &c., 
‘substituted, so among the Hovas, since the introduction of 
Christianity, the term andévo (slave) has become disliked, the 
terms mpandmpo (servant) and ankizy (child) being used instead, 

in slaves is now illegal among the Hovas ; but any one is 

free to buy slaves, if he intends to keep them for his own use, 
An owner must register his slaves—partly in order that the 
Government may know to what extent to tax him, partly lest he 
should be accused of man-stealing. Again, registration must bo 
effected when a slave his ownership oF gains his freedom 
im any way. As regands the runaway slave, the fine for hiding 
him is one shilling er diem, ne-ith of this fine being taken 
the State and the remainder given to the owner; while, for 
of a runaway slave, his owner pays 10s. if a ci 





but omly 7s, 6d if a.soldier. ‘The education of a slave is not 

forbidden, a slave being permitted to go to school, but his attend- 

‘ance there is entirely it on the will of his master. 
Throughout the parts of Madagas 


flourishes, marauding ids being frequent and life of ao aceecne 
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A, stealing both cattle and people from B. on his one hand, to 
sell. them to C. on his other hand: in short, “ every man’s hand 
against his neighbour.” The ruins and ditches found on almost 
every hilltop are proofs that. there formerly existed a numerous 
poptilation in many pera ‘of Madagascar, which now are nearly 
‘or quite uninhabited; and even in Imérina, before Governor 
Farquhar interfered, the population was decreasing at. the rate 
‘of 9,000 or 10,000 & year! Since Radima died, there hus, been 
no mortality comparable to this in Imérina until the recent 
epidemic. 

‘Marriage is easily entered into in Madagascar, and as quickly 
annulled. ‘The essence of the marriage ceremony consists in 
paying a small sum:of money to the Sovereign, as well as in 
making presents to the family of the bride (in fact buying 
ja); aod divoree consats only. in bho Busbond enying to Bia 
wile, “I thank (or divoree) you ; Ido not want you as my wife any 
Longer ?”—when she is fro0; whether she wish to be 80 or not 
‘of no consequence to the husband, who, however, ought. to give 
har one-thint of all-property jointly eoquired. by: them stnoa 
their marriage. In some of the more heathen parts of Mada 
guscar divorce is still more easy ; because one of the missionaries 

ives an instance where a husband, angry with his wife for 
Kegiming her dinner before he had finished his, both divorced 
and punished her by shooting her on the spot!” However, the 
now Hova laws now make it permissible only under certain 
circumstances. A marriage cannot. be forced, tc, the consent 
of both the contracting parties is requisite. "Marriage with a 
deceased brother's wite is no longer compulsory; and it ix 
curious that both the Malagasy and the Jews of oli should have 
the same oustom of marriage with a deceased brother's wife, Bi 
the Malagasy have no scruples against marrying a deceased wife's 
sister, as living wives are often supplanted by their own sisters 
Marriage is now obliged to be registered. Bigamy’ (literally, 
“to make {the wives) to quarrel”), concubinage, and seduction 
winishable ; in the case of seduction the two guilty parties 
are fined 204, of which fine the woman must pay one-third ; 
but if the husband of the woman has gone to the wars, the 
oman el at seduces re bot sentenced to nndrgo, pal 
servitude for life,and their possessions are forfeited to the tate, 
‘There are four laws which regulate marriages between members 
of the various Hova clans, but none as yet to regulate marriages 
between Hovas and foreign subjects, 

Throughout Madagascar buying and selling of food, clothing, 
&o., generally take place in open-air markets, the more perish 
able goods being sometimes covered with an umbrella or other 
alight protection; and as meat is the principal article of food, 
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there are now five laws to regulate its sale and the slaughter of 
~ animals for food, as well as against the use of unnecessary 
cruelty. ‘There are six laws relating to the standards of weight, 
alk, time, and the scales and weights, the last being chiefly 
used for weighing money. There is no in use among 
the Hovas except foreign “dollars”—chiefly French five-franc 
pieces—and by means of a chisel and a hammer these whole 
dollars are chopped up into great many small pieces, and these 
serve forthe payment of sums lee in valne than 4s 

OF modern roads in Madagascar there is only one 
afew hundred yands long, in Antaninarivo but there are 
plenty of footpaths, often of a very break-neck character. 

For the protection of the primeval forests, which still form a 
wide belt all round Madagascar, and which are being greatly 
injured, especially by charcoal-burners and bamboo-cutters, there 
are now six laws, 

‘The laws regulating the letting or hiring of land and houses 
are modifications of our English laws, except Law 85, which 
enacts that only Hova subjects may buy or sell land in Mada- 

‘This law was made to prevent any person in the future 





‘With regard to persons awaiting s trial for crime, or already 
in prison, or merely wearing chains, provision is now made that 
their clothing shall not be taken from them by greedy 
gnolers, nor themselves allowed to starve unless fed by their 
friends, o kept in prison or in chains for years after the expiration 
Of their legal sentence. Banishment fora crime is usually either 
to the lime-quarries in the south-west part of the province of 
Imirina, or to some place on the coast. In the latter ease the 
‘Prisoners life is usually soon cut shart by frequent attacks of 
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ter security put into a bax (about'7 x 3 x 24 feet in size) and. 
‘gp. L have known bwo-personn to be stifled to. death 
during one night while thus boxed up! 

As the Mi are intense lovers of money, exacting often 
50. per cent. per annum as usury, a new law limits the amount 
thus payable, making it average from 2 to 6 per cent. 

There are many laws relative to the proper management of 
Jewauits ond ‘wins; the eonduet and powers of the judges 
themselves (extortion being specially prohibited); the ‘duties 
and powers of the native police; and jurymen are now first 
‘mentioned in Malagasy law, although the presiding judge is not 
compelled to selct « jury, nor is the mumber of the jurymen 
defin 

With regard to international matters, a Hova subject who 
{infringes a treaty with a foreign nation will be punished accord- 
ing to the Hova law. But an important omission in the newer 
code of laws is Law 69 of the previous code (a.p. 1868), which 
declared that any foreigner would be banished from Madagascar 
who should be found doing anything injurious to the Hova 
Kingdom. In was in accordance with this law that the Hovas 
i ie 5 foie they ays aha 
unnecessary cruelty of detaining her in a pestilentis , 
here che contracted the fever from which she subsequently 

With respect to religion, although the present queen is a 
Protestant, and recommends her religion to her people, she 
makes no particular form of religion compulsory; but many 
‘over-zealous officials try to fill their churches by using a Tittle 
“pressure,” s0 that in many parts of the Hovi dominions the 

yple consider “ going to church” as one form of service to the 
tate, and often send friends as substitutes. 

With respect to education, there are thirty-seven Iaws rela~ 
tive to the schools, the scholars, the teachers, and school 
examinations All children are required to attend school from 
the age of eight years until that of sixteen; after which a 
young man may sfay at school only if he wishes to become a 
teacher. Every town or collection of villages must have a school, 
with its schoolmaster, both of which are registered by the Govern 
ment. “Inspectors are appointed, who hold examinations at stated 
intervals, giving rewards to both scholars and masters, the latter 
being liable to removal if their schools do not make reasonable 
progress. ‘The lowest standard which any scholar must reach 
who desires to possess a Government certificate of merit, is a 
knowledge of reading, soriting, and arithmetic up to semple pro- 





tion. 
While there is a tendency in the present laws to make the 
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of the queen still more despotic, and to keep her people 
in state of subordination, cramping their energies, on the 
whole these Hova laws are more mereiful and reasonable, and 
contrast favourably “with the unreasonable and implacable 
neverity of the system of laws in vogue (less than) twenty years 
‘ago”—by which even a fowl, if caught trespassing, was punished 
Dy being flogged to death ! 

‘As reganls the progress made during the past thirteen years 
the chief points of interest (briefly stated) are the following — 

1, The Sovereign's dignity is now protected from disrespect. 

2 State-dues (as property devolving on the Crown for want 
of heirs, &c.) ore now regulated and guarded. 

3. The greater strictness of the laws against slavery, the 
honvy punishments for man-stealing, importation or exportation 
of slaves, and slave-breeling. On the other hand, the ednea- 
tion of slaves is allowed, and selling a debtor into slavery is 
abolished. 

4. Standard measures of length, weight, bulk, and time are 
ow adopted, and their nse made - 

5, Al no periodical census is instituted, or statistics 
published, births, deaths, and marriages are now registered. 

6. Although there are no workhouses or infirmaries, legal 

vision for the support of the poor, the aged, and the ‘infh 
{ehether parents or uot) ie now meade, besides th approxizad 
to our aystern of pauper burial. r 

4, Tho woods and forests rv more carefully preserve 

currency is now regulated, and the maximum 
sry xed, bt, by 8 








rate of usury ‘oversight, the law against 
ining bad hes been oniitel fir 
9, Religi ion is clearly stated, 


10. Now, for the first, time, does the Hova law acknow! 
that a treaty with » foreign nation is equally binding upon 
Malagasy a8 upon the foreigner; because one law (262) expresaly 
‘provides for the ease of uny possible infraction of such treaties. 

abounds in minerals, mining is 
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igher examinations for schoolmasters instituted, with a kind 
of capitation-grant to masters for all diligent scholars, and slaves 
are to go to school, though removable at their master’s 


PNT. The medical and eanitary laws are quite nev. 

‘Abortion is prohibited, but medical men are expressly left 
frve to act according to their judgment as regards the induction 
‘of abortion or of premature labour ; and pregnant women are now 

from violence, 

‘The cleanliness of towns, houses, drinking-springs, &o, is a 
matter of careful legislation, and leprosy and smallpox are 
ordered to be isolated. 

‘The sale of medicines is now put under restrictions, a license 
(procurable only by an examination) being required, The 
Tdisiseselle’s shop is ible to be vsitod, without warning, 
on the least suspicion of treachery or adulteration ; and the 
sale of poisons made more difficult, and always required to be 
registered. 

‘Although there are no lunatic asylums, youth and unsound- 
ness of intellect now confer immunity from liability, for the 
punishment of a crime, 

15, In State matters the power of officials is regulated, the 
weak and socially inferior guanted from injustice and extor 
tion, and the remaining power of the “sub-chiefs” further 
oe Taegan murely legal :—bribery is f 

16, In to matters: more s—bribery is for- 
biden; the jodges made late to pumainvent for misconduct ; 
tables of court-fees and of fines given; all legnl transactions 
{including wills) ordered to be written and registered; an 

ipproximation to our police system is commenced; criminals 
pre from being ill-treated, or even starved to death 
lers [ee and indecent prints and 








Poulton fre now punished. Marriage a matter 
if fea will betwen contracting parties (no religious core- 
mony being required); marringes between the various clans of 


the Hova nvbles, ana between these ant other people, are provided 
for; and marringe with a deceased wife's brother is no longer 
compulsory. Bigamy and divorce are now recognised as crimes, 
but divorce is permitted in certain circumstances. Cohabitatio 
is practically outlawed, and concubinage punishable with fine 
or imprisonment; and ‘seduction, especially of a soldier's wife, 
is heavily punished, while general immoral conduct is also 
ished. 
Pita lawauits, arbitration by neighbours or ‘others is allowed, 
with certain restrictions; the written and signed deposition of 
a witness who cannot attend in court is now accepted ; and 
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lastly, 6 jury is now mentioned, although the number of jury- 
‘men is not defined, and the empannelling of a jury is entirely a 
matter of option for the judge. 


On a CincuLaR Sravcrure at Coser, Co. WEXFORD, 
By G. H. Kixanax, MELA, 


(wma Pare x1) 


Ix the neighbourhood of the Croghan Kinshellagh range, the 
idge of hills at the junction of the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, in different places are the records of prehistoric 
sepulehs OF those for which I could find exact localities 
1 list has been made from the Royal Trish Academy, and to 
fone of these localities, on account of a remarkable structure at 
it, I would beg leave to draw the attention of the members of 
the Institute. 

‘The locality to which I refer is Cummer (Ordnance sheet 2), 
Horo forwery at the well adjoining the village, a patron was 
held, but was given up some fifty or a hundred years ago, while at 
A much earlier period a people who burned their dead’used the 
place ; the locality may first be described. 

A little north-west of the well is a structure formed of two 
circles of standing stones, respectively 9 feet and 11°5 feet in 
diameter, During explorations, courteously parmitted by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Powerscourt, lord of the soil, it was learned 
that the stones seemed to have been set up on ‘the surface of 
the ground, or were very slightly imbedded therein, the rock 
coming nearly to the surface, while afterwards a mound was 
made about them. The stones in the outer circle slope 
slightly outwanls, and were underpinned to keep them from 
falling, while the stones in the inner circle have been wedged to 
keepthem upright and close together—the stones for the most. 
being those peculiar ones, flat at one side and round at the other, 
80 often found in mountain streams which flow through glacial 
drift. Between these circles, to the south-west and north-east, the 
spece was filled up with wood ashos, mised with burt shingle, 

ashes predominating.’ ‘The outer circle was a 
little lower than the inner, thus forming a narrow terrace round 
the structure: the inner cirole being very’ ly placed, the 
Outer not so regularly ; some of the stones of the latter, however, 
may have been previously removed. 

a north and south line, m little west of the centre point, 
three pits, a, 3, and ¢ (PL. Xi), were found—a, under the inner 


Journ. Anthrop, Inst, Vol. XU, Pl. XI. 
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circle iB fect in diameter, and 25 feet deep) ; 0, immediately 
‘west of the centre of the circle (1'5 feet in diameter and depth) ; 
and c immediately inside the inner circle (2 fect in diameter, 
and 35 feet deep); while a fourth pit (q) adjoined ¢, it being 
wide and shallow (3 feet and 1 foot). ‘These pits were below a 
thin fioor of ashes that was 3 feet below the surface, inside the 
inner circle : while margining this floor and lining’ the inside 
circle were burnt stones, in places regularly placed and forming 
arude pavement. 

Thirty-three yards or thereabouts south of the well are 
iegular low “black heaps,” made up of ashes and roasted 
shingle. 

‘Twenty yards to the north-west of the well, n or about 1877, 
one of the residents of the village, James Bain, when building @ 
wall, raised a flagstone that was at the surface of the ground, 
and under it found a square “ stone box” formed of flags. This 
seemed to be full of ashy clay ; but when rudely clearing it out 
with his spade he smashed up a large figured urn that was in it, 
‘From the fragments, the urn has been estimated to have been 
about 12 inches in diameter at top and 9 inches high, with a 
flat lip and slightly curved sides, This kistvean had evidently 
been put in a hollow purposely exeavated in the slate rock, 

‘The same James Bain, between thirty and forty years ago, 
found, about. 50 yards south-west of the circles, in an ‘old diteb, 
three kistveans in a line: the two outer ones had somewhat 
similar urns in them to that just mentioned, while the centre 
one had besides, inside the large urn, a handsomely ornamented 
small one. ‘The latter was in his possession till a few years ago, 
‘when it was stolen from hin? 

Extending nearly due north from the village for 270 yards is 
a wide, stony path locally called the “causey” (corruption of 
cassaun, & path) and at the north end of it, in an angle formed by 
the meeting of two country ronds, are some standing stones: 
these a few years ago were very numerous, forming circles, 
squares, paths, &e., but now nearly all have been carted away 
for building purposes; but the original arrangement, in ‘part, 
ean be still traced out by the holes in which the stones stood, 
Sail oe north, immediately south of wall, to the north of 

ridge, are a group of stones that appear to be the ruin of a 
small eromlech, id 

As previously mentioned, at very early times there was a 
Fearta, or graveyard, in the vicinity of Cammer village; while 

2 Three miles to the north north-east, south-west and south of Logexn Moat 
theo feats, or graveyards, were discovered, having kistyeae in them but wo uric 
to the wiht of the moat, however, inthe uid of the fe there mere Kat 

You. XL 24 
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that the place was one of note appears suggested by the 
Tegalithic structures on tho vidgo ‘a the nowh ond of the 
“eausey.” Here there does not appear to have been any inter- 
‘ments, us Bain states that while the stones were being raised 
fand removed he carefully watched for anything that might be 
turned up. This I can believe, as it is popularly believed there 
is a treasure buried somewhere about. It may here be men= 
tioned that during the explorations no implement. or ornament, 
‘or truce of them, were observed; neither could I learn had any 
ever been foun 

‘What is the circular structure at the well? Is it very ancient 
and of the time of the interments? or is it comparatively 

of the time when the Christian patrons were heli? 
‘The pits evidently are much older than the circles, as they were 
Aled in efor th circles wore erected. It is also evidew that 
A succession of fires were burned in the space inside the inner 
circle, and the ashes thrown out to the south-west and north- 
east. But who lit these fires, and why were broken stones mixed 
With the wood during the burnings ? 

Could theso circles have been a furnace in which to burn the 
dead ? or was it an altar on which to burn the sacrifices? If s0, 
ought there not to be some remains of bone charcoal, of which I 
could not observe a trace? If post-Christian, there ought to 
‘be some trace of iron implements, of which I could detect ‘non 
or of some other recon, A. piece of a glass bottle was found 
my absence, apparently near the surface of the ashes, to the 
north-east, between the circles, and this was all. As, however, 
T was not prosent T cannot say if it had been introduced. or 
not I suspect the first. 
























What also are the black heaps”? May they have been due to 
fire, kindled for barning the dead? In connection with them 
it should be mentioned that black heaps are more or less 


Gonimon in most of the boggy valleys from Wicklow through 
Wexford into Waterford, in connection with certain ferriferous 
rocks—the burnt stones found in them being broken-up pieces of 
these rocks. This would suggest that they were for “ roasting 
of ore” purpose; but somowhat similar heaps in the “Red-deer 
country,’ co, Waterford, are, by tradition and the ancient names 
the places where the deer was roastad_as pointed out by I. J. 
Ussher, in a paper recently published in the fe 
(March, 1882). 
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Explanation of Plate XI. 


Plan of circular stone structure at Cummer, co, Wexford 
(Ordnance Sheet 2). Scale 5 feet to 1 inch, 





Joxe 271m, 1882, 





‘Major-General Prrt-Rivens, F.R.S,, President, in the Chai 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting wore read and confirmed. 
The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
tho respective donors;— 


Fox Te Linnany, 


‘From Mra. Brasit.—Tho Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil. 
By R. R. Brash, Esq. 

From the Avruon—The Warly History of the Mediterranean Pope 
ations, &o., in their Migrations and Settlements, By Hyde 


Starke, Rag. 
— Notes'on the Archmology of Missouri, By F. F. Hilder, sq. 
— Btoinsoulpturen aus Gaatemala. By Dr, A. Bastian. 
From tho Surrisostax Ixstrroriox.—Smithsonian Report, 1880, 
From the Soomry.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
‘Vol. Lif, Part 1, No. 1. 
— Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Vols. 11, If, eee it ui 
— Report of the Council of the North China Branch of the 
“Asintio Socioty for 1881, ei 








— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1852. 
— fPransotions of te Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIE, 
t 3. 


—— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1543, 1544, 
‘From the Eorror.—Correspondenz-Blatt, June, 1882. 
— “Nature.” "Nos. 659, 660. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 24, 25, 





Mr. H. C. R. Brower exhibited photographs of ancient terra 
cotta heads from San Juan Teotihuacan, in Mexico, and 
from Silenus in Sicily, calling attention to the similarity of form 
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fn the two cases, and suggesting that in both localities they 
‘were to be regarded as relics of Phoenician art. 

‘Mr. Vines Sruarr, MP, exhibited a copy of a funeral 
canopy of an Ezyptian Queen, and casts of the heads of two 
Egyptian Kings; and read the following note :-— 


‘Nore on some Eoxertay ANriQuires. 
By Vauuers Srvarr, Esq, MP. 


Tus faoured plate which T now. exhilit’ is the only drawing 
that has yet been made of one of the most remarkable relies o 
ancient Egyptian art that has recently been discovered. Tt was 
found in a subterranean corridor amongst. a very miscellaneous 
Collection of antiquities. There were no fewer than forty royal 
mummies: about half of these belong to the twentieth dynasty ; 
Tut besides them were the remains of some of the most dis 
tinguished monarchs of Fayptian history. And it appeared 
from the inscriptions on their coffins that King Pinotem, of the 
twentieth dynasty, finding that wholesale robberies were going 
on amongst the tombs of the kings, and that he was unable to 
Protect them while they were scattered in s0 many different 
places, had them gathered together into his own family 
Mmansoleum for safety, and there they have remained since 
Somewhere about the time of the Trojan War until last autumn, 
‘when they were discovered by the curator of the Cairo Museum, 
and the whole collection were transferred thither. There were 
about 6,000 articles in all, including statuettes, ivory boxes, 
steles, and many other objects. 

The original of this drawing was found lying beside the coffin 
‘of the queen in whose honour it had been made. It was in fact 
her funeral canopy, intended to cover the shrine of the boat in 
Which she was conveyed across the Nile to her last resting pluce. 
It is constructed entirely of leather. When spread out it is 
about 22 feet long by 17 or 18 feet wide, and it covers about 
200 feet: superficial. It would occupy too much time to enter 
into the details of the design, which, however, will be found in 
the book I have recently putilished, but I may observe that the 
gazelle which figures so prominently on one side of it com- 
Mmemorates the existence of a pet of the queen's, which was 
found (embalmed), along with her coffin, in a wooden case made 
inthe shape of the animal when alive. Tecan tee the 
colouring of this plate to be correct, and I have sht down 


2 Te forma the rvatispnce of my work, The Funcral Tent of an Egyptian 
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some fragments of the canopy itself for comparison : these were 
given me by the musoum authorities. ‘The whole fabric is in 
fact a mosaic of leather work consisting of thousands of pieces of 
Gazelle-hide of different colours, stitched together at the edges, 

Tt will add to the interest of this subject if 1 mention that 
the queen in whose honour it was made was the contemporary 
of King Solomon. We know from monuments that she was the 
mother-in-law of King Sheshak, who took Jerusalem immediately 
‘after the death of Solomon. 

I will now turn to another subject which, perhaps, is more 
immediately relevant to the objects of this Institute, viz, the 
casts of the heads of two kings of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
L took myself from the das-reliefsof the tomb which I discovered 
‘and excavated at Thebes, not far from the place where the dis- 
coveries wore made to which I have already alluded. It hag 
always been accepted by Fgyptologists, but without sufficient 
reason, that Amunoph IV and Khoun Aten were identical. It 
happens, however, that the owner of the tomb T have spoken of 
‘was the governor of Thebes in the time of Amunoph TV, and 
also durigg the early years of the'reign of Khoun Aten, and he 
accordingly decorated his tomb with portraits of both the kings 
under whom he had served. It would be difficult to imagine a 
eerie i between any two men than is here shown 

the faces and figures of the two kings in question. 
Amunoph TV was, as you may judge from the head and 
shoulders I here exhibit, a stout burly personage, All the 
Amunophs were stout, and had also similar features and figures, 
Khoun Aten, on the contrary, is lean and emaciated to a degree, 
which almost suggests a caricature. But the difference of 
personal appearance is by no means the only ground on which 
1 base my conclusions that they were distinct personages: their 
dress and all other surroundings, as revealed to us in this tomb, 
also differ entirely. The courtiers, considering that imitation is 
the sincerest flattery, have adopted a dress calculated to give 
them the same portly appearance as their master, and they are 
all Egyptians, “Those of Khoun Aten wore a totally different 
dress, and were decorated with earrings, an ornament never 
worn by Egyptian men. Their features also are foreign, and, 80 
far as we can judge, » as was the form of worship intro 
duced by this king. It is to be observed that the governor of 
Thebes, who is represented on one side of the tomb as presenting 
an address to Amunoph IV, does not appear among the courtiers 
of Khoun Aten on the other. We see, moreover, that Amanoph. 
IV is surrounded with all the orthodox deities of Egyptian 
mythology: the goddess Ma is protecting him; over his head is 
& prayer to Horus Ke, and Amen Ra is also mentioned in the 
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inscription. On the other side the only object of worship is the 
fpoloes all other Nayyten Seuiee ae @rdaied nee to oe 
observed, also, that the priests who chiselled out the face and 
figure of Khoun Aten after his death, in token of their detesta- 
tion of his heresy, left untouched the legitimate King Amunoph 
TV. That fact alone would lead us to conclude that they were 
different personages ; else why were they treated so differently. 
The only ground on which they were supposed to be identical 
‘was that at one time of his life Khoun Aten adopted and used 
the ovals of Amunoph IV; but that is not difficult to account 
: Being a foreigner, and having no ovals of his own, he 

of his predecessor, as a matter of policy. Sub- 

ently, however, he discontinued the use of them, and even 
he is represented as using an oval in addition to those he 
borrowed. The history of his occupation of the throne of 
as follows:—Amunoph IIT, besides. his 

Queen Ta-i-ti, married a Semitic princess of the name 
of Thy: several large scaraleei are extant—one in the British 

fairl 


ah 
le 


ing this marriage. 
‘We may fairly conclude that Amunoph TV was the son of 
Amunoph III, by his Egyptian queen, but that he had besides 
daughter by Thy: this latter fact is quite certain, because in an 
inscription at Tel el Amama a visit of Thy iscommemorated. In 
this inscription Thy is described as the mother of the Queen of 
Khoun Aten, thus making it certain that Khoun Aten was not 








eee to Sister of the queen also married an 
‘ptian subject. He reigned in her right, thus proving con= 
clusively that the succession was in the queen and not in the 
King. The tomb of Ta-i. 
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‘Mr. E. H. Maw then read the concluding part of his memoir 
on the Andamanese:— 


ON the AvoriGINAL INHABITANTS of the ANDAMAN TSLANDS, 
(Put IIL) By EH. May, Eoq, FRGS, &e, 


(Wrrm Avreyproxs A to M). 


Os former occasions we have considered at some length the 
physical and mental peculiarities of the Andamanese, and have 
discussed their various beliefs, traditions, superstitions, and 
eustoms, ‘This evening I propose to follow them into’ their 
daily life, and. to tell you of the occupations, amusements, 
manufictures, &., in which they are ordinarily engaged. 

Social Retations, Edueation, and Fnfantietae Although itis 
true that the performance of most of the domestic duties falls 
to the lotof the women and children, it would be a great. mise 
take to suppose that any compulsion is used by the head of the 
family; he usually leads quite as active a life as any of the 
females, and often shares certain of their labours, when 
necessity arises in consequence of sickness or other cause, As 
Thave already stated, itis quite incorrect to say of these savages 
that with them “marriage is nothing more than taking a female 
slave,” for one of the most striking features of their social 
relations is the marked equality and affection which subsists 
between husband and wife;* careful observations extending over 
many years. prove that not only is the husband's authority 
‘more of less nominal, but that it is notat all an uncommon oe-ur- 
rence for Andamanese Benedicts to be considerably at the beck 
and call of their better halves: in short, the consideration and 
‘respect with which women are treated might with advantage be 
emulated by certain classes in our own land, 

2 The duties of the husband,—varying in the case of his 
being an érem-ta:ga~ or an dryéto-—eonsist chiefly in hunting, 
fishing, turtling, collecting honey, &e,, constructing canoes, 
building the better kinds of huts* and manufacturing the 
tows, armows, and other implements needed in his vations 
pursuits; he must also assist his wife in looking after the chile 
ren, in ‘keeping up the fire, and in providing the materials 





3 Fide * Maing,” pargraph 1. 
1 1c has been curry ned that * ai mutoal intercourse is courteous 
snd genial, and the tetween parents and children is peculiarly tende™ 


(Pestbal,p. 
* Vide ante Habitations,” parsgraph 2. 
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juired! in making their various weapons, utensils, &e. ; but 
hengt te has uo) heitation ia, shang. and lightening his 
Wife's Inbours up to thispoint, it is only in cases of stern 
necessity that he will condescend to procure either wood or 
‘water for the family requirements; the supply of these essen- 
tials of daily life being considered as peculiarly feminine duties 
and derogatory to the lords of creation, 

3, Every woman is supposed to be a proficient in. shaving? 
tattooing? and scarifying ; she has also to prepare the biab-, 
té'la-dg-, and ké-ngatd-bij- which are needed on s0 many occa 
sions. ‘Tho erection of the chdng-darcanga-$ and the manufuor 
ture of personal ornaments,’ and various other objects in con= 
stant use, is also confined to the fair (t) sx, and when to these are 
‘ulded their daily duties of procuring certain kinds of food, 
cooking and providing the water and fuel required for thy 
family, it will be seen that the Andamanese materfamilias—who 
hhas siot soveral children old enough. to give her material ‘assist 
‘anco—has her time fully employed, or ut least sufficiently 50 
to provont her gotting into much mischief, 

4, Tt is the duty of those men and women who remain at 
hhome to attend to the sick, infants, and others who are in a 
dependent position, to look after tho fires in the various huts, 
‘and, of course if needs be, to protect. the property of absen= 
eos: for all thowo who are ‘not physically” incapable are 
Supposed to employ themselves in some way, either for their 
own benefit or that of tho community ‘to which they 





belong. 

B. Ieis customary for every family to mosintain supply of 
Provisions in excess of its own requirements for the use of 

fends who may chance to visit the encampment; but in the 
storage of their food—owing probably to the ease with which 
it is generally procured—much is often wasted which might 
without difficulty be proserved. The seeds of the Artocarpus 
chaplasha, and of a species of Semecarpus, are alone kept. for 
any length of time, ‘The manner in which this is effected will 
be described in the section treating of * Food.” 

6, Migrations and other events affecting the movements of a 
whole community are arranged by the chief and elders; women 
in such matters are not consulted, though while on the march 

Paaioctara: ‘*ahaving,” 2 

2 yas pect Hence teenie Sand poet © Shaving” paragraph 2, 


2 Vide Append B, hema, 85,069. 
4 Fide ante aitation’ pararaph &. 
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it is they who are expected to carry the heaviest loads: this 
tees frat ho want of consideration” for the wealser asc, at 
Simply because, if unnecessarily encumbered, the men would 
be unable to shoot or pursue any animal which might cross 





their path. 

7, Bich teninng os tho childron recive is undertaken by their 
Parents or guardians; in the case of boys it consists merely: in 
providing tem with’ miniature weapons suitable t thele ‘age, 
‘and instructing them in their use: as they advance in 
they accompany the men in their hunting and fishing expedic 
tions, and, being by nature intelligent and emulous, they 
speedily acquire suficiont aki to ennble then to afford material 

elders, 
imilarly, are taught by their mothers, or othor 
female guardians, how to fulfil the various duties which aro 
rogarded as essentially portaining to their sex, and which I 
have described in the foregoing, 

9, It.soems hardly necessary to. add that’ the unnatural euge 
tom of infanticide is unknown to the Andamanese,! and though 
the mortality among infants is excessive, it is traceable to no 
want of affection, but to the injudicious treatment and lavish 
attentions bestowed upon the little ones by their ignorant 
though well-intentioned elders? 

10, For the botter security of their babies, when travelling, 
women are in the habit of hanging round their necks string 
the ends of which have been previously fastened to the infant's 
wrists; tho child being then placed in a chip. cannot by any. 
accident meet with a serious fall 

Attire—I. Madame de Stail speaks of eertain children being 
* véew dw climdt:” the same expressive remark may be applied to 
the Andamunese, for no clothing, as we understand the word, is 
wom by either sex; there are, however, certain so-called orn 
mental cirelets, garters, bracelets, cinctures, and necklaces. of 
bones’ wood, or shell, which are its substitutet and serve to 


the birth of w gin is uray as gratifying to the pars that of 
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cof deceased person will commonly wear such of the oraa- 
‘ments as are in. good condition, "in memoriam"; this is uot, however, a 
distinguishing tg, or one confined to savages, 
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remove in somo measure the impression that they are naked;! 
these appendages are not worn as symbols of rank or (if we 
veg tes vives) of status, end their manatectiro evolves 
always upon the females of the community. 

2, When fully attired? the men are seen with peculiar shred- 
ded bunches of Pandanus leaves attached to their knees and 
wrists (termed td-chénga- and tégo-chénga-), and a folded 
Pandanus leaf round their heads (called ij1-0%ga-), which, as 
well as the belt (60¢-'), is common to both sexes; if, however, 
they (i. the men) were denuded of one and all, they’ would be 
in no way distressed, and in point of fact, ‘often, as while 
hunting, when perfect freedom of action is needed, they strip 
themselves of all except the tad, or other still lighter cineture, 
in which are inserted any portable objects, such as arrows and 
knives, that might be required at a moment's notice during the 
chase, 

3. Itis otherwise with women, who never* appear without an 
Gbunga- or small apron of leaves, which is kept in position by 
the lowest: bod-; while men are usually content with one bad 
‘women almost invariably wear four or five, and have been seen 
With os many as eight round their waists: in addition to the 

j- and 0d-s inarried women? wear the r6'gun-. 

4. Itscems probable that Colonel Colebrooke’s remarks on the 
‘want of decency shown by the Andamanese women referred to the 
.yéreca-; orto the tribe we now know as jr awa-" for they alone 
answer to his description in going about perfectly nude : all 1 
‘experience tends to prove that the females of the tribes of Sout 
Andaman are strikingly modest ; indeed so particular are they 
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vomen hare hitherto been seen with only anlets and 
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in this respect, that they will not remove or replace their 
Sunga-' in the presence of any person, even though of their 
owa sex. 

‘Tattooing.—1. With regard to the practice of tattooing,'—s0 
general among the eight tribes of Great Andaman, ond which, a 

reschel remarks, “is ouly another substitute for raiment,’—it 
hhas been erroneously asserted that its object is to “harden the 
skin against the of mosquitoes, sandfies, &c,, and also 
for jungle travelling ;” but eo. far from any such benefit: being 
derived therefrom the aborigines aver that the skin becomes 
‘more sensitive after undergoing the ordeal, which is considered, 
Primarily, as ornamental, and seoondly, as proving the courage 
of the individual, and his (or her) power of enduring. pain. 

Fier rte special vtxescn bos coonedod eit be 
tion, which, except in the northern tribes, is almost invariably. 

formed by women, who, however, receive no remuneration, 

nut rest satisfied with the honour of being considered competent, 

to fulfil the task ; all the sex are not equally skilled, and there- 

fore, those who have gained distinction ly former suovesses are, 

it may he said, the recognised practitioners, though no special 
status, or profit, in a material sense, is guined thereby. 

3. Very few children’ of either sex are allowed to remain 
untattooed after about the eighth year,and the final operation is 
often not attempted until the sixteenth or eighteenth year, the 
process being cared. on, gradually during’ the intervening 
Pid Tho instrament used on these occasions ina flake of quartz 
or, now-a-days, glass which is not “inserted in n stick,” but 
held between the forefinger and thumb; the markings are 
found chiefly on the back, shoulders, nape of the neck, chest, 
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sides, abdomen, and also on the upper part of the feet and back 
of the hands, 

5. Cicatrices are often observed on the persons of both sexes, 
Dut these are due to scarification (éapke'), or some accidental 
Cireumstance whereby the cut has been obliterated, or has failed 
to heal in the same manner as the others forming the design? 

6.The.dkt-chd-ritir-,a'ha-jiro-,@'kd-ede and. oko jirreai-® 
a most given to tattooing ther persons, and may be specially 
distinguished by three rows of cuts down the back and chest: 
‘these latter marks are ordinarily much fainter than the former. 
Though women do the greater part of this work, the three lines 
down the back are almost exclusively made by some male friend 
with the &/a-¢ or pig arrow; except the three lines in front, the 
women of these tribes have no special marks, but are covered, 
like the females of South Andaman, with small raised cuts, 
which are inflicted by their own sex, with the ordinary glass or 
quartz flake, and not with the éla-. 

7. The Aki-Aél- differ from the four tribes just mentioned, 
only in that they omit the centre row of the three down the 


8. The boyig-ngiji-, boyig-ydd-, and bat ava- are covered with 
Pita tttcing conseting merely ot porpendiener en staan 
tal incisions all over’ the person, thus: 
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9. There is no distinction made in the mode of tattooing a 
chief's child and the other children of the tribe; the marks have 
no special significance, being merely regarded as ornamental ; 
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no coloured pigments or other preparations are rubbed into the 
wounds, which are left to. heal of themselves: before leaving 
this subject I would mention that the fuce is never tattooed. 
Painting—I. Besides the permanent tattooing decorations, 
these savages employ three kinds of pigments for the further 
adornment of their dusky persons ; and from the mode of their 
application it can be at once ascertained whether the individual 





ip sick, or sorry, or whether he has taken, or is about to take, 
ina merry-mnaking, 
Pp No distinction with to rank or sex is made in the 





designs executed, yet, though these are not. very numerous, no 
‘two persous are ordinarily painted exactly in the same way, a8 
the pattern traced may be in one case on the chest, in another 
‘on the arm, in a third on the face, and so on; a temporary 
restriction is, however, laid upon the unmarried, who are not, 
permitted to’ use the paint to their necks, either by way of 
‘ornament, or to relieve their pains.* 

'8. We have seen that according to their traditions® this was 
one of the arts in which Pa/uga-instructed their first parents, and 
though temporarily lost after the Deluge it was revived by the 
accidental re-discovery of the necessary pigments: it might, 
therefore, be reasonably inferred that the practice is a very: 
‘ancient one among these tribes. 

4, The materials used aro dg-, t4'la-dg-, and kbiob-,which are 
applied, respectively, as a wash and in designs, more or less 
minute, with the nail or the tips of the fingers. 

5. The first (6g-), is a pale “ olive-coloured” clay,? which is 
mixed with water and smeared thickly over the entire person with 
the palms of the hand, to denote mourning * alump of the same 
compound (dela-) is also placed on the head at these times: 
hence the term @*hi-dg-, a mourner. 

6. After eating pork’ or turtle they are also in the habit of 
smearing dg- over their bodies with their fingers, in the belief ~ 
that it affeots their breath, and that evil spirits will be unable to 
detect, and therefore will not be attracted to, them by the 
savoury smell of the food of which they have partaken. Again, 
when heated by travelling, or by hunting or dancing, they have 
recourse to the same wash, but in these cases it is applied 
thinly.* 

Je ante * Medicine" paragraph 2, 
Fide ante“ Mythology; he 9 and 27, 
pesens tha sire er Wants oho meray Cent 
a white or yllow colour while inthe East 
(que oper by Signor BML. D’Albrdas “Trav: New Guinn? dour, 
Sithrope Toe vol vi, p. 218.) , ) Se 
Vide ante™ Death ana Burial,” paragraph 2. 
* Fide“ Anatomy and Physiology,” paragraph 5, 
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17. téla-d9- is x pure white clay, which, being comparatively 








Searee, is more prized than @y-, and consequently more sparingly 
sed; it is applied ormametially, usually with the nail of the 
forefinger, in fine tattoo-like patterns, to the cheeks, body, 





and limbs ; the designs are invariably executed by women, who, 
‘when adorning their relatives' for a jeg- or other festivity? vie 
with one another, both as regards the variety and the neatness 
of their work. 

8, Abiod- consists of burnt yellow ochre mixed with the 
‘melted fat of the pig, turtle, iguana, or dugong, and occasionally 
‘with oil obtained from a species of almond called Zmej-; this 
unguent is much used in decorating both the living and the 
dead* and is also employed a5 a remedy in certain forms of 
‘suffering * but itis never applied to the person when in mourn 
ing, or, as has heen so often asserted, in onder to protect the body 
from the stings of insects.* 

9, Both téla-5y- and kbi-ob- are used to adorn their weapons 
and various utensils, &c., in daily use. 

10. With lied, of course, no delicate patterns can be worked, 
but rough zig-zags and stripes are made with the finger tips all 
over the body: judging from the appearance of a person who 
ad been shortly before painted with £di0b-, one might easily 
suppose that the unguent had been smeared over his person, but 
this is not the case, for it is always applied in some sort of 
design, which, however, is speedily effaced, as the heat of the 
body canses the oleaginous pigment to liquify. 











shaved and painted with {di0b-* while its diminutive face and 
Yody-are adorned with a design in téVa-dg-? this latter, as may 
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bbe supposed, is soon obliterated, and requires therefore to’ be 
constantly renewed. 

2. Only in very exceptional. cases, when the services of a 
‘woman are not objainable, will men consent to operate upon one 
another, for among these savages shaving is regarded as 
essentially a feminine occupation * the instrument used for this 
purpose is effective, if rude, and consists merely of a tlake of 

juartz, or now more generally of glass; the manner in which 
ese pranitive razors are mad is described under “Stone Imple- 
ments. 

3, Previous to shaving an infant, the mother usually moistens. 
the head with milk which she presses from her breast, but when 
operating upon bigger children and adults, water only is used, 

‘Deformations.—I. Unless tattooing can be so regurded these 
‘savages do not intentionally produce any deformities, or practice 
artificial deformations in any way? No attempt is made to 
alter the shape of the nose by tlattening or pinching it, nor is 
the cartilaginous septum ever perforated for the purpose of 
inserting ornamental bars or rings, 

2, In this ae in many thor respects, the Andamanede differ 

ily from their neighbours, the Nicobarese, who not only 
Hatten the octipats of their childion in inliney, bab oa 
the period of puberty, blucken their teoth,' and perforate the 
lobes of their ears to such au extent as to enable them, by the 
time they are full grown, to insert a wooden cylindrical instru- 
ment three-quarters of an inch thick. 

8. There is, however, a deformity of the skull observable in 
most Andamanese women, but it is caused unintentionally, and 
arises from the practice, to which allusion has already been made# 
of placing the cane or cord by which a load is borne across. the 
‘anterior portion of the cranium: this habit, especially when 
commenced at an early age, cannot fail to produce a more or 
leas deep indentation.‘ 








4 Tide ante “Social Relations,” paragraph 8. 
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Wetents ant wenrores-—I: When speaking of their physial 
‘stated that 40 Ibs, s ordinarily the maximum of a inan’ 
wurden ; but this is, of course, only an approximate estimate, 
for among these savages there is no recognised standard of 
weights or measures, corresponding to the nail, finger-joint, 
thumb, span, or pace, 

2, In referring to the size, shape, or weight of a small object, 
they would, if possible, liken it to some seed, such as that of the 
Entada purvetha, or feuit, such as mangosteen, jack-fruit 
nut of larger weights they would say, “as much as” or “ more 
than one man could carry or “lift”; for expressing capacity or 
ty thoy would say “a bucketful,” “ basketful,” “hand 
canoe-load,” as the case might be. 

3, There is no prescribed or uniform size for any mat, tool, 
weapon, or utensil, the dimensions of each and all being 
dependent on the will of the maker, and on the material at his 




















No tallies are kept of numbers of articles, nor are counters 
uch as sods, stones, ke, employed in ocuting 

5. In speaking of a short distance, as, for example, 50 yards, 
they would compare it toa bowshot,” but in describinig the 
distance of a certain spot it would be defined as equal to that 
separating two places, well Known to the speaker and the 
person addressed ; any’ distance over 15 miles would be said to 
* exceed a day's journey.” 

Astronomy.—I. It his been stated by Dr, Day that the Anda- 
manese “ divide the day into three portions, sunrise, mid-day, 
and sunset, recognising no subdivisions”; this is, however, 
incorrect, for though they are naturally content with a, to us, 
rough method of reckoning time, there are no less than thirteen 
periods of the day and night distinguished by definite terms, 
vin:— 

wedngala-, the first 4 ce of dawn. 
ela-red'nga-, between dawn and sunrise. 
Wdo-la-do-atinga-, sunrise.® 
Teli, or dima, from sunrise to about 7 a.m. ‘ 
Wdo-la-ka-galnga-, 
forenoon, 
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dete ering fom noon til 3 pm. 
uel yy : 
oe dca venee>} from & pam. tll 5 pm, 
@¥la-, from 8 p.m. Gil sunset, 
Bedolalo-tinga-, canset, 
eld'hi-ddwye, twilight, 
aryetingas after dar till midnight. 
perigee: waldsight 

2. Of the property of the sun-dial they possess no knowledge, 
nor can they indicate short intervals of time, such as frictions 
Of an hour anva by ome, wich vague tarm ag" walt w Httla” 
(télaba !), “it will soon be finished" (kanya /), “it is close at 
hhand" (tr lagriba )- 

3, As they have no method of numeration, it of course follows 
that they are unable to denote the number of Innations occurring 
during a solar year, which with them consists of three main 
divisions, vis.: paypar-, the cool season ; yére-bédo-, the hat 
e rainy season, ‘These again’ are sub- 
divided into twenty’ minor! seasons, named, for the most. part, 
after various trees which, flowering at successive ae ,, afford 
the necessary sources of supply to the honey bees that are 
80 bumerous in these islands, 

4, They have distinct terms for indicating the four phases of 
each lunation, i. 

Gigar-déreka-yabir-, now moon (lit, moon-baby-small); 
rgar-chd:nag,, first quarter (it, moon-big); 
y-chde-, fall moon (lit., moon-body 
ir-Hnab-, Inst quarter (lit, moon-thin) ; 
and that they further recognise the influence of this luminary 
‘upon the tides may be gathered from their words denoting high 
and low tide at full and new moon, vis. : 
Ggar-ké'la-,? high tide at the springs at full moon. 
yechar-kdla-,* high tide at the springs at new moon, 
Toar-pardi- low tide at tho springs at full moon. 
yechar-pddi-, low tide at the springs at new moon. 
tarborong-ka'la-, flood tide at full and new moon (in the 
‘evening) from 3 to 9 pan. 
g@mul-kéla-, flood tide at full and new moon (in the 
morning) from 3 to 9 a.m. 
hadiiniga, or t'la-birnga-; flood tide, 


2 Vide Appendic 1. 
2 Tit, mooncide, 
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actrnga-, or kd'la-érnge-, ebb tide, 
néovo-, neap tide. 
toya-;' low tide at daybreak, 

5, The four cardinal points of the com are distinguished ; 
the names indicating these are not derived from prevalent winds, 
Dut, as far as the east and west are concerned, haye reference to 
the sun, the word for the former signifying “ the appearing face 
place” (eldrmd:yu-), and for the latter“ the disappearing foe 

luce” (tdr-miig the term for south is the “ separate 
est ), while the meaning and derivation of that denoting 
wa) is unknown to the present inhabitants, 

6, For the winds, too, they have distinctive names, viz. : 
chal-jotama-, north-west wind. 
Picluga-ti-, north-east wind (Lit, 
dévria-, south-west wind. 
chtla-td-, south-east wind. ° 

Of these the second (Paluga- aah only, now-a-days, possesses 
any special significance; it is called “ The Creator's (or God's) 
wind,” because it Proceeds from that part of heaven where the 
connecting bridge* between this world and the next is supposed, 
to be situated. 

pis ‘They identify three forms of clouds, and indicate them 
“a: 

térwia-, cumulus, 
ara-mitiga-ber-nga-, stratus, 
yilm-li<drya-, nimbus, 

8. OF all the stars and constellations Orion's belt alone is found 
to bear a name (béla-), but this is not to be wondered at, as 
they never venture upon any distant voyages, and do not there- 
fore experience any necessity for studying the beating of the 
various planets and constellations at diflerent seasons, or for 
distinguishing them by name, ‘Their astronomical observations 
have, however, extended to the discovery of the milky way, 
which they call ig-yo'lowa-', and pootically describe as the road 
used by the angels (mé-roivin-). 

‘Trade, Exchangeable Values and Property.—I. It is evident, from. 

Accounts of various writers, that for many years prior to our 
present occupation, these islands were visited | by trading vessels 
manned by Malays, Burmese, and Chinese, who were said to 
traffic with the Andamanese for edible birds'-nests and béche de 
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mer}: but it seems more than probable that they obtained their 

supplies withoot any asistance fron the aborigines ; thet visits 

were, moreover, in later years attended with considerable risk, 

owing to the malpractice’ of some of tho traders in kidnapping 

th of the race as they col enzo on board thei vessels, for 
nurpose of carrying them away into captivity, 

Ren ah the present day, wth tho oxouption of proc 
turtles, shells, honey, bows, arrows, and a few other articles 
which are sold, for their own benofit, by the inmates of the 
homes in and near the harbour, to visitors and residents at Port 
Blair, tho natives attempt nothing in the way of trade, and this 
‘much is ouly done by dint of constant inducements being offered 
in the shape of presenta of tobacco, files, &e? 

3. Of our imports they prizo’ chiefly:—dogs, iron, bottles, 
tobacco, pipes, and matehes, all of which have for many years 
past been freely distributed among the coast people throughout 
Great Andaman, by whose means they have, doubtless, either 
by barter or in the form of presents, reached many of the come 
munities inhabiting the interior? 

4. In respect to barter, in their transactions with each 
other, some weapon, utensil, or other common article, such as 
Adiob-, or té'la-dg-* (used for painting? their persons and for 
general decorative purposes), serves as the medium of exchange, 


\ captain J. H Miller in a communieation to the Nautical Magazine, 
sayec The nda in tho wet se of tho Andabany are Treated Sana 
in se rm Desert ae by aied ad mre oe Ma 
{Chines and Burmeve Gabermen for Behe de mer and eile birde-no 
farwof very doubtful honesty nude necosary 0 ta mooakets and 
{utluner,ont to show then! Sat you are proparc for tise Tn ese of ead, 
‘how fly are ai ahr of ato ti i det uch he 

ity of tetsianders may be attributed they carey off clan, for 
thoy finda rey tarket ne slaves nthe nehbouringcoustriea. 1 hane be 
told that former they were fry and weit thee fuhermea, ut 8 
party waa invited on boards unk oF prow (the Chineer got the blame of ity 
Shdafier being Intoxkated were carrie off and sold ‘se Acheen ant tho 

i lard oy, th fellows who land leary he f whens 

Sree they can cate then. "The Andamarians hare realised farflly whenever 
Ay forge an flies nthe power, rh can bu Po 
(Siting Breton or th principal prt in the ay of Bengal by W Hower 
fas " 


h Malays and Burmese procured, at the Andamans a 

iy of tae ta ellecng vem thes mag 

fem fiom the landers in exchange for thetrtabnoco, ke.” (° Notice of the 
Nicobar Ilana," by the Bev. Barbe). 

‘*Spirtoue liquors would verve nthe wort powerfal etiam inthis 
Dat, im view of tho certain aod great aischief which would an ag 
thelr inate liking fr aloobol, has been rarely given and thea only tn stall 
{qoasttien medicinally, or bya fow persons who are indifferent or iguomaat aa to 

» ital tects. 

9 Vide Part 1. 

© Fide Apyidix B tema 60 and 88. 

+ Vide ante Painting.” parngraphs 7, 8 ©, and 10. 
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5, They set no fixed value on their yarious properties, and 
tarely make or procure anything with the express object of 
disposing of it in barter. “Apparently they prefer to regard 
their transactions as presentations, for their mode of negociating 
is to give such objects as are desired by another in the hope of 
receiving in return something for which they have expressed a 
wish, it being tacitly understood that, unless otherwise mentioned 
beforehand, no “ present ” is to be wccepted without an equivalent 
being rendered. 

6, The natural consequence of this system is that most of the 

juarrels which so frequently occur among them originate in 
filure on the part of the recipient in making such @ return a3 
had been confidently expected 

7. All iron-pointed weapons, tools, or shell ornaments are 
‘eagerly accepted by the érem-td'ya- in exchange for such things a8 
are more easily procured by them than by the drydvo-:? for 
instance, an adze would generally be considered worth two 

wiry Lows, ora bundle of wooden-pointed arrows ; or a man 
might rindertake to make a canoe or bucket for one who would 
sgive him an adze, 

8, But little care is taken of the utensils, weapons, canoes, 
eo, in daily use, and consequently new ones are otten required, 
the old, when no longer serviceable, being thrown aside; as all 
their possessions consist of goods which néed to be more or less 
frequently replaced, it is hardly necessary to explain that there 
inno accumulation ofthe Tabor of forsee generations ; hence 
also it arises that they are not tied by any laws of inheritance ; 
more a8 a matter of sentiment than for any other reason, the 
nearest of kin takes possession of all the effects left by a 
Aleceased person, and as often as not they are distributed ere 
Jong among such friends as may be in need of any of the articles 
fn question, oie 

9. The weapons, tools, and other property pertaining to one 
Imomber ofa family are regarded as avallable for the use of his 
or her relatives, but such articles as a cooking-pot, canoe, or 
sounding-board, when not required by the owner, are looked 
upon somewhat in the light of public property by ‘members of 
the same community in short, the righte, of private property. 
‘are only so far recognised that no one would without permission 
Appropriate or remove to a distance anything belonging to a 
friend or neighbour, 

Agrieuture—1. Before the arrival of strangers in their midst, 

2 Vide poet mn o r 

2 Hover mewton of the wil Se male MCE Deee aod. Anmaements® 
‘24s will there be ‘the occasions on which they usually 
‘are when they meet for a jey- at some permanent encampment, 
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fhe Andamanese were entirely ignormt of oar and te 
is circumstance is primarily to be attri ir degraded 
Op realopeditpee be lero pS + 

jotwithstanding am) ‘opportunities that ive 
now had of observing the benefits derived from cultivation, and 
though they undoubtedly prefer such products to the spon- 
taneous vegetation of their j they still consider that the 
exertion necessary to obtain the former far outweighs every 
sudvantage in short, itis their opinion that “le jou ne cae 
‘pas la chandele.” 


ads Ma mse nob however, los ight ofthe fact that, as they 
we hitherto seen ly prisoners engaged in tillage, cannot 
‘but be strengthened in the objections beat ‘most 
‘savages to all such labour, regarding it as a degrading occupation, 
and fit only for such as have forfeited their freedom. 
anh Hurt, to quote trom Pesche, * it must be remember 

at bunting Supreme enjoyment, and that agriculture 
‘has nothing to offer in compensation for the excitement and 
delights of the chase.” 

‘Training and Domestication of Antmats—I. Prior also to our 
cecupation of thes islands, ree my bee 

lready inferred,* possessed no d it was some time (1865) 
bofore they became aware of their usefulness in the chase; bub 
ow thatthe i ie of certain bredds has been proved, 

ey prize them highly, and eagerly accept any we have to give 
them; at the same time, though treated with every. intentional 
Kindness, and allowed to sleep, and even to eat and drink out of 
the same vessel as their masters, the training to which the dogs 
tare subjected is very severe, and their attenuated condition 
Dears witness to the state of semi-starvation in which they axe 
commonly kept in order to render them the oye 

ing. The custom of summoning dogs by whistli 

course boon borrywel’ as ousmalyen t's alec the phictice of 
naming them; “Jack” or “Billy” are the names generally 
bestowed by these people upon their canine companions, whom 
alaothey address as. ligala (children), and who in their tum 
‘seem greatly attached to their new owners, and testify their 
affection by attacking all strangers, not being aborigines, who 
approach the encampment to which they 

2. Itis regarded as a good omen to meet certain birds, while 
of others the contrary belief is held? the absence of migratory 

1 Vide ente* Trade, Exchangeable Values”. paragraph 
Tie ff vroereleeeagy a thee flows BF Behe oeiage- Git, dog- 
mottled), Wbi-ngi-nanga- (lit., dog-beresr), b7bi-t4-te panga- (lit. dog-bone- 
rusher), BF bi-4d-t2 rdwa- (lit, dog-yellow), <e., scconling to any peculiarity 
hak may dieing them. 

7 Fide aate™ Superttins,” paragraph 22 
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species at certain seasons is now accounted for by saying that 
ae viriting some of the adjacent isles, 
* 3. OF mythological animals, such as dragons and unicorns, 
they have no knowledge, nor do they venerate or regard a3 
‘sacred any quadruped, bird? or fish, even though the names of 
several are identical with those borne, according to tradition, by 
their antediluvian ancestors? who are supposed to have been 
trunsformed into, or to have assumed the forms of, such creatures, 
Beyond the instances already mentioned, uo trace can be found 
of belief in transmigration, and, now-e-days at all events, the 
souls of animals aud men are not’ considered by these swvages as 
interchangeable, 
4, ‘The nates of four animals only appear to have originated 
their cries, vin: dku- iguana, marrud~ pigeon, hi dog, 
yo pigof these the dog only i trained or any way domes 
ticated, and they do not, as has been supposed, keep poultry.t 
esa; Among tho many erroneous statements regarding 
the life and habits of these islanders, none seom at the present 
day so devoid of foundation as that which declared that they are. 
constantly reduced to want and even to starvation. 
i that these savages 
it would seen, morely 
ing the larve of beotles* and’ certain 
other articles, the predilection for which seems, to civilised 
later eyally revolting but evidence is not wanting to 
prove this assumption, for during the season, when such 
are obtainable, they may frequently he seen enjoying a 
ful of cooked Iarvie when a quantity of pork or turtlo is , 
lying beside them, and, if questioned, they declare that they 
regard. the former as daintios (@kd-rd'rnge-), and eat them as 
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® Fide ante Mythology,” 29 (footnote 8), 
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soak, not because they find any difficulty in procuring other 
3, Both dryé to- and &rem-té-ya- find ample* provisions for their 
simple wants in their immediate surroundings, without exerting 
themselves to any great extent, and their eagerness in the chase 
is induced almost as much by actual love of sport as by the 
necessity of obtaining food: were this not the case they would 
hardly be found spending so much time in dancing and singing, 
nal decorations, and in the preparation of their meals, 
while they reject with aversion anything that has become at all 
tainted, Further, it may be fairly estimated that one-third of 
the food daily consumed by them consists of edible roots, fruits, 
and honey, and the remaining portion of the flesh of one or more 
of the following, viz.: pig, paradoxurus,* iguana, turtle, fish, and 
molluses, with rare additions of pigeons and jungle fowls # 
Flying-foxes, bats, rats, sea- (not land-) snakes, the larvwe of the 
Great Capricornis beetle (Cerambys heros) called di:yum-,/' as well 
as two other insects, called bartu- and pivrigi-,* are, it’ is true, 
also eaten, but they are partakon of by way of variety, and the 
Intter are regarded as Luxuries (d-hil-rd'rnga-, tid-bits) to supple 
ent (cod bette) other far! 
4, The Andamanese are nominally content with two meals 
a day, viz: breakfnst (4kd-nd'-) and a heavy supper (dkon- 
golajnga-) after sundown ; they will, however, often help them 
selves to small quantities of food from time to time in the course 
of the day when engaged on any work ; and, when leaving on a 








4419 ama be wondird sh ht tiv age los the unfterd  f 
tins gee jel ees htt 
vein Ey ge oe 
‘eof fru, brea eae cata Buby iid plgy nod tere cea ’ 
ru bern oe Sid vey ent cn 
Cepperel bed basen ab Uw plbmonribed tees‘ son peters ged 
Golive opty ‘tari oon tn to nt Shera ae 
Shon Sal ogee athe Andon on an Pen Seen 
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statement), 

“It iv promumed that Dr. Day refery to this animal when he states that 
‘ange fo sey dot paseo ohare hd ay acy for ea 
Ebel 





















‘aame they have adopted for the domestic ext, from the Anglish 


Tabu" paragraph 2 (footnote), 
iy the ‘fat grub, about three or four incher long, much 
toliabed by the natives" (Austrafiaw), mentioned by Me. Hl. W. Bates, i his 
*"Tilustrated Travels is identical with the d-yum-, 

€ The bata: io found in rotten logs of jungle trees, expecially the Diptero- 
‘ourpue laccis (Erwin), Gluta lougipetiolata (J6:), und Chickrassia fabelaris 


ro). 
7 Theis faney for grubs does not extend to the Terede nacalis, 
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’s hunt, they usually provide themselves with some fire’and a 
of food, which they warm up and enjoy about midday 2 no 
difference is sade between the sexes, but all fare alike, 

6, The average amount eaten by an Andutnanese adult wppears 
to exceed that of a native of India, and to average three or four 

nds daily, while, like many other savages, after-a successful 
hunt, OF on some special occasion, when dancing is carried on 
through tho entire night,*the consumption of food is surprising, 
and has, in some instances, boon estimated at upwards of ten 
Pounds of pork, or turtle i the twenty-four hours, helped out 
¥¥ mouthfuls of some one or more of the delicacies above 
enumerated. 

6. As may be assumed from foregoing sections, caste distinc 
tions are unknown ; while, however, all members of a family take 
their meals together, a married man is only permitted to eat with 
other Benedicts and bachelors, but never with any women save 
those of his own houseliold, unless indeed he be well advanced in 
years, Bachelors as well as spinsters are required to take their 
‘meals apart with those of their respective sexes, 

7. Their mode of eating meat is to cram a large piece into 
the mouth, and then to cut off whatever is in excess? with a 
bamboo or cane (now-a-days generally a steel) knife. ‘The same 
custom, carried toa more disgusting extreme, is found among 
the Esquimans.t Speaking generally of the Andamanese it may 
be oid that. water ix thetr only’ beverage, for though tke 
aborigines in the vicinity of Port Blair have acquired a strong 
liking for rum, &e,, they have not been permitted to gratify. it 
it-very thirsty while on'u fishing expedition, and all the fresh 
water supply be exhausted’ the dryéto- pour water over their 


4 Vide Appendix, item 82. 
2 This splice to the ment ofthe turtle, pg. goand, and paradexuron; the 
reonana of 8 fet of fh, sll: and raw ‘ur not warmed cp Cacsend 
futher ditvetion is mado’ in Gre cae of tures ogg he Te 
3, edible roots, ant wh fruit ns are eon 
tort zt let hy ar ten, 
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" Proistorie Times," p. 488. 
will now-a-days coranotally untage theie thin, when away from 
1 Piece of rattan (bol) ; this practice ls only 
‘the people of South and Lae been borrowed trom the 
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‘heads or jump overboard, and even ab times try to alleviate 
their sutforings by swallowing salt water." 

8 In opening certain shell-fish* the adze is not. employed, 
‘but one of the valves of the Cyrena is dexterously inserted 
betwoon the lips, which are thus forved apart, after which the 
fish is killed with a knife or bladed urrow, and boiled; the 
Tridacna crecea and Tridacna spuamosa aro opened by inserting 

ppiece of wood as a wedge between the valves, afterwards 
the fish is despatohod by stabbing it with an arrow point or 
blade; the various ret’ species and the Mytilus amaragdinua 
are, however, not so treated, but are placed among a. heap of 
burning logs for a few momenta, the object being merely to 
the valves, which would otherwise be a matter of some diffienlty : 
when this is accomplished the shells are removed by means of 
the bamboo tongs (ai-'), and their half-cooked contents are trans 
ferred to a pot? (baj-) in which a little water has been placed ; 
after being boiled a short time the gravy and flesh ar eaten 
with the help of the shells. In former times oysters were eaten 
cooked but: now their consumption appears to be confined to the 
inhabitants of North (and possibly also Little) Andaman : they 
give no reason for this change, but it may he due to their having. 
ccasionally suffered by feasting unconsciously on the poisonous, 
or at least indigestible, variety so commonly found in the mane 
grove swamps. 

9, Dr. Day remarked that the mullet was their favourite fish, 
and “one day, having placed a quantity of different species 
before them, they helped themselves in the following order + 
z+ +s Chorinemus, Platyeephatus, horse-muckerel or Caran, 
Chryephrye calamaray aud lastly Térodon oF trogtsh, which 
Intter has generally the credit of being poisonous.” My ex 
rionce is that there are apparently no freshi-water, and but few 
salt-water, fish” which they will not eat, 

10. It is a mistake to suppose that” pigs are ever searco in 
these islands, for though it was formerly more difficult than ab 
the present day to shoot them, there is-no lack of evidence to 

2 Fide ante Medticin 


Pengrgh & 
1 Witte ha Piatt Corona pci 
2 Thisis only attempted when they suodood in aarprsing the fish before i 
Dba tae to clove fs aleen. ms 
4 Vie Appendix By iter 80. 
4 Fide Appendix, item 18. | (Note—Water ia boiled 
inary proce, and ot by heuied stones being dropped int i 
That Horopeans should wallow thw mollses rw i a mater ot consider 
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that they are, and always have been, fairly numerous! 
Bre pig hunte are most frequent during the rains, wot only 
‘because these animals are then more plentiful and in better 
condition, but because it is no longer the rdp-wdd-, or season of 
abundance of jungle fruit and honey ; from this, however, it 
‘must not be inferred that scarcity is then experienced, for 
those who choose to help themselves need never be in wank 

11, During the cool season, p:par-wdd-* the people them= 
Bresiare slew tr bontane oboganty. Wuinaae seas thoy 
attribute not to a deficiency of food, but’ to the meagre candi- 
tion of the pigs, which are then breeding, and to the fuct that 
the edible roots (or yams), and other fruits then in season are 
hot fattening, There are six varieties of esculent roots, viz. 
thie gino, chat, kdd-* b6'to-, makag-,and téiyi-, which are eaten 
alone (preferably cold), and not with meat ; their chief difference 
consist inthe extra caro in propartion which some requir, in 
consequence of their very acrid flavour, 

12, The gowo- is cooked in three ways: (a) itis placed on the 
firo in the condition in which itis found until itis soft, when it 
is freed from the burnt earth and eaten ; (6) the root, after bein 
‘washed, is out up into small pieces and boiled in a pot; an 
(©) after being washed and cut up the pieces are wrapped in largo 
eaves and baked on burning logs. 

18, The cha-ti- is cooked in the first of the above-mentioned 
methods, or by surrounding it with hot stones," and covering 
tho wholo with leaves and. weights, in order to confine the heat 
fas much as possible, 

14, The hdd= ig first cooked as found, the skin is then pecled 
off, and a number of thin slices are out and placed in water for 
couple of days, $0 as to lessen the bitterness of its flavour; 
afterwards it is either baked in leaves or boiled, as already 
osoribed in speaking of the gona. 

15, The other three varieties are never boiled, but are 
‘on the fire without leaves, and the onter skin is removed before 
they are eaten, 

16, The seed of a species of sea-weed, known tothem as ¢én0- 
ting-,on which turtles and dugongs feed, and which can only 
1 obiained in small quantities, eaefully cooked and eaten ag 
arel 


1 In his examination of a kitchen-midden near Port Blair barbour, the 
Dr. Bolicaka recorded thet * the large number of bones of the Andartan pig 


+ ‘This is the period between the ruins and the dry season, and laste n 
fs Inpeey Liv esa of Mererber she not brut 
pons share very lel during the conse, td arom 


© Tide post “Stone Implements,” paragroph 1, 
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"17, The fruit of three varieties of mangrove,’ known to them 
ta fm? nattyae, and Wagar, are occasionally eaten, but 
ouly by way of change; they are prepared like the kdd- (vide 
above) 

“8 Tho fallowing table contains a fairly complete list of the 
different kinds of food eaten by the Andamanese during the 
varying seasons of the year; their ordinary diet, as will be 


from the ing, consists of pigs? curs, 
Fguanes, oggs of the hawkbill turtle, turtles, shell and other 
sea-fish and prawns, with oocasional treats’ of dugog and 
porpoise,’ and for married persons certain hirds, already named : 
the fruit of the Pandanus and black honey must also be added, 
besides which, during the dry season, fresh-water fish, shellfish, 
of the green turtle, honey, the bee-bread, and that portion 
‘ofthe com in which the lar are found, na wll an the Geryote 
sobolifera, yams and numerous fruits, about to be named, are 
atent with great relish ; while during the rains they vary their 
fare with preserved seeds of the Artocarpus chaplasha, Semecarpus,* 
and the fallen seeds of the Entada pursatha, with’ three grubs, 
vin: the bivtus, prrigi-, and the larvw of the Great Capricornis 
beetle ('ywm-), and certain fruits, Although on one occasion 
T saw a man (a member of the dkd~Aed'e- tribe) actually eat 
aan diyum- alive (!) their usual practice is to collect a quantity 
‘of the above-named insects and to wrap them up in leaves and 
place them on the burning embers, turing the bundle from 
time to time, so that. its contents may be thoroughily cooked, 
‘whereupon, in the caso of the bitu-, after breaking off the tails, 
they are consumed with evident guato,* 
19. ‘The native names? of most of the fruits in season during 
the dry (a), wet and cool (2) months are:— 








1 Some terrible calamity, rach as another Deluge, would revult, 20 they my, 
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0 Walia" paragraph 12. 
4 The biyem- is found in newly fallen Tognsod they say that they donot 
treat it ike the bftw—riz, in breaking off is tall—because it does not live in 
ch rotten Gurjen tren 
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20, Many fruits they merely suck for the sake of the flavour ;* 
others ary eaten with fine wood ash,* taken from the hut fires 
in liew of swyar, to diminish their extreme acidity,? while few 
are cooked," and the stones of several” are eracked for the sake 
fof their kernels, ‘The favourite fruits are dégota-, dropa-, kin, 
Chi jp, het, rep, cha kan, jim, ngdtya, lagi, 

and pain q 

it of the Ayébér-,chdkan-, pilia-, pitlain-, pata, 
sand the eos ofthe tice above-named varietien 
(ie, jin, ngd'tya-, and W:taga-), are freed from 
theit husk or rind and boiled in water until quite soft; when 
cold they are cut in slices, and left to soak for two days or more 
in salt or fresh water, after which they are baked in leaves, or 
again boiled in a bay. 

22, The Andamanese are, now-a-days at least,’ extremely 
particular over the cooking of their food, and will not eat certain 
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fruits and vegetables, much less fish, flesh, or fowl that is raw,! 
6, us far as T could ascertain, even underdone? 

23. On ordinary occasions the meals are prepared by these 
estimable wives in the absence of their lords, but when their 
labours in procuring wood and water are exceptionally heavy,as 
‘on gala days, or ufter a very successful hunt, the cooking’ is 
performed in the special fir-place’ set apart for the purpose in 
‘each community, by some male volunteer, who, when the meat 
is partly done, distributes it among those present, Ieaving them 
to complete over their own fires the necessary preparation of 
their several shares? 

24. Sometimes it happens that the animal is cut up and dis- 
tributed without being oven partially cooked, but the person 
undertaking this duty is under a tacit. obligation to help the 
slayer of the animal and himself to the last two portions, 

25. Small pigs, if caught alive, are sometimes kept and 
fattened up (che lyude) for slaughter}? with these, as with others 
Ielled while hating, the sume-ryatem in obesrred : the entail 
Jungs, liver, kidneys, &e., are first removed (jordo-Cdiehrake), and 
replaced by leaves (AO-arsrd md), to which they sel fre care 
is always taken to select such as, being entirely free from soent 
fand taste, will not affect the flavour of the meat—the object of 
this is that all parts may be equally heated whon the carcass is 
placed on the burning logs, where it is left, not until thoroughly 











§ A root writer (vide Bombay Gass" May 24 June 7, Fuly 1, July 6, 
‘August 3, 1851, im giving a hntaoe of the oki of thine savage a 
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(te Repent, eae 70 nt 9) 
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cooked, but until the bristles have been singed and the skin 
dried sufficiently to allow of the dirtadhering to it being scraped 
off; this done, the romains of the churred Teaves aro removed, 
find the tendons at the joints being severed (panuke), the 
euroass is cut up (wd-rathe) and distributed; while thus engaged, 
the operntor not unfrequently helps himself to choice morsels 
* hie he may chanco to find! done to a turn, us it porque 
‘Tho lining and flesh of the stomach are usually first disposed of 
the skin of tho entrails, after being thoroughly cleansed, is also 
frequently consume 
26, From the account given under “ Initintory Ceremonies” 
1 be seen that the kidney-fat and omentuin (raysr'ri-) are 
considered as Inxuries from which the young of both sexes must 
Abstain during a certain period. ‘The lunge, liver, andl eyes are 
also eaten, and quite of a mind with the Chinese in 
their estimatio crackling "* (Gt-d:gam-, also Gt-yd'ma-), 
which they consider one of the choicest parts, and enjoy so 
‘much that they are even willing to run the tisk of offending the 
chol by balking their pigs, rather than eat them boiled. 
27. When, from some circumstance or other—such as possibly 
a death from sunstroke'—the dread of these demons is para- 
‘mount, and they boil their pork, it has been observed that, as 
their ota are small they remove each, pee when partially 
to make reom for others, which afterwards, in the same 
Way, are in turn replaced until thoroughly done; the reason 
given is that the flavourof the whole animal is thus equally dis- 
Eetbuted in every portion. On other ocensions, when the pig is 
not broiled whole on burning logs, or apportioned among’ the 
several families of the community for eooking in their own huts, 
the flesh fn baked in Teaves by teans of feated stonce (1d-} 
Which are placed between alternate layers of the meat; in every: 
caso tho chief concorn appears to be that the whole should be 60 

















wrapped in leaves that none of the juices be dried up, though 
covery portion be thoroughly well done.* 
* Bxperionoo and inquiries have aliko failed to find 1 explanation of 
footie satdwent ede by Dr, Day i! The chin aad’ wea 
een lig th Dc oper an he of medi ag, 
2 Vide aha 1517 “ 
+ The sans is lio eaten, but that of the paradoswrae is thrown 
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28, For brains and marrow they have a it penchant, and, 
in order to extract the latter, will often crush the smaller bones 
with their teeth, while they break up the larger ones with « 
stone hammer, 

29, The blood of the turtle only are they careful not to spill,” 
and this, though Sela to the flesh, is considered a dainty 
rand is eaten 9) after it has been boiled. in its own shel 
‘until quite thick, 

30. ‘They do not preserve the carapace of either description of 
‘turtle, but, having removed the flesh, place the shell over the 
fire, that all the remaining fat may be melted, when—with an 
appreciation worthy of a City alderman—they ladle it into their 
mouths with Cyrena shells, which thus serve as spoons. So great 
a delic do they consider this that the shell i finally broken 
‘up and divided, that no particle may be lost! This fut is largely 
used in the manufacture of Adi0d-, and it may be judged hot 
highly they prize the unguent since they are willing to deny 
ieesuelves Cale dainty rather than allow their supply to run 
short. 

‘31, Food is preserved by placing it on the small i 
(yitie-td-ga-)* above the Hut fire or in the following neat 
pooner fashion:—having procured and cleaned a length of 

boo (fem. sp.), they heat it over a fire that the juices con- 

tained in it may be gradually absorbed. When this is satisfac- 
torily accomplished, half-cooked pieces of pork, turtle, or any 
‘other food are packed tightly into it, amd the vessel is avai 
degrees put over the fire, in order to heat it slowly, lest the 
rapid expansion of the meat should cause a crack ; when steam 
‘ceases to issue forth, the bamboo is taken off the fire, and, after 
the opening has been closed by leaves, is set aside with its 
contents until a meal is rhs when it is replaced on a 
fire, for, a8 T have remarked in another place, it is a pocu- 
liarity of these savages to eat their food in an’ almost boiling 
states! As soon as the ment has been once more thoroughly 
baked, the bamboo is split open with an adze or other , 
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Vedrothey pre to aitebation. 
F Fide *Vinbitations:” paragraph 6, 
2 Jean de Lery, in 
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sda thoy di not at 
thei 3 
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7 Vide ante Anatomy and Physiology," paragraph 8 
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implement, and all take a share in the feast.’ Meat thus 
ropa vill Keep good for sovral days 
2, T alluded just now to their method of preparing the see 

Of the Semenrjua and Arlocarpua choplasha for consumption 
uring the rains; it is as follows:—The outer husk, or skin, 
hhaving been removed, a quantity of the fruit is pluced on « 
wooden platter, and each person present renders assistance 
by partially sucking(!) the various pieces, which, after this 
preliminary process, are half boiled in water, and. then wrapped 
up in large bundles of leaves, and buried in moist soil; no 
mark is made over the spot, but there appears to be no fear 
of forgetting it, though several weeks usually elapse before the 
monsoon Dieaks, and these decaying deposits are dug up, 
when the sinell, a8 may be supposed, is most offensive to all but 
those who arw to the manner born; by them, however, strange 
to rate, it is evidently highly appriciated. ‘The next stage 
through which the seeds have to pass consists in freeing them 
in water from the decaying matter, and drying them in the sun, 
‘ aver the fire, where they are left in neta (chd'panga-*) or leaves 
tnt required for uso, when they aro again baked. With this 
fexcoption no food is dried in the sun, nor is anything salted 
or intentionally moked, though thie Taxt eannot fal to be, 
to some extent, the result of their mode of storing food, as 
Aegeribd in the previous paragraph 

33, Besides tho various fruits alrendy mentioned as in season 
during the dry months, yams and honey are very abundant; 95 
their method of treating both fruits and yams bas been already 
described, it now remains for me. to notice the ingenious way 
jn which they procure honey, and to name the special trees 
hich, flowering in succession, afford ample. material from 
Whence the bees produce a more or less abundant store, 

$4, At the close of the monsoon one of the large jungle trees, 
called by them rdr- (Eugenia sp.), comes into bloom, and 
though no honey is made from its flowers, it is said to act 
Duneficially on the bees as a purgative, and to prepare them for 
the commencement of the honey season.’ The lekera- (Legu- 
‘minowa sp), blossoming a little later, is the first honey- 
yielding 3 the dirmla-“ chtlid- Coa densiflora), 
Gro- (Chickrassia. tabularis), and chavdak- (Rubiacee) coming 
fnext into season, enable the bees to produce lange combs, 
Dut the finest are found after the pd- (Semecarpus), bdrja- 
(Sterelia () villosa), yere (Stereulia sp.), jrdga- have 

1 “ Hunting and ” 80 and 31, 

oar ao eae 


3 Hence rere, (to) clean. : 
‘The botanical names of these have not as yet been ascertained. 
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blossomed: this is considered the height of the honey. season, 
and is called lad chdu-' Tt appears that on moonlight nights 
just at this time the bees consume a great portion of their honey, 
io that tho “ junglees” declare it to be elas to go for combs, 
sither by day or night, until the moon has sensibly waned. 

35, When about ‘to make a raid on the hives, the 
Andamunese procure a certain plant, believed to. be of the 
Alpinia species, called jtni-, and having stripped off the leaves, 
chew the stom and sméar the essence thus extracted over theit 
bodies; the mouth is also filled with the same juice, and thus 
armed eap-d-pie they proceed to disperse the bees, who, on 
‘attompting to attack them, are at once repelled by the obnoxious 
fodour of the jrwi, emitted in a nw spray tom to moutbn nad 
also attaching to the persons of their despoilers, who sometimes 
ako furthor uso of tho chewed stalks of the offensive plant in 
riving off the last remaining defenders of the 

36, Small combs? of both the white and 
Gomszonly obtainable tl about Septambar— 

mus levis, the Pterocarpus ‘dal 
‘other treoe continue to blowomn? a 

87. While I had charge of the homes (and potatly,ovar 
since), a large sun was annually realised by the aborigines 
towands their support. from the sale of honey thus obtained to 
the free residents at Port Blair, So much indeed did the 
collect that we ware able to store it in barrols and bottles, an 
goncrally found wo had sufficient to meet all demands until the 
approach of the following season, 

avu.—1. Besides the articles of food from which all abstain 
during the dil-yip-* we have seen that there are certain 
fruits, ediblo roots, &e,, which, in supposed obedience to PaTugass 
Cormands aro not guthered at proserba seasons of the year? 
aux that mourners (0i-dy-) also deny themselves by refusing 
to partake of their favourite vinuds until after the ¢%6latuga # 
but beyond these restrictions, which are of general application, 
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every Andamanese man and woman is prohibited all through 
life from eating some one (or more) fish or animal: in. most 
‘eases the forbidden dainty is one which in childhood was 
‘observed (or imagined) by the mother to occasion some 
functional derangement; when of an age to understand it the 
ireumstance is explained, and cause and effect being clearly 
demonstmted, the individual in question thenceforth considers 
that particular meat his ya¢-t7d-' and avoids it carefully. In 
eases where no evil consequences have resulted from partaking 
‘of any kind of food, the fortunate person is privileged to select 
his own yat-ti-/and is of course shrewd enough to decide upon 
some fish, such as shark or skate, which is little relished, and to 
abstain from which consequently entails no exerci of self 
nial. 
. Noone who" has not attained the dignity of girma? 
by passing through the rites of initiation, is permitted to 
eat the flesh of either the dugong or porpoise; and further, 
it is necessmy that the novieo should be. fed, on the. fist 
occasion of tasting either of these meats, by some friend or 
relative, who, having previously passed through the prescribed 
tndoa, is quaiied thereby to adinit others to the like privilege 
3. Except during the initiatory ceremonies, no prohibitions 
exist with regard to persons feoding themselves, or touching the 
food of others; after marriage the husband and wife only may 
eat together # childless widows and widowers usually take their 
meals with the unmarried of their respective sex 
4. When an Andamanese woman finds that she is about to 
decome a mother she abstains from pork, turtle, honey,* iguana, 
‘and paradoxuras; after a while her husband follows her example 
with respect to the two last-named meata, in the belief that 
the embryo would suffer were he to indulge in such food," 


* tid. ean only bo applied to food, and i thorfore not #0 generally applicable 
su fab sno fynesians. ne equivalent of yaetabs in the dopigdbe 
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£ Tho few hints that ‘are evor shnt ‘for food (olde port “ Tunting,” Ke, 
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5. When a man wishes to address a married woman who is 
Younger than himself he may not venture to do so directly, bub 
‘must find some third person to be the mediuim of his communica. 
tion ; it is also not selon les régles for « man to touch his younger 
brother's (or cousin's) wife, or his wife's sister; and woinen are 
Testited in the same way. as rags thoi’ husband's elder 
brother (or male cousin) or his brother-in-law. 

6. All titles: such as mai‘a, mavola, and chdna conse to be 
applied after death ; and inquiries ignorantly made after one 
who has recently died are replied to in a subdued tone, thus: 
toai eddra(he ot she was”) or wai dkolkre (be or she “is dead"), 
As little allusion as possible is ever made to deceased persons, 

iully for the first year or so after their death, during 
which period they are indicated only by reference to the tree 
‘or place where their remains are, or were, deposited ; 
while the word ach’, answering to “the late, 
their defunct countrymen's (and women's) names. 

Warfare—1, Reference has already been made to their want of 
true courage or daring, and it has been stated that the Andaman- 
es0 seldom, if ever, venture to make an attack unless satisfied 
of their superiority over their foes = it will, therofotw, be hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon their mode of carrying on’ hostilities, 
or to say that they are ignorant of the most elementary rules 
of warfare, 

2, Should a dispute ariso between members of different come 
‘munities in the course of a visit or jey-* the afluir often grows 
{in importance and becomes a tribal question, which may not be 
settled without more or less serious consequences; those wounded 
on such occasions generally fire badly unless speedily removed, 
fis they stand great risk of being shot dead or receiving the 
coup de grdee in some other form ; they are not, however, in the 
habit of mutilating the bodies of their victims, save. ine 
tlonal eases, where there has been very grave aggravation, 

3, Tho assailants generally approach stealthily upon their 
enemies, and, though availing themselves of every advantage 
afforded by the density of the jungle, do not take’ further pre- 
cautions or devise stratagems whereby to conceal theit. tral aa 
they proceed on their way. They wear no breastplate,’ nor do 























1 Bx. “minsht " bela (ride Plato VITT, Oi. 2), whose corpse was placed 
fon a machin bev a tree called yel-, wus spoken of 4 yel lékdctdng len topt 

te- (he who is by the yel- tree); had he been burial ho would ‘have. besa 
Toferred to as get Ldki-ting len baguk wits. 
“* Vide ante * Peyohology and Morals” paragraph 2. 

Vide post “ Games and Amuseisents," paragraphs 22-97. 

s Ine sarame: have boon found to wear a wide belt of fark as protection 
in hostile encounters 
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they use shields? and the idea of throwing up earth-banks, or 
constructing any species of defence for the better protection 
of theirnumerous encampments, does not seem to have oceurred. 
to them? 

4, Night attacks have been made now and again, but the 

favourite time is the break of day, when the unsuspecting enemy 
fre sound asleep; or at a Inte hour when they are likely to be 
gig in the preparation oF consumption of their evening 
meal. 
5, Women and children incur a like risk with men on these 
‘occasions, but it would not be considered a matter for bonsting 
wuld any of them fall victims in the strife, while a child 
which might be captured uninjured would mect with kindly 
treatment, in the hope of his (or her) being induced ultimately 
to become a member of the eaptor’s tribe. 

6, The property of the vanquished is of course treated with 
Tittle ceremony; everything portable is appropriated, and all else 
is injured or destroyed, 

7, No confirmatory evidence is required to prove the truth of 
A statement declaring a man to have slain one or more foes, but 
if, in hunting, he should kill nt a distance from home an animal 
too heavy for him to carry back unassisted, he would cut off the 
tail or some other portion which would afford ocular demon- 
‘stration of its size, and serve as an inducement to his friends to 
‘assist him in bringing in the carcass, 

Munting and ishing. —1, As I stated in an earlier section, the 
Andamanese ary, for the most part, keen huntsmen, and their 

ess in the chase is one of the chief hindrances in the 
way of their bocoming agriculturists, for a great portion of their 
time being thus spent, the sites of their temporary (as of their 
Permanent) encampments are to a great extent determined by 
the advantages which they offer for the pursuit. of their 
favourite pastime, 

2, There do not appear to be any omens or superstitions in 
this connection, nor are there special ceremonies observed 
previous to the start or on the return of the party, save the 
somewhat peculiar custom, to which I have elsewhere alluded, of 
maintaining a glum silence for some time at the close of the 
Gay's sport? 
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3, Females take no part in these expeditions,and boys seldom 
accompany their elders until after their twelfth year. 

4. If more than a few hours’ absence is anticipated, besides 
a supply of provisions, a smouldering log is entrusted to some 
‘one meimber of the party, whose duty it is to prevent its extine- 
tion, and to kindle it into a blaze whenever a fire is required, 
No immediate honours are conferred upon the successful Sports: 
‘man, but stories of feats of extriordinary prowess are related, 
with more or less embellishment, from time to time for the 
benefit of the young and the edification of strangers. No 
record is kept of the game killed, but, as those distant tribos 
who are not yet possessed of dogs (or only of a very few) still 
retain the primitive custom of suspending the skulls of their 
Vitis from the eavos or on poles round their huts, fir iden 
of their success can be formed by themselves and others from 
the number thus displayed, 

5, Whether in hunting yame or in attacking an enemy, the 
bow (ba'rama-) and arrow are employed, and these are. almost! 
identical in form among all the eight tribes of Great Andaman, 
For spearing turtles and large fish a harpoon (kowaia loko 
divtnye-') is used: as a description of this servicealile. Weapon 
and of the mode in which it is employed, has been given in 
Appendix B, it is unnecessary to repeat ‘the information in 
this place. “The only other weapon in use is the pig-spear 
“ Fir" 6. 
paratively night ference exiting between the form ot the Ave 
Bixkgpad tlre géreaa town andthe wide ntcion obervable beeen 

f those and tho ydrwwa (ttle Andama) bow "will be’ bese kat by 
roferrng 19 the “Journ, Anthryp. Last, Yo. ni Plate X 
(Gide aso Appenaix', tem 1). 

1 Tran 1s elit of sheptrs an nerotingdlsovory was made 
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or more specitons of what T bolior, is quite & unique moon acapear were 
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(@rilatnga-'), which is of comparatively recent introduction, its 
ailoption being due to the abundance of iron obtainable for 
‘somo time past by the .bdyig-ngiji- and other tribes near our 
settlement at Port Blair, 

6. To an untrained eye no diffrence is noticeable in the 
‘appearance of the weapons of similar style and construction, 
Dut the aborigines are quick in detecting individual peculiarities 
fn the manner of knotthig the strings of hows, arrows, os 

7. As has boon remarked by General Pitt Rivers” the bows of 
the Great Andaman tribes, especially those of the southern 
half, known to the islanders as the .bayig Ad'rama-, resemble 
Uiowe in use in Mallivollo, one of the New Hebrides, and in 
Now Ireland, being of a “peculiar flattened S-shaped form, 
‘curved towards the firer in the upper part as held in the hand, 
‘and to a slight extent the reverse way at the bottom." 

8. Except in the case of boys living on or near the coast, 
Whose toy bows are often made of the Jhizophora conjugata, the 
wood of the mangrove is rarely, if ever, used, and the bamboo 
never, for they find that certain other trees ar¢ more suitable for 
their purpose. 

9. No whalebone or sinews are used for the purpose of im. 
Pattng uditonal elasticity to the bow, aud no evidence is 
forthcoming to show that they ever applied poison to their 
arrow or spear-heads—in fact, the only poison known to them 
appears to be the Nu Vomica, and this they merely avoid as a 
noxious or uscless plant. 

10, Itis truethat certain passages in Dr, Mouat’s book" convey 
contrary impression, for, from the observations made during, 
his short trip round the islands, he seems to have entertained no 
doubt: that these savages habitually applied poison to their 
arov-heads;* but, in the sense in which I understand his 

4 Vide Appendix B, item 0, 
ag, oranetanple of thin eideate™ Communications" Ao, parngraph @ (oot 

+ Fide *Joura. Anthrop, Tas," vo. vp: 440. 
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remarks, Tam persunded that he has eredited them with more 
intelligence on this point than they possess, 

Li, Tho origin of the belief uppears to be traceable to the 
fact thut they generally in former times tipped their arrow-heads 
with tish-bones,' more particularly the serrated tail-bone of the 
stingray, which, ie woll Kowa, is capable of infting 
‘ory serious wound in consequence of the Liability of the fine 
brittle spikes to break off and remain in the flesh after the 
extmiction of the arrow, thereby cansing, in the majority of 
cases, bad ulcers, which, in the absence of skilful treatment, 
frequently resulted in tho sufferer’s death.! ‘ 

12, The maladroitness of strangers who have failed even to 
bend the Andamanese bows' has apparently been due to their 
having held the wrong end uppermost, for, so far from there 
being wuy difficulty in using even their strongest. bows, it has 
been proved that after a little practice Europeans are able to 
compete almost on even terms with all but the few “crack” 
shots among the aborigines, provided at least that the object 
aimed at be stationary but they less readily acquire the skill 
which the Andamanese display in rapid shooting, and in dis 
charging the arrow with the full force of which it is capable, 

13, The lange bows (from 5} to 7 fect long) are constructed 
chiefly for omament and presentation, to friends, and are seldom 
used exeept for shooting fish and pigs along the shore, ‘The 
smaller kinds are preferred in jungle expeditions, and on most 
‘other occasions, as they are more convenient and also more easily 
replaced in case of accident, less time and trouble being re 
quired for their manufacture, 

14. One of tho chief drawbacks to the bows used by these 
tribes is that they cannot be fired in silence,* in consequence 
ein thm with athe of, th, tr 
conic ‘ow at su withthe fou 
airs oF seedy gens tge. “Wass meses 
eee Aid ov by te arena at Yon ety 
be wtlenet e's Rvann for meal autre 

7 Wilting nearly a century ago, Colerooke mentioned that “their aro 
tare headed with fah-bones, othe uake of wil hogs, awettmes merely 
raharp Wt ot “wood, iartensd tn" the fire, bet ‘hove ar. wulicly 


tnote lo Appenilx B, item 69. 



























* Vide Mouat, p. 32. Had’ 
Andaman or otter arama: bows, 
(cide vol. vi, Pate’ XIV), they 


Movats rena applied to the Title 
erent eunstruetion 
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‘shooting with the few specimens of this weapon which have fallen into Thain 
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of the string striking the lower or convex portion of the 





‘weapor 
15, There are five va the rdta-, the 
tirléd-, the tolbod-, the éla-, aud the &la-ldka-lit;pa-, none of 





which aro provided with more then one point or blade, 

16, ‘The first of these (rd¥d-) is usod in their games, and is 
the first form which their fish arrows take; it consists of a 
shaft inate of Banbusa nana, to the end of which is fastened a 
piece of hard wood, which is rendered harder and less. liable to 
split by being gradually heated over a fire: this forashaft. also 

gives the necessary weight to ensure accuracy of flight, and to 
{ncreaso the foroo of penetration, ‘The ferlevd. is morely a ndtde 
With its point sharpened for use, in shooting tho sinaller varities 
of fish. ‘The iddd'd- is a rd:td~ with an iron point, and generally 
fa barb as well, secured to the head : it is chiefly used in fishing, 
‘The above three arrows usually measure 4 feet 6 inches to 4 
fect 9 inches in length, while the remaining two, of which a 
sufficient description will be found in Appendix B, do not 
generally exceed 3 foot 6 inches. 

17, The Andamanese take especial pride in keeping the 
bladed heads of their arrows and spears as bright as possible: the 
‘shafts are straightened by dint of pressure with teeth and fingers, 
but no feathers or other devices are employed to increase the 
Velocity of flight. As illustrations of their arrows and other 
‘Weapous appeared in vols. vii and xi of the Institute's Journal, 
and as,in Appendix B, I have described their manufactur, it is 
unnecessary for me here to repeat the information which ean be 
obtained by reference, 

18. There are one or two points connected with the iron- 
Dladed arrows to which, I believe, attention has 
never yet been drawn, I allude to the position of 
the baths and the object of the seam, In the &la~ 
the blade is eo fixed as to be in a line with the 
seam of the fastening at the end of the shaft, and, 
whethor provided with one or more barbs, these 
are always placed in a line with the blade, the seam 
above referred to being used asa “sight.” In the 
@la-teki- Uepa-, which has no seam, the barb 
which is mostin 4 Tine with the blade’ is used as a “sight,” 
and accordingly placed uppermost. In forming these blades 
they shapo thom so as to allow of a suall portion being 
inserted in the foreshaft (sve fig), and it is then fixed as firmly 


“accounted for ty the resemblance it presente to the cadinary European 
is LSet peers ta coast Torr 
SOE lth mop Ete 
* Fide Superstitions,” paragraph &, sod "Religious Beliefs,” paragraph 19, 
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‘05 possible by means of string,* which is protected with a coating 
Of Rengata-baje? 

19. Itis a singular fact that the mode in which the tribes of 
Great Andaman discharge their arrows differs from that in 
Voguo among the yiirawa-, While the latter are said to ado} 
the plan usual among ourselves of holding the nock of the 
arrow inside the string by means of the middle joints of the fore 
and taiddlo fingers and drawing the string with the same joints, 
it is tho practice among the former to place the arrow in position. 
otween the thumb’ and top joint of the forefinger, and to draw _ 
the string to the mouth with the middle and third fingers. The 
fect are only used in stringing and unstringing the bows, and 
never for lending the bow in shooting, as was at one time 
‘supposed to ba the practice among the jidraum-, whose long and 
clumsy kd'rama- have puzzled the .bayig-ngiji-, as well as our 
selves, to use with any effect, 

20, In Great Andatnan the waistbelt® (bi¢-) or other cinctare 
often does duty as a quiver while fishing and hunting, and the 
furrow are placed behind, with the heads: upwards: both te 
one to avoid eausing injury or inconvenience by hindering 
freedom of action, and to be readily seized and Brought into 
position for firing. 

21. Their pointed arrows carry with considerable effect to a 
distance of 40 or 50 yards. A t5b5d- has been found to pierce 
deal plank 14 inch thick at the former range, and probably up 
to 100 yards ono of these arrows is capable of inflicting a 
serious wound, but an accurate aim is scarcely possible beyond 
Jess than half that distance. In the case of the two varieties of 
pig-arrow much less can be attempted, as these ill-balanced, 
though formidable, missiles will not carry with certainty further 
than’ 12 to 16 yards, and if fired at wider ranges usually fly 
very wildly, 

+ A better mathod has, however, been sdopted by the jdrrawe, 
vic, tt of lng th hols te Wade nd fag ap 
Ue the viring which wecures It to the forint! thus radon 
Aisonnection ofthe parts n matter of sme dieuty. The precane 
tion thas it lomo tho blade ia evidestiy due Wo tho 
‘compart ‘of iron in thelr territory, which crete 
the natural eonseyaenee of the aiuto of hotly, oof nredlanee 
et intercourse, which hasbeen pervstenly maintaed towards the 
‘ight Great Assasin trben, aswell a fownrle curvelven by one 
ft all otha vaeios tatters Jar'nene communitien, [Wid efor 
‘ence bith to is sketch aod hat of the jig @la hen, in aes 
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22, It is not found that they have any inclination to adopt 
Siyilised weapons or tools in lieu of their own, but they have 
not been slow to avail themselves of the facilities afforded. them 
in recent years for substituting irou for shell, bone, and (1) stone,! 
4n tho manufacture of their various implements, 

28, The blow-pipe, which is used so generally by the Negritos 
(Sémangs) of the Malayan peninsula, finds no place among the 
‘Weapons of these savages. Its absence may be readily accounted 
for, firstly by their ignorance of poison, or at least of any method 
of utilising such knowledge as any of them may possess, and. 
‘secondly by the fact that they are so well able to spol all 
their wants with the implements already referred to in tho fore= 
going, that their inventive faculty has not been sharpened by 
the pangs of hunger to devise other or more effective means of 
destruction, It may be added that slings, throwing sticks, 
clubs, bird-bolts, or blunt-headed arrows for stunning animals ot 
binds, are likewise not in use among them, 

24, Although the pig is the object of their chase in their hunt- 
ing expoditions, they invariably take a few of their pointed arrows, 
preferably tho 't#Ub0W-, on the chance of coming across some 
Sinaller game, such as an iguana or parudoxurus® ‘To facilitate 
rapid shooting a man will often hold a number of arrows in. the 
Jhand which grasps tho bow. 

25, From constant practice they are, as aight be suppoed, 
very skilful nt shooting fish under water. Dx. Brander hus 
forsetly observed that thoy awn intuitively to have caleue 
ated with great accuracy the difference of direction to be 
allowed for oblique aqueous refraction”; but these shota are 
aliost always, if not invariably, made at a distance of a few 
yards only, and never so far ak “30 yards," or “ with throo- 
Pronged barbed arrows," such missiles ‘being neither made nor 
Used, at least by any of the Great Andaman tribes.* 

26. Boys soon learn to practice at near objects with the small 
bows and arrows to which allusion hes already been made, and 
many of them often contribute materially to the family larder 
ty tha early prowess. It is a common sight to see youths and 

ildren (and even their elders), when travelling, wantonly shoot 
at small passing objects, both on land and in the water, by way 
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‘of practice or to display their skill, No reproach is offered by 
the bystanders to one who wounuls an animal withent kailling it, 

27. Pigeons, waterfowl, ducks, and flying-foxes are sometimes 
shot, but never while on’ the wing, or when perched in such 
position as to risk the recovery of the arrow. 

28, In addition to the bows and arrows, their hunting gear 
consists generally of a hone (ldlag-), a Cyrena shell (tas), an 
adze (00%), and often now-a-days a spear (Er-dt'tngac’): somes 
times a knife (chd- or kénv-') is also taken, but as the blade of 
the pig-arrow or spear ean be made to serve this purpose, it is 
not regarded as an essential part of thelr equipment 

29. "They employ no stratagems for deceiving or decoying 
game, nor do they prepare snares or pitfalls for it. 

80, When unaccompanied by dogs the hunters usually follow 
the pig's tincks, evincing while doing so their accurate knowl 
of its habits. Immediately the ohject of their search is sighted. 
they endeavour to surround it as noiselessly ns possible —takiny 
no precautions, however, against approaching it from windward. 
and, finally'rushing forward. and yelliny ously, dige 
charge their wows." This pmetice of driving is yenerally 
audoptod near the coast and in the vieinity of a belt of Rhizophora 
conjugata where the animals, becoming entangled among the roots 
or sinking’ into the soft soil, are easily captured or despatched, 
‘The ownership of the carcass is decided in favour of the person 
who inflicted the first serious wound, and he is exempt if ho 

from carrying home his prise or from any further trouble 
4m connection with it; the cleaning, cooking, and quartering of 
the animal is undertaken by any one who chooses to volunteer 
his services, during which interval the day's adventures. are 
narrated: those who have remained at home share equally with 
the hunters* in the spoil, for they are supposed to have been one 
gaged in contributing to the general wants of the community, 

31. There are, of course, some in every encampment who, 
from laziness or want of skill, are of very little use in thig 
respect, but, since any ill-natured remarks at their expense 
Would inevitably result ina more or less serious quarrel, they, 
are rarely twitted with the circumstance, but are permitted. to 


partake of the feast, 
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82, At the conclusion of the repast, the sportsman who ha 
most distinguished himself during a more than ordinarily 
fucoossful chase is expected to entertain the company, while 
they dance, with an impromptu song, in the chorus of which the 
women join, 

83, Much of the foregoing applies to the drydto-, as well as 
to the @reméd:ga-, except of course that, with the former, hunting 
expeditions are less frequent than turtling and fishing operations. 

34, Turtle-hunts take place during the floodctide, both by day 
and night; the favourite hour of all is that between sunset and 
the rising of the waning moon,' for then, with the aid of the 
Phosphorescent light, called. padi, caused by the movements 
of the canoe, they are often able to discover and harpoon the 
turtle before it is nt_all aware of their approach; on these 
occasions they select, if possible, a rocky portion of the const, 
where there is little ot no foreshore, ziving it as their reason that 
turtles frequont such places on dark nights in order to lay their 
eggs, and are then easily captured, At other times, the localities 
preferred for these expeditions are those styled yiucla-, where 
there is a fino strotch of sand with an extensive foreshore, the 
Yeason, of course, being that every dark object is so easily. seen 
in shallow water against a clear sandy bottom. 

85, The green or edible turtle (Chelonia virgata), called 
wide, is Innted both by day and night, but the hawkbill 
(Caretta imbricata), called tdu-, only by day, as they declare 
the latter is never geen on dark nighta’ ‘The flesh of the 
former is of course preferred,and no use being made of the 
tortoiseshell obtainable from the latter, it is treated after the 
feast with as little consideration as tho valueless shell of the 
yaidi- 

386, The practice of capturing turtles by * turning” them when 
on shore is unknown among these savages; whether this be due 
to their regarding it as mean and unsportsmanlike, as the dis- 
dainful Tooks and remarks of those I questioned on the subject 
would lead one to suppose, or whether it be because they so 
thoroughly enjoy their own methods of procedure, which so fully 
answer their requirements, I am not prepared to determine, but 
itis, nevertheless, certain that although well aware, from their 
Knowledge of the animal's habits, that it could be easily surprised. 
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and captured when frequenting the shore, they never take 


advantage of the opportunities thus presented. 

87. Even on thedarkest nights many turtles are 5 
‘moment when they rise to the surface in order to bre 
‘sound which they then make, though slight, is sufficient at once to 
Attract the attention of the keen-eared dryéto-t standing on the 
projecting prow, and to enable him to diteot his harpoon with 
uunerring aim ; he usually jumps into the water after his victim, 
Jest the barbed head should, in the act of dragging the ling, stip 
out of the wound and the animal escape, When the turtle is in 
such deep water as to render spearing it from the canoe an im= 
possibility, the harpooner leaps into the water feet foremost, 
‘with the spear in his hand, and frequently succeeds at. once in 
transfixing the animal, After spearing a sting-ray, they drag it 
by means of the harpoon to the boat, wherenpon one of the 
party seizes it by its tail, and holding it firmly betwoon his 
teath, Knocks off, with a pieoo of wood or other instrument, the 
formidable spike or spikes which project from the root of the 
tail; after thus disurming their victim, they proceed to drag it 
into the canoe or to the shore 

88, From the accounts of some writers respecting the 
of the Andaman Islanders in the water, it might be inferred 
‘that they rival or even excel the “finny denizens of the deep” 
in their own elomont. This is, of course, incorrect, anid. due to 
auisapprehension ; the secret. of their “ invariably returning to 
the exrfco with some scaly prizo” finds itso planation in he 
fuot that they never think of diving? after a fish that has not been 
first transfixed (aevording to ite size) by an arrow or harpoon 

39, The art of fishing with a hook and line was unknown to, 
and has not found favour among them, as they are far more 
successful than ourselves in catching fish by their own methods* 
which are as follow:—at low water the women and children 
With hand-nets capture such fish and shell-fish as are left by the 
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Teceding waves in the rocky hollows on the foreshore, and nt 
the turn of the tide the men are usually to be seen standing up 
to their waists in water, or poling along the shore in their 
‘canoes, and shooting with their bows and arrows at the fish as 
they dart past.! 

40. The seeds of a plant called tér0g-* are sometimes crushed 
and thrown into creeks where fish and prawns are likely to be, 
as it has the effect of driving the fish from their hiding place, 
and leads to their easy capture in hand-nets held in position for 
the purpose, 

41. In former times, and even now in the more distant com- 
tnunities, large nets of about 80 feet in Iength and 15 feet in 
depth, with meshes of several inches in diameter, were spread 
at the mouth of creeks for catching turtles and big fish, but 
Since iron has been ¥o easily obtained and canoes and. harpoons 
have become more numerous, the dryé'to- usually carry on their 
tmde by these means in preference to the older method, which 
entailed much Jabour in the manufacture, ‘The following is the 
mode employed when nets are used:—one side is sunk by means 
of stones, and the other is kept up by floating sticks called 
télng-, of the alaba-* tree (Melochia velutina), to each of which 
# cane-leaf is attached; the ends are then drawn across such 
arts or creeks into which fish may easily be driven by beating 
the water with the bamboo shafts of their turtle spears. When 
any turtle or fish is driven into the net, the exact spot is 
Once indicated by the disturbance of one of the logs, with its 
tuft of leaves, whereupon they generally find little difficulty in 
despatching their captive, 

Narigation—L. It is a subject of surprise to all who, during 
the past fifteen or twenty years, have come in contact with the 
Andamanese, and have observed the style and capabilities of their 
canoes, to read the high encomiums that have been bestowed on 
the skill with which they are constructed, and to find that they 
are credited with such extraordinary speed as to distance easily 
cutter, as well as a gig, manned respectively by picked crews 
of bluesjackets and Chinamen,‘ the former of whom “said, in 
their own usual exaggerated style of remark, they nearly killed 

1 The rerlts obtained by the mien nro suid to be inferior to those obtained by 
the women aid hides, but this is probably duc to the ieee Qeanee OE 
ol aces urtally collected in the hand-neta, 
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themselves in their effort to maintain the credit of their ship, 
their cutter, and their flag.” 

2. Nowhere on Great Andaman, at all events at the nt 
day, have any aborigines been found capable of propelling « 
canoe at more than half the speed of one of the ordinary gigs 
in common use at Port Blair; moreover, in respect to the 
extreme buoyancy of their skiffs, but little «ios seems due to 
the Andamanese boat-builder, for having had, until quite lately, 
no other implement than a rude, though tolerably effective, 
adze with which to form them, he was compelled to select. for 
his purpose the lightest and softest woods that were procurable, 
At the same time there is no doubt that if they e 
requisite knowledge, and the means were available for con- 
structing stronger and more seaworthy craft, they would lose 
no time in employing them; for they fully recognise the 
inferiority of their boats, both in regard to workmanship and 
speed, to those used by Europeans, or by their neighbours the 
Nicobarese. In one respect only do they consider that their own 
ances surpass all others, and that is in. the projecting prow, 
Which enables them to spear fish and turtle with more eave han 
is possible in boats of a different construction. 

3. The current tradition’ of the escape of four persons in a 
boat when the world was submerged, may be fairly considered 
as affording some evidence that this mode of transit is not 
regarded as of recent introduction, 

4. Many conflicting opinions have been expressed by different. 
writers under this head, and the form of eanoe originall 
manufactured by the Andamanese has been much dise 
‘They themselves declare that the outrigger (chd-rigma-) was 
adopted immediately after the Deluge, in consequence of the 
deterioration of a species of Pandanus tree, called mdng-2 of 
which, prior to that catastrophe, they had been able to ‘make 
Jarge plain“ dug-outs.” Until recently* the outrigger continued 

1 Ta the South Kensington Museum there sre models of exnoce 
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Mythology,” paragraph 16. 

2 Fide Leo Pca apgenin 
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in use, and is still to be seen in North and Middle Andaman, but 
the possibility of obtaining unlimited supplies of iron has 
enabled those living near Port Blair to return once more to the 
traditional “ dug-out ” of ontediluvian times; it also seems that 
this description of canoe is gaining in favour among the tribes 
of Middle Andaman and the Archipelago, though it had not, 
in 1879, when I visited that part, penetrated as far as North 
Andaman, 

5, As is correctly stated by Dr. Mouat (p, 316) the 
‘Andamanese never venture far from the const: this was con- 
clusively proved by their ignorance of Barren Island" and 
Nareonitam, wntil taken past them in the settlement steamer? 

6. Tho safety of either the outrigger or " dug-out,” and their 
adaptability for use as lifeboats? is more than doubtful, while 
the confidence which is reposed in them by their owners may be 
Judged from. the fact that they never venture far from land, and 
‘when crossing from one island to another do their utmost to 
Tessen the passage through deep water as much as possible by 
keeping close in shore and coasting along until the narrowest 
part of the channel is reached, 

‘7. A glance suffices to show the most casual observer that it 
would be impossible to preserve the equilibrium of these frail 
Danques without their outriggers, which, being attached. to three 
or four pieces of wood passing through the interior of the canoe 
‘are, moreover, not easily removable, 

8 The advantages possessed by the lange plain “dug-outs” 
Over the ontriggers are twofold: for in the first place they can 
Ineast a fairly rough sea, while the others are At nly foy use 
in perfectly calm weather ; and in the second place, while the 
former can accommodate a party of from fifteen to forty persons, 
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the Intter are seldom large enough to carry more than four or 
aie /Asluenlly wemae teaver 

9. The chief excellence of both these deseriptions of canoes is 
that they cannot sink, owing.to the nature of the wood of which 
they are constructed, and when, as not unfrequently happens, 
they capsize or are filled by a heavy wave, their occupants 
skilfully contrive, with but little delay, to right them and bale 
‘out the water, while to the sides 

10. Most of the canoe- is carried on during the months 
of August, September, and October, and the average time and 
abonr expended is that of about eight men for a fortnight in 
hollowing out a canoe or “dug-out,” and forming the much 
esteemed prow ; for this purpose a trunk is selected varying in 
Jength from 10 to 30 feet, and when the bark has been removed 
the exterior of the proposed canoe, with its important prow, is 
shaped with an adze (10Flo-), afterwanis the interior is Seooped 
out with the same implement ; fie is not now-a-days employed 
to expedite this latter process, whatever may have been the 
eustom in past generations? though may add that there do not 
appear to be any traditions in support of such a theory. 

11. At the bottom and water-level, canoes, though sometimes 
more, are never less than 1} to 3 inches thick, and indeed, 
if this wore not the case, it would be impossible for them to 
stand, even for a few days, the rough treatment. to. which 
they are subjected, or to bear the spoils of a successful turtling 
expedition. 

12. Thongh the result of the builders’ labourmight, by makin 
every allowance for the rudeness of their tool, be. termed 
“creditable,” it seems passing strange that any writer should 
especially commend the “ finish,” “perfection,” and“ cleganes” 
of the work, and maintain that it surpasses that which could be 
wrought by Chinese carpenters, whose skill in all handicrafts is 
‘80 well established. 

13. The Andamanese anchor consists merely of a heavy stone, 
or large lump of coral, fastened securely to a stout line of a few 
fathoms’ length. Rafts are quite unknown to them at the 

nit day, and no evidence of their use in bygone years has 
Pose disoovécod* 

14. The canoes are propelled along the shore by means of the 
hiaft of the harpoon spear (kucaia loko ditnga-), or, in deep 
1 Fuss Odtbreetnd © Jura Athen. Tn ox». 200, Apendie 
: *Jouim, Anthrop. Tat." vol. xp. £90, Appendie 7. 
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water, by paiidles (wiliyma), the size of which is not 
detersned by custom, but varies according to the whim of the 
maker and the size of the piece of wood (generally of the 
Myristica longifolia) at his disposal all, whether small or large, 
fare tsed indiscriminately, either with the outriggers or simple 
“dng-outs””; paddles are never made by women, to whom, how= 
ever, their ‘omamentation with Abiod- and kingatd-biyj- is 
afterwards entrusted. 

‘Ornamentation—1. While the Andamaneso habitually orna- 
ment their various utensils, weapons, &c,, they never attempt 
to show their talent or originality by representing natural objects, 
or by devising a new pattern, but slavishly adhere to those 
which custom has prescribed for each articles” 

2, These designs are executed by means of a Oyrena shell, or are 
painted in Adivb-,tdla-dy-, or kd'ng occasionally they 
Content themselves with smearing the entire surface of the object 
With either of the two first-named pigments, but mote often a 
background is thus formed for the better display of further 
‘embellishanents. 

3, These three substances supply their only colours, i, 
red (idi'eb-), white (td'la-dg-), and brown (Kilngatd-biy-), 

4. Small Jand and sea shells? (especially the Dengatium 
cetogrnum), certain seeds and bones are much prized, not only 
for making il ornaments, but also for the adornment of 
weapons and implements, as well as the human skulls and 
Jawbones which they often wear and carry about with them, 

5. It may be added that the details of ornamentation are in 
moat cases subordinate to the general form and outline of the 
object in question 

%. The following is believed to be a complete list of the 
designs, both carved and painted, which are in use:— 


T. Cunvnoss (ji'bo:tartirnge-). 
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Painted with ADiob- oF 44'La-dg- on bows, buckets, eanoes, and paddles. 
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TL, Cuoss Lixns (iyyitinga). 


RONAN YY) 
RN we 

FRR ANN) 
BRON AXRARIRY 


RR RUNNY 
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Painted on 





TV, Panacen Lave ((y-0'inga-). 


wal my 


Painted with AdPob. o lUa-d9- aoroes handle of paddle, 


V. Panatine Lisna axp 210240 (J bo-tirtirnga or manga). 


| Keeoee 


Painted with tafa.dg- on r:gen-t and jig 
(0) jorbotartarnga 


Painted with tery or henpattd on 
pis haat 
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VI. Lozeon cen 








§ Mfsintst, worn by mared women oly. 
¥ Chaplet, worn by both 
3 Sounding board, used in Keoping time for dancers, 


4 Vide Appendix B, item 38. 
8 Fide Appendix By item 31, 

Fanttar sell, used as a drinking vesel. 
(plata yit mikenga-, woolen tray used at meals 
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Vil, Piarr Onxastexr on Guinio¢;nH polidrnga-). 


RPLLSLES 


Pritt with (0 





jg- on bows and eating teuys, 


VICE. Freu-Bore (borage), 


YILILLSS LS 
M8h 


Printed on ehip-.! 


IX. Cnoss Incrstoxs (ip@vnge-) (?ipyitings). 


XA 


ut by mean Cyrene sll on tvs (vam), ol al of wane 


X. Lor Parrens (01-21g0-). 


Painted with (6%e-dg- om the ehindé* 


¥ Sling or belt, worm ikea ys by men and women for caring children. 
2 Tfote mass een poser ay” oe 
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x. 





Painted with kéragatd-bij on d'do-! 


Fettery.—1. Theso savages evince a superiority over the 
Anstralians, Tasmanians, Fuegeans, and many of the Pucifie 
Islanders, in possessing some knowledge of the art of making 


pots. 

2, It was formerly believed that they had “ no vessel capable 
of resisting the action of fire,”* but careful examination of their 
kitcben-middens has proved, beyond all doubt, that their pre- 
‘sent manufacture was equalled—if indeed it were not 
—many gonerations ago by their ancestors; the traditions cur 
rent among them on the subject may also be mentioned, in 
Prssng, a pining to like conclusion, 

3. The late Dr. Stoliczka, in his interesting paper on the 
Andamanese kitchen-middens,* writes as follows -—" In submit 
fing the rude fragments of potery, «to an archnologit 
in Europe, no one would long hesitate in referring them to the 
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stone age, at least to the neolithic period for, indeed, they are 
almost identical with the fragments of pottery found in the 
‘Danish kitohon-middens, though here fragments of pottery are 
‘comparatively very rare.” 

4. The manufacture of pots (aj) is not confined to any 
particular class, or to either sex, but’ the better specimens are 
generally produced by men, and though the result is in neither 
case very satistuotory as regards appearance, they yet answer 
the purpose for which they are intended very fnirly,? and 
frequently serve as objects of barter among the variows com- 
munities. 

5, They invariably use, unmixed with any other substance, a 
Pastioular dveription of clay called. by them bij, which ie 
only found in afew places, where, of coureo, the work is usually 
carried on the method pursued is similar to that practised by 
the Kaffirs, and the only implements employed are a short 
Pointe ick, an Area hell ho vaviety called p-rma-), and 
board, which’is generally either a sounding board (pivkuta 
yen'nga-*), of, if sufficiently large, an eating tray (pivkula- 
ydt-makenga-), 

6. As nothing of the character of potter's wheel is known 
among them, the shape of the vessels depends npon the skill of 
the operator and upon the correctness of hia eye. ‘The first step 
in the process of making a pot is to remove any stones that are 
in the clay, which is then moistened with water and kneaded 
‘until it is of a proper consistency ; several Iumps are next rolled 
tht fn succesdon oft the board, by menns of the fingers and 
palms, into strips of about fifteen inches long and half-an-inch 
thie i i into a cup-like 
shape in onder to form the bas of the pot, which ho proceeds to 

Id up, taking‘eare the while to exert sufficient’ pressure to 
ensure a uniform thickness, by adding one roll above another, 
each one commencing where the last ended, until the required 
dimensions are attained; then, if it be sufficiently firm and 
‘consolidated, an Area shell is carefully passed (ngd'tanga-) over 
the inner and outer surfaces, which are thus rendered smoother, 
and are at the same time freed from any minute bits of stone that 
hhad previously escaped observation ; the serrated edges of the 

1 Fide Appel B em 18 
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shell also impart a more finished appearance to the vessel ere it 
is further engraved (Fringa-) on both surfaces’ in wavy, checked, 
or striped designs not, as hus been assumed? by the finger-nail, 
but by means of the pointed stick before mentioned. ‘The potter 
then places the utensil in the sun to dry, or if the weather he wet 
or cloudy, before a fire, taking oare to alter its position from time 
to time 0 that all parts may be equally subjected to heat. 
‘When sufficiently hardened, he bakes it thoroughly by placing 
Durning pieces of wood both inside and around the vessel; 
‘occasionally during this process the pot cracks, which of course 
Tondlors it useless, but if this does not happen it is allowed to 
ool, and is then considered ready for use. 

7. With good management « pot is ordinarily fit for use by. 
‘the lose of the day on which it is made, ‘They may be said to 
bbe all of one quality and to differ only in size #0 as to be 
suitable for the use ot a single family ora large party, Tho 
Ingest description i usually only to be soon in permanent 
fencampments, the smaller kinds being taken when occasion 
for a migration, as for instance on account of a death,* or 
because arrangements have been made for an entertainment at 
feo, other place? "The medium sizo 4s. almoowt, invarably 
provided with a rough basket-work casing, which not only 
renders it more portable but, also serves to. protect it, in some 
measure, from the many aecidents to which it is liable, 

8 The pots ordinarily made will hold. about nine ‘pints, but 
the nds possess double this capacity, while others again 
fare no larger than half an ordinary cocoanut-sbell; these last are 
employed! in making ki'ngata-bay:, and also when using it * with 
this exception none of the vessels are reserved or manufactured 
for any special purpose, but serve alike for all times, whether for 
festivals, migrations, or ordinary occasions, No substitutes for 


1 Pepe thera! objet of thin prction maybe explain bythe 
conjoie snsiol ine tahwing xtc om’ Pech wert hy 


















Sramising he wite of an old pottery tanufctory of the led Tadlane oa the 
Cahokia. Gurl Rat dscvered ltl weasel, that i 1 say, 
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fare in use, as has been supposed,! unless the fuct of cer- 
fain molluses* being cooked in their shells ean be so described. 
Broken pottery is not buried in graves or beneath landmarks, 
‘but is cast aside as rubbish. 

9, No kind of painting or varnishing is ever attempted, and 
models of men or animals are never made. ‘They: are also igno- 
tant of glazing and of making porous pottery for cooling vessels. 

Natural Vorms and Miscellaneous Manufactures.—I. The natural 
forms of stones are omployed by the Andamanese, as by other 
savage tribes, as anvils and hammers, Like the natives of New 
Guinea? they always carry with them, or keep ready for use, one 
or more Cyrena shells (dta-), as these serve them in a great 
variety of ways: forexaruple, in dressing and preparing the wooden 
Portion of thir arrows; in sharpening thet tumboo and cana 

ves, and the inner exlge of the boar’s tusk, in order to adapt it, 
for use as a plane ; a8 a spoon, in eating gravy, &o.; as a knife, in 
cutting thatching leaves, &,, and in severing the joints of meat; 
and as a seraper in separating the pulp from the fibre of the 
Anadendron paniculatum and other plants, from which they mant- 
facture their various descriptions of string and cord; these shells 
are likewise employed in making the ornamental incisions in 
their weapons, implements, leaf-oraments, &,* in preparing 
the. peculiar @j-* appendage (worn when dancing); and they are 
Aho frequently se for plang purposes’ Tadeo), think J 
nay fairly say that among their savage arts there is probably 

jing 0 calculated. to surprise and interest a stranger as the 
many and clever uses to which necessity has taught them to put 
this simple but highly effective tool. “ 


1 histor tothe followin in th late De Solicsha’s Note on tho 
yoAbe Noting ih Ao ae ET har bon rm ht i 
‘oie paris of the land thelr only cooking wtenala are large specimens 
Tie mrmgaa ae o Tiere rom ta ca 

4 Vis. -—¢ va, Arca, Jus rmaragdinus, theum, Patella wariabitis 
Cpt ot Fw athe al writin, 

SPT ate cry wi thom a baton bifes when rpured by 

ne ig nih ol fro water pec at Gyro), i alge 
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urpose, =~. (Seem paper om the natives of tho Hy iver, 
Heute ty Sgt LM. Abbr tbo" Journ: Anthop. Kay” vl 
215, 1876), 


Like the uhitiane ana Fijians of former times they havo nls been in the 
abit of using bamboo Knives these are tunde of tho” outaide of piece of 
‘bamboo, ae shaped nto form while gree, ad nee then dried and charred 90 a8 
Ao render them aa hard and sharp 10 pomible 
Fee name sel thelist idea of the spoon, and still performs 
its functions om the Auantie shores of Morocoo " (Pesce. 

Fide Ormanentation.” paragraph 3. 

1 Tide Appeal B, iter 76. 
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2. Arca shells, on account, of their serrated lips, serve the 
double purpose—when a pot is being manufactured—of remov= 
ing pieces of stone from the outer surface, and of imparting « 
more finished appearance to the vessel. Pinna shells are kept 
as roowptacles for £da-dg-, and as plates for food, while Nautilus 
shells do duty as drinking vessels, No evidence can be found 
in support of Mr. St, John’s statement, that human skulls are 
used as boxes to contain small objects, for neither these nor the 
skulls of animals appear to have bean ever co employed:t ths 
former are kept and carried, as I have elsewhere explained, 
maorely as mementoes of the departed, and the latter are stuck on 
poles, or hung round the eaves of their huta, as trophies of the 
chase. Pinnaand other shells are said to have been used in 
former times as adze blades, but this is no longer the case, for 
quantities of iron are always obtainable, Strange as 
seem to some of my readers, therw is no truce or tradit 
stone having been utilised for this purpose. 

3. The only instances in which these tribes appear to have 
had recourse to the natural defences of animals in the manu- 
facture of their weapons are—(a) in the use of the serrated 
Done at the root of the tal of the sting-ray? for their fish-arrows ; 
and (b) of the valves of Perna cphippium,* which were formerly 
—after being ground and shaped—fastened to their wooden 
headed arrows, for use in hunting, and in hostile expeditions. 
Since, however, they have found thetuselves able to procure ample 
fupplee of ron, thete sell arow-heads, like tho shell adao- 

have been discarded in favour of iron wire, nails, hoop- 








iron, &. 
4. ‘The tambon, although not employed by the Andamaneso 
in such a variety of ways as it is by many’ savages, is yet in 
eonstant use in one or other of the following modes, Viss— 
of the ordinary medium size (male species) they form the sets 
‘of their turtle-harpoons* of the female species' they make 
wiater-holders, and receptacles for cooked fool! when travelli 
(Gob); Anives (pi-ehd), which arw narrow pieces hanlened 


1 ‘Traneactions of the Ethno. Soe, vol. y, ps 48. 
= Very powibly.the bale orginned in the manner ¥saggeted in »provious 


epee val 
¥ oh 
5 (footnote). 
Teal Serre ne of air marley 


* Pieces of Bambusa gigentea, which havo floated across from Burmah, oF 
Ihave reached their shores from wrecks, are much prized xa buckets, none but the 
suall ordinary bamboo being indigenous. 

3 Vide ante * Food,” paragraph 3, 

* Vide Appendix B, iter 83, 

* Tid, 60. 
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over a fire, and sharpened by means of a Cyrena shell; netting= 
needles (pdtd{la-) and tongs (kni-*), which last consist. merely 
of a strip of bamboo, bent double, with pointed ends? the 
slender Banbusn nana, called rvdi-, is generally selected for 
forming the hooked pole (ngd‘tanga-'), and it is likewise invari 
ably employed for the shafts of their wooden and iron-pointed 
arrows, 

§, Although there are materials ready to hand wherewith they 
might easily construct a few such simple musical instruments as 
aare made and used by the Nicobarese, no attempt seems to have 
been made by them in this direction, for the rude sounding 
board (pakuta-yen-nga-") can hardly be included under this 
head. ‘This circumstance seems to find its explanation in the 
fact that though they are good timists their talent for music is 
(as will be presently shown,’ on the testimony of more than one 
‘competent authority) of the lowest type. 

6. A brush, suitable for painting the stripes on their baskets 
(i), baby-slings (chip-'), &x., is obtained from a drupe of the 
siuall fruit of the Pandanus Andamanenaium (méng-), the pulp 
having been first extracted by means of a Cyrena shell, 

7. Skins of animals, thorns, or spines of trees are not made 
‘use of by these people in any way, nor do they have recourse to 
caves, rock-shelters, or tree-tops for their dwellings, though they 
oceasionally, as I have before mentioned, avail themselves of the 
buttress-like formations of the roots of such trees as the Ficus 
laceifera, Bombax malbaricum, Stercutia villosa, &e., when travel- 

ing in bad weather, or when’ suddenly overtaken by a storm, 
mere as [explained when describing their habitations? 

are employed for thatching purposes. 
From the last sentence it will be correctly in= 
ferred that there is no evidence of their having ever possessed a 
knowledge of the art of dressing and preparing skins for use 
in any form: this may be due as much to the limited number 
and variety of those animals” whose hides might be turned 
to account in this way as to the equable temperature of the 
climate, which renders such, or indeed any covering unnecessary. 

£ Fide Appendix B, item 67. 
eee 
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metattursy—Having been, till comparatively recent times, 
fguornnt almost of the existence an well a of the uses of from, 
it is not to be wondered at that smelting and forging have been 
to them unknown arts. Now that they are better informed, 
and are able to procure pieces of hoop-iron, keel-plate, &c, they 
apply them to the manufacture of theit blades and adzes, 

jucing them to the required thinness by continually striking 
the cold metal with a hard smooth stone (taili-bana-) on a rade 
anvil (ré’rup-) of the same substance; such portions of the iron 
‘ag are then found to exceed the dimensions requisite for the 
weapon or tool under construction are placed over the edge of 
the anvil and broken off by dint of repeated blows: the new 
edge thus formed, being more or less jagzed, is then ground on a 
Hone till the blade assumes the desired shape, "Many. of the 
aborigines who have been living for some time at Port Blair have, 
however, advanced a stage beyond this, for, by using auch oli 
chisels as they may succeed in procuring, they contrive to 
make their arrow-heads and other implements much more 
speedily than by the old method. ‘The pointed weapons, eg, 
the kowai'a- and told, are made from pieces of stout wire, 
nails, &c, by dint of laborious and patient hammering on the 
ré‘rap-, and grinding on the té'lag-. 

‘Stone Implements. —1. Although a great portion of the ine 
Iubitants of Great Andaman hove for some time ‘Past besa 
able through us to procure iron in sufficient quantities to sub- 
stitute it for stone (not to mention bones and shells), still they 
ean by no means be said to have passed out of the stone age; 
indeed, the more distant tribes still retain the use, with scarcely 
any modification, of most of the stone and other implements 
which served their ancestors. Even the inmates of the homes 
‘at Port Blair may still often be seen employing one or other of 
them, evidently therefore from choice: this more especially refers 
to the first three in the following list? which comprises the small 
number of stone implements in ordinary use among the present 
aboriginal inhabitants of the islands: — 

ra-rap-, the anvil. 

tatli-bowa-, the hammer (probably a smooth round piece 
of dolerite or fine-grained basalt), 

télag-, the whetstone (consisting of slightly micaceous 
sandstone). 

tela leko tay-* (it, qua 
shaving, tattooing, &e. 








oth), chips or flakes for 
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Ué-, cooking stones ; common pebbles, about a couple of 
inches in diameter, which are heated, and then placed 
‘on all sides of the food which it is intended to cook. 

2, When a new whetstone is required,—es no method of 
eutting stone is known to them—a block of soft sandstone is 
chosen, which, if too large, is placed on a fire till it breaks; the 
piece best adapted for the purpose is then taken and shaped 
‘according to fancy, by the aid of one of the hard smooth stone 
Tammers; after being used a short time the edges wear down, 
fand it answers as a hone for several month! 

3, Chips and flakes are never usedmore than once; in fact, 
several are generally employed in each operation: those having 
‘© sharp blade-like edge are reserved for shaving, while others 
With a fine point being kept for tattooing or scarifying; 
when done with they are thrown on a refuse heap, or otherwise 
disposed of, lest injury should befall any one by inadvertently 
treading on them. Flaking is regarded as oue of the duties of 
women, and is usually performed by them? 

4. For making chips two pisces of white quartz aro needed ; 
the stones are not pressed against the thigh, nor are they bound 
round tightly a0 8 to incense the line of Ieat resistance to the 
blow of the flaker; but one of the pivces is first heated and 
afterwards allowed to cool, it is then held finaly and. struc. at 
right angles with the othor stone: by this means is obtained in 
4 fow moments a number of fragments suitable for the pi 
above mentioned, A. certain knack is apparently necessary in. 
onder to produce the kind of chips which are at the time requited : 
the flakes are obtained in the same manner and’ never 


by 
2, Glass chipe are now generally used by all who are in com 
‘munication with ourselves, in preforence to those of flint, as they 
are and more effective; the method in which they are 
ned is the same, the thick lump of glass forming the bottom 
of beer and wine bottles being selected for the purpose, and 
never the thinner portions, 
6.1t has been stated? that formerly, for tattooing, a 
“sharpened flint bound to a stick” was used, and that the 
present instrument is a bit of broken bottle * inserted into the 
it extremity of a stick”; no instance has, however, been 
found confirmatory of the words quoted, and the Andamnanese 
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themselves declare that they never haft the stone chips or glass 
flakes, and that the former are never “sharpened,” but produced 
in the manner already described. 

7. Quartz is commonly met with throughout the country 
vceupid by the tribes with which we ae in friendly interoqurse; 
no difficulty, therefore, is ever experienced in obtaining #, or, 
indeed, any of the other varieties of stone which they use. It is 
‘employed for no other than those here indicated, as has 
deen assumed,’ and the art of producing fire by its means is 
unknown to them? 

8, The whetstone and hammer only are offered as mediums of 
exchange, but no great value is attached to either of these ob= 
jects, nor is any superstition astociated with their usage: they 
tre therefore—when no longer serviceable—cast aside. , 

9, Stones are not used by them for eutting wood or bone, the 
latter sully ershed by. hammer for the sak of the 

introduction of iron, small holes were 

ith bone oF pieces of shell, but rarely, if ever, with 

stone, and no implement has been found which might be sup- 

to have served as a stone saw or scraper, for which 
purposes shells apparently have been generally employed. 

10, In his “Note on the Kjokken-Middings of the Andaman 
Islands” the late Dr. Stoliezka also refers to a celt found in one 
of these refuse heaps us “a small but typical arrow-head,” and 
describes it as of Tertiary sandstone. “The Andamanese, how= 
ever, maintain that they never, even when iron was scarce, 
made urrow-heads, axes, adzes, or chisels of stone; they als 
affirm that the fragments which have been found in the kitehen- 
middens, and which have given rise to the impression of having. 
formerly served one or other of the above purposes are merely 
‘quarts flakes or broken pieces of cooking stones or hones which, 
in former times as now, were thrown among the rubbish when 
no longer of use. 

11, Stones are not regarded as thunderbolt or worn as amulets: 
they are not placed in water previous to their being worked, and. 
holes are never bored in them, nor is the surface ever ground or 
polished. 

“From the Wnt they manaictord bane, td aoe had” 
‘grseeh watnons if’ teest Goes cs ae pose pe 
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masket-work—1, Among the few remaining industries of these 
savages on which I have a few words to say is that of basket- 
making: these baskets are invariably made from the best 
specimens of the common cane called prdga- which is similar 
to, if not identically the same as that ordinarily used by our 
basket-makers and chair-menders, 

2, After removing the leaves, part of the cane is eut into 
Tengths of 34 or 4 feet, and the “skin” or cuticle is shredded off 
into strips $ or 4 inch wide; the remainder of the cane is 
split into as long pieces as. possible, and the “skin” is ent into 
strips somewhat narrower than the others; shorter lengths of 
the canes form the “ribs” or stakes," in and out of which tie 
strips aro woven or “slewed.” 

Jn onler that eh task may stan stony it has always 
kick” like our bottles, and to construct this is of course the 
first object; when the stakes have been firmly secured in the 
conte thay am paced over a small ole sooped ont of the 
ground, and the hvel of the basket-maker is placed on them while 
the woaving is commenced ; when it has been carried on to a 
breadth of 2 or 3 inches the heel is removed, the canes reversed, 
‘and the work proceeds in the ordinary way wintil within an inch 
of the required depth, where, for the sake of appearance, the 
interweaving is omitted: cho handle is then formed out of « 
atrip of the bark of the Melochia velutina (al'aba-) ; stripes of 
tila-dy- and kdiob- aro usually added by way of ornamenta- 
tion; no method of rendering them waterproof is. known, 
Baskets are not converted into moulds for pottery; but sometimes, 
when travelling, earthen vessels are placed in’ a loose wicker 
casing, in order to proteot ther, aud at the same time to fucilitute 
their removal. 

4. Thote is a marked difference? botweon the baskets made by. 
the five boziy tribes and those manufactured by the .yé-rewa~s 
svith the lattor the work is more neatly finished, and the opening 
is small instead of being wide, as is the case among the former 

5, Haakts are used for all warts of purposes by men, women, 
‘and children, and, considering the rough usage to which they are 
subjected, last fairly well, for they seldom require to be renewed 
for several months: they are not used as strainers or colanders, 
the fine net (¢idypanga-) serving this purpose. 

‘airing, we—I. The Andamanese do not produce their stout 
cord (betma-), string (bétma-Nd-), or twine (méla-), from animal 

2 The rar baskts are small a the base, nod having no “kick * 
eg soe Socy ahs toot tla plaook between ops ees ae 

"The reader is refered to the excllont sketch of an Andaman bskot 


whic ‘n the *Joure. Anthrop, Ins," vol. i, Plate XIII, hg. 17, 
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substances, but from the bark fibres of trees and shrubs, known 
to them by the names of atuba- (Melochia velutina), prlita- 
(Gnetum edule), and yolba (Anadendron paniculatum). The 
first of these is found growing near the shore, where it seldom 
fttains «height of 20 fect; it is from fibre obtained from the 
dark of this tree that: their einctures (bz¢ma‘%d-), harpoon-lines 
(étma-), and turtle-nets ypiotepinge) are’ manufactured. 
‘When any of the articles have to be inade or replaced, it becomes 
the duty of some member of the male sex to procure a smooth 
lean branch—one which is also fairly straight and free from 
1s being preferred—and to remove the barks the cellular 
fitagumentis next scraped with a Oyrena ahell (ate) until the 
fibres which it encloses are laid bare: these are then placed in 
the sun, or before a fire, to dry ; when ready for use (i.e, when 
thoroughly dry) the ropemaker ties several ‘of the filaments to 
hhis toe and proceeds with his work by winding another strand 
Spinally round them, adding a fresh length foom time to time, 
‘hen special strength or durability is needed, a coating of black 
wax ((Gul-ptd-) is finally applied. ‘The yarn thus produced is 
termed 2eémo-inatungor When a long pioce of tte has been 
made (say 30 yards), « large portion of it is wound round the two 
Grose-sticka forming the ftegbo-! ‘Tho oporsior, having thon 
seated himself with legs outatretched, places a stick or cane 
between the big toes of his feet, and over this bar he passes the 
Aivtegho-, thus enabling him to wind it continuously round the 
other half-length of the yarn, which, for convenience sake, he 
hhas previously placed by his right ‘side, so that it is drawn 
behind his neck and over his left shoulder as the work proceed, 
After the first foot or so of the cord has been thus made, the 
operator holds or clutches that portion with his toes. It will be 
understood that in employing the sw-tegbo in the above mane 
ner, it becomes necessary at frequent intervals to unwind a cer 
tain quantity from that implement, in order to enable the work 
to progress. ‘The cord thus made i ealled Beta, and this it is 
of which their harpoon-lines and turtle-nets are made. ‘The 
bertma-ba- (lit, small b€tma-), mentioned above, is made in the 
same way, but of course less fibre and a smaller ki'teglo~ are used, 
2 For ‘making hand fishing-nets (kid-) and sleeping-mats 
(pirépa+), the fibre of the Gnetum edule (prlita-) is used ; 
in the preparation and manufacture of these, women exclusively 
fare concerned ; the first. process is to eut a number of the 
trailers into lengths which are determined by the distances 
between the knots and joints: these are held against the 
cord (used for large nets, &) powseaics the valusblo quality of 
‘arden iu the water" (ode Mowat, p.326)- 
TFidehppeni 5, wom 68, 
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thigh, and the cuticle is removed by means of the Cyrena 
shell; the underlying white fibres are left for a week of ten 
days in the sun until thoroughly dry, when they separate 
readily, and are easily worked up into fine or coarse twine, as 
may be required by the manipulator. 

3. The fibre of the Anadendron paniculatum (yolba-) is 
chiefly used for making bowstrings, reticules (chd:panga-), neck 
Jnces, and twine for arrow fastenings; its manufacture is ac- 
cordingly not restricted to eithersex, When the bark has been 
tipped of in lengths of & to 15 inohes the operator proses 
the inner portion upon his (or her) thigh, and then rapidly but 
‘carefully passes a Cyrena shell along the outer surface until the 
fibres alone remain; these are then, as in the previous cases, 
dried in the sun, or before a fire; when a sufficient supply of 
material has been thus obtained, it is made into fine twine, 
or, if not required for immediate use, wrapped in leaves in 
gnler that it may be Kept, fresh. Although apparently feo 
from any obnoxious properties, this plant, as well as the fibres 
obtained therefrom, until it is converted into twine or bow- 
strings, is believed ‘by the Andamanese to render the flesh of a 
turtle uneatable if placed near it; consequently this meat, when 
inadvertently so contaminated, is thrown away; further, no one 
who has been collecting yélba-, or who has been engaged in pre~ 
paring the fibre, can (for a period extending to three days) be 
allowed to cook a turtle, or even to accompany a party engaged 
‘on a turtling expedition! Sharks and other dangerous fish are 
also credited with having so wholesome a horror or detestation of 
this plant. (and also of Oyrena shells!) that the aborigines are 
in the habit of attaching some yé-Iba-, or Cyrena shells (or 
both), to their cinctures as a safeguard when about to swim in 
parts believed to be infested by these creatures, 

4. The yellow skin of the root of certain orchid, called r4-, 
which is commonly found on trees near the shore, is often seen 
intertwined with their yo/oa- string, in personal ormaments, 
and occasionally in the decoration of weapons, but where 

isn requisite it is of course not used, 

5. Bowstrings of prlita- and yolba- are made in the manner 
described in the manufacture of ataba- rope, but ordinary 
string is made in the following manner:—a few of the prepared 
filaments are twisted into a yarn on the thigh with the palin 
Peston rated song ot te Gostot coer eed 

into string of the desi and beeswax 
is smeared over it to make assurance doubly sure. 

6, Twine, made from the ylba-, is used in netting the 
fine chains (rab) and the reticules (chd:panga-*) ; for turtle. 

2 Tide ante Basia,” paragraph xB, 

radial Basal 5, and Appenilix B, item 42. 
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nets the stronger alwba- is employed, while for the hand fishing- 
nets (bid) string, made from the pilita-, is almost exclusively 
reserved. “In this handicraft the Andamanese are especially. 
skilful, and regulate to a nicety the size of the mesh by using the 
little or forefinger; it should ‘be mentioned that their rude uet- 
ting needles of bamboo (pédkla-t) are not very dissimilar to 
those used in Europe, Sewing is to them an almost unknown 
art, but they describe needlework by the word ja‘tke, which 
expresses their manner of uniting the large /it;po- leaves, to 
form a screen, with the pliable stem of this leaf, and also their 
mode of repairing a canoe, holes being bored and strips of eane 
(pedga-) threaded above and below the crack, which has been 
previously filled in on both sides with ¢0ud-pri-2 

Andnow, having passed in brief 
manufactures, I will bring my 
account of Andamanese life to a close with a brief description 
of their games and amusements, 

2. Unlike many Easter races they evince from their earliest 
years a partiality for active pursuits in which monotony or 
‘great bodily exertion are not entailed, and great was the delight 
Of the children in the Orphanage when they were instructed bt 
some of our English games, especially kite-lying, and see-saw ;* 
it is at the same time curious to note that, though not borrowed 
from aliens, their pastimes, in many instances, bear close 
resemblance to those in vogue among children in this and other 
Tands; notably is this the case with regard to those known to 
us as blind-man's-buff' leap-frog and hide-and-seek" 

3. With respect to’ the first-named of these, large leaves, in 
lien of a handkerchief, are fastened over the eyes, and the 
difficulties of the “blind man” are greatly increased by its 
being obligatory for him to catch the person who blinded him 
while eng pulled about, and jostled by the rest of the 

ryers. 
WL Tn“ Ioap-frog" instead of sloping, one man aquata on hin 
heels while kis companion bounds over him without touching 
him and takes the same position, to be in his tum jumped over. 

& Mock pig-hunting’ after dark is another very favourite 
amusement; one of the party undertakes the rdle ‘of the pig, 
and, betaking himself to a distance, runs hither and thither, 

2 Vide Appendic B, 

2 Fat APs Bytom of 

“beep oe 

+ Called by them ritdpe rane. nme 

§ Called by thea fob 

1 Called by them eb tango 

* Called by them ad-repaga- 
You. xm. Qe 
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imitating the grunting of that animal, while his comrades shoot 
off harmless arrows! inthe direction from whence the sounds 
until one hits its intended mark, 

6. Another variety of this game is as follows:—one man 
eaves the encampment after dark armed with tfara- arrows, 
which, on his return after a brief absence, he fires off into 
different huts, while the occupants hide themselves or run away 
screaming as if attacked by an enemy? 

7. Similarly in the sea they play at turtling: one end of a 
Jong line is held firmly by some one in the canoe, the other 
Deing fastoned to the arm of tie man who is to represent. the 
turtle, Diving suddenly into the water, he is at once followed by 
tho rest, who try to capture him, while he does’ his utmost. to 
Glude them by swimming, doubling, and diving, till’ fairly ex- 
hausted, 

8, Sometimes when they are assembled together in the 
evening one of the men will get up and exelaim, “I will go after 
the Evil Spirit of the Woods” (wai dé ve-rem-chdwgala jardke)? 
Taking nothing with him but a lighted log, he goes ‘off into 
the jungle and is soon lost to sight; his friends then call to 
hin ‘and inquire if he has caught the demon, whereupon he 
Dogins to rush about shouting and hitting about him ay if in 
parm of or staging with some one; ois next asked * Who 
are you?” (mifa ngél!)—apparently to suggest the idea that 
turing his ombat with he evil one’ he. has’ been transformed, 
or rather, has lost his identity,—the reply is given in a feigned 
voice,“ an ——" (naming some person long since deceased) 
“and ‘have come for such and such a purpose.” Something being 
thon thrown at him he threatens them with annihilation ‘unless 
they desist; still remaining in his hiding-place he amuses 
hisself, and. presumably also his friends, by singing, until at 
Inst two or threo of the company search him out and bring him 
‘back to the camp, where, with a view of keeping up his assumed 
character, he remains silont and feigns sleep, often for the rest 
of the evening. 

9, An impromptu swing is somotimes devised out of one of 
the long stout creepers, commonly found overhanging « bough 
pepensicalety from a height of 40 to 60 feet : clinging finaly 
to this they swing each othert as far as possible, just as we 
swing children. 























‘ech before wag 
‘alle lear ago 
Sams cl Grtooe, Us 
Taine of igrt2 langor. (During m visit paid to 
sland, in 1851, a jdr'awa- swing was seen sus; aon Saleen 
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10. Young men often compete with one another in swimmit 
diving feet foremost into. the water from an overhanging rock, 
or branch with shouts of delight. Sometimes they will 
together in their canoes, but this only happens on chancs 
occasions, when the idea has been suddenly suggested by one of 
the party, and not by pre-arrangement, 

In parts, where trees of the Aljinia species abound, they 
now and then vie in seeing who amongst ean force his 
Way with greatest rapidity throngh the dense barsiet_ of leaves 
and smooth stems which it presents? and thus probably. they 
acquire, in great measure, the skill which in an early seetion® T 
‘mentioned they invariably display when threading their way. 
through the jungles. 

12, At times they compete in throwing upmands a short piece 
of string, weighted ut ench end with a stone, the object of course 
boing to see who can fling highest. Similarly Cyrena shells 
fare occasionally sent skimming through the air, to test. thoir 
powers in throwing long distances? 

13, While wandering along the coast they may sometimes be 
eon playing at ducksand-drakes* with any small flat stones 
they may chance to pick up. 

14. They are all especially fond of showing their kill in 
shooting « moving object, and for this purpose select the round. 
root of a creeper called gddam-, or tba po of the Carapa obovata, 
which they roll along the ground or down a slope, aiming at it 


15. No special amusements aro indulged in by woren* whose 
chief delight seems to consist in the laudable endeavour. to 
surpass one another in adorning the persons of their relatives 
with the best design in 'la-dge, 

16. Young boys sometimes amuse themselves with wrestling 
( -) on the sand, where algo they may not unfrequently 
be observed playing at mock burials” On these occasions one 








Ret ad cil esac ashes als cae 
‘Provided also with a narrow wooden seat.) —” 
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of their number has to submit to be covered with sand until 
the head only is visible; fire is then placed near the spot 
iter the custom of their race ; for the like reason these sporta 
usually take place near some landmark, auch as a. conspicuous 
te, boulder, or overhunging rock: when the semi-interred child 
Jas had enough of it he jumps out and another companion is 
chosen to take his place. 

17. Children may also sometimes be seen diverting them- 
selves by tying a fine string to the leg of a toad or tree-Lizard jt 
this cruel sport, unless their elders interfere, is only ended by 
the death of the unfortunate captive, 

18, They are fond of searching for small crabs and fish, and 
having them cooked for a, sham banquet # the earnestness 
they display in * protending” on these occasions is irresistibly 
Cotta, and would. be. nary, appreciated by European 
children who havo experincol the delight of preparing a dll’ 
= 

19, Boys also play at seizing each other under the surface of 
the water, or amuse themselves with making tiny eanoes and 
floating them tovanls one another; they are, as I have before 
mentioned, early provided with miniature bows and arrows, aud 
encournged to become good marksuien, 

20, While the foregoing amusements are of frequent 
decurrence among the juvenile members of a comunity? the 
chiof diversion “of the adulta consists in. entertainments 
resembling the Australian * corroboree,” when dancing and 
singing aro kept up for many successive hours by moonlight, oF 
by the blaze of the camp fires. 

21. Any passing event, such as a successful hunt, an 
unexpected visit from distant. relatives. or friends, the. com- 
Imencement of a new season, the recovery of some member of 
the community from illness, a marriage, and even tho termina 
tion of the mourning period is made the excuse for one of 
thee entertainmente, 

22, Besides these smaller festivities, large gatherings of a tribe 
are also organised from time to time by the head chief, who 
fonerally receives an offer, in the first instance, from the mnembers 
Of some faroff community to give a,jey- at’ his encampment. 
As these offers are only minde when it is known tobe con: 
‘Yenient they are always accepted, and invitations for a eertain 
day are at ouce sent to all living within an easy distance. 

2 i called pom Uae. 

2 Thess oe call ob-narapee 

T baa enile™ Called by them JFére) fe alo one of their reopnned 


amusements. 
"Vide Death ena Burial,” paragraph 7. 
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23. Tho intervening days are spent by the proposers of the 
entertainment in perfecting a song and chorus, which it is 
intended to perform, and which generally has been composed 
expressly for the oocasion, by some volunteer upon whom also 
devolves the responsibility of singing the solo and training the 
so-called chorus, As a considerable amount of distinction 
among his fellows may be gained by the manner in which he 

its himself in his onerous undertaking, it will be readily 
Understood that th tyroviafore spares pains over the pro- 
paration and rehearsal of anew song, which, as he fondly hopes, 
will render his name, if not immortal, at all events famous for 
many a year, ‘The subject is chosen in reference to sone 
reoeiit or tribal exploit or adventure, and. is embodied 
in a distich, followed by a chorus, or rather refrain, which es 
‘often as not consists merely in a repetition of the couplet. forme 
ing the solo; in this refrain women alone are instructed ; the 
main point aimed at is apparently accuracy of time, for, as I 
have said in my last paper, everything, even sense, ig’ sactficed , 
in their songs to rhythm? 

24, In onler to combine pleasure with profit, sundry imple- 
ments or articles, which are moro common in their community. 
than in that of their hosts, are taken by the visitors on thea 
occasions for purposes of presentation, or, to speak more 
correctly, of barter, 

25, It is the duty of the hosts to make all nooessary pre- 
parations, to provide torches, as well as food and water, for tho 
expected guests, and to sweep the diilum-! clearing it of all 
rubbiah, lest incouvenionge or injury should be ae eincg by 
the stones, shells, bones, &c, which gradually accumulate, 
in spite of the “kitchen-middéns” so invariably found in the 
vicinity of all permanent encampments of long standing, 

26, When nearing the scene of their festivity the visitors 
pause, for the double purpose of a rehearsal and that the women 
may have time to adorn the party in their holiday suite of 

int, os these would have lost their beauty and freshness if 
ouned proviso loving howe 

247. That a weird and dramatic effect should be produced on a 
civilised mind by one of these entertainments, especially when ~ 
‘occurring at night, will be readily understood if one pictures the 
scene :—in a small clearing in the midst, or on the border of 
dense jungle are gathered a hundred or even “more painted 

£ A song that has proved a success at any of theve festive tribal meetings ig 
gia i se profits "ae erred ead ae brings all 
het to age Dog. kowereeporaer? see 


7 Fide ante * Las perieraph 6. 
» Vide ante * Hab . . 
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savages of both sexes; the moon sheds a soft light on all, while 
from each hut the lurid glare of a wood fire throws its fitful 
shadows across the scattered groups ; on one side, seated in a Tov, 
are the women who are to join in the refrain; on the other, 
in dark relief within their several huts, are seen the audience, 
‘many of whom assist in marking time by clapping their hands or 
by slapping the hollow between their outstretched legs with their 
open palms, In a conspicuous position stands the composer 
and conductor: with one foot on the pointed end of a sounding 
board," and supporting himself on a spear, bow, or pole, he 
gives the time to the singers and dancers y icking the board 
with the sole or heel of the other foot ; in this wearying duty he 
is from time to time relieved by one of his male friends and, 
occasionally, even by a womin. During the solo, which 
pee of the character of a ‘recitative,” all other voices are 
mashed, and the listeners remain motionless, but as soon ax the 
signal is given for the refrain, a number of men  emenge 
suddenly from the gloom surrounding the encampment, and 
excitedly into the arena, perforin their part with frantic 
energy, generally adding their voices to those of the women to 
swell the volume of sound. Saye at the ¢%-télatnga-* women 
only occasionally take a share in the dances, but their per 
formances are considered by some foreigners as rather suggestive 
of impropricty—with what justice Iam not prepared to say, 
for modesty, nt least, is satistied by the wearing of a larger leat 
apron than usual, 

28, There is now-t-days® but one description of dance in vogue 
with either sex, but it diffors somewhat in the two sexes, and 
therefore must be dwelt upon briefly, 

29. A man, when dancing,* ourves his back, and throws all his 
Weight. on one leg, the knee of which is bent ; his hands are 
taised to a level with his chest, and outstretched before him, the 
thumb of one hand being held between the forefinger and thamb 
of the other, while the remaining digits are separated and 
extended upwards ho then advances by sudden jerks and hops 




















1) These sounding boards (pa nga) somewhat resemble in shape the 
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taken with the leg on which he is resting, and taps the ground 
tier cvery secon! movonpnt with the sble of the other Yook; 
in this manner he crosses and tecrosses the entire bilum-, 
joining in the chorus as he proceeds, each step being taken in 
time with the thuds on the sounding-board, and the singing of 
the refrain, When fatigued, the performer makes a little 
variation by marking time in a rather odd manner, for the 
knees are bent, and the heels are raised alternately off the 
ground, the chiet point of importance being to maintain the 
‘same time throughout. 

0, Women, in dancing, swing their arms backwards and for- 
wards; at the same time the knees are bent, and they make a 
succession of short bobs up and down, in perfect time ; every 
now and then a fow steps in advance are taken, and then the 
totion is repeated. 

31. To convey an accurate impression of the exact step, or of 
the effect of the respective performances of the two sexes, is not 
‘eaay, but I trust that. the above descriptions will convey a fair 
‘dea of their general character and peculiar 

82, The alternating of solo and chorus continues for mauy 
hours, and generally only ceases with the first faint streal 
dawn, when those of the hosts who have managed to keep awake 
during the long night revel, lead the visitors to the huta they 
fare to ocoupy, and then themselves sing and dance as a return 
compliment, 

83, To o stranger not gifted with a keen ear for musio, there 
fs at first a certain amount of attraction in the oft-repeated 
fadence, bat it must be confessed that, after a residence in the 
neighbourhood of one of the homes, one learns to wish that 
their musical performances were characterised by a little more 
variety, and wore rather less protracted, though some compen 
sation may be found at night, as the steady continuance of the 
monotonous sounds has most soothing and somniferous effect, 

34, It seems hardly necessary to say that all their songs are 
sung in unison, for they have no idea of choral or part-singing. 
They appear, ‘however, able to distinguish between various 
Kinds of music, and especially appreciate the performances of 
‘our regimental bands. 

35, Dr. Brander gives a specimen of their monotonous chant 
=the compass of which will be found to include only three 
notes—in the following stave of our musical notation :— 
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6. Every now and then, as the refrain ends, the soloist 
cries — 





ba eboyi Weedate? (a) 
to which the singers respond by shouting — 
ldre-dve-d'red,} (b) 
Which soems equivalent to Trucla-la, for it has no meaning 


$6. 
37, When the guests have sulficiently rested from their 
night's exertions, they visit their special friends or relatives, 
‘and, if within the proscribed limits of affinity’ indulge? in 
weeping together ;* these visits are usually followed by an inter- 
change of gifts, the hosta taking the initiative, and a fracas not 
unfrequently ensues, for donor and recipient aro not‘always of 
4 tnind as to the respective values of their “presenta” Should. 
all, howe) off smoothly, the assemblage breaks up into 
ious small parties for hunting or fishing, according to the 
situation of the encampment. 
Peers are styled respectively the (0) arbédatnga-, and the ( 4-r@anga- 
or dryieonge, 
ther i reference to their musical ability T would here quote from 
frend who 1m ‘ad Kindly consented to test the poten 
thengioes fa thie padalr an I nanos at ttt Pe ‘2 Wo 
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5 Fide ante“ Customs, Meoting and Parting,” Ey 
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‘The syllable under stress in any word is shown by placing » turned period (') 
terre he petial cumring asic coh apecipeale 
“peered 

Fr as anv candi oey ee 
ete erate 

Bierce pais mises bea 
Gaver calste ekoninah moar pet 
Parppsd boars pos youins nat fa ecserniony bony tea wate shype 

spine fg mbar 
seep eestor ra 


Norse, 


(Dd scerntnt etre» earnest Rog in atk tingle 
Ga seca untens serine «nes 

Ga) Leto aed ui si tot a open oan nance a 
J cleat mpi 

By Ne vamohiog ea of in Bagh oy. 

UG) ie vasuhinp eno of sania Boplak bare 

(6) &is sounded after » vowel by continuing breath through the position of 
aateath wide ening ose 

(6) ay iso. lined ng, and bears the same relation to it as f bears to 
so grens Fatnpt toys andy sass oman hy do te 
pee egedy: 

Ter oul eight ef dhe inte tia ong 

Bisbee aleenes ese Tt Bisa 

) Thier is strongly tilled, as rin Scotch or Ttalian v, or Spanish rr, 

) dase seek ty sd hess ey ecadoals oh fo, Ge 
Bua for'nan ihe Ha conton at se 

oy Eas ¢ uw poured fete Taian ty uit diernt. ea 
PRG che haus papi eovbac, ta Sova oss ope ced 
a emt eta erry 
Ucar Rage. 

MED Hien ty lowed y even mut rn 6a tt vol ex 























andl 
‘not bo run on tothe preceding vowel either ae in“ lnger” oF in ‘thus 
Wesrisnparda" good, not be-ringpada, be-ring-yad-a, or W-rin-gadar tis 


‘only when no vowel follows that ag is run on to the preceding vowel. 


APPENDIX B. 
Lisr oF Onyecrs MADE AND USED BY THE ANDAMANESE? 


1, kd-rama-* Bow of a flattened S-shaped form, as made and 
used by the tribes of South and Middle Andaman, and the 





aunde by the Little Andaman 
Fide "Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” vol. vl, Plate XIV, 
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Archipelago, viz: LOyjig-ngiji-, Dayig-ytb-, ko jirweai-, dkd= 
“Erb nd ben} and cae by thea big Raroma (ons syle 
of bow), to distinguish it from the bows used by the inhabitants of 
North and Little Andaman: it is made of a hard wood, generally 
of a variety called ciai-, or—though less frequently—of the 
badama-, yi'rla-, porud-, or chirdak-* For hunting in the 
interior, the usual length ‘of these bows, for the sake of con- 
‘venience, is ubout 4 feet ; the same or somewhat larger bows are 
‘used in the open jungle, along the coast, or when shooting fish ; 
when made for presentation ruther than for use, they are elabo- 
rately ornamented and carefully prepared in every way, and 
measure 64 or 7 feet in length. It is customary to ornament 
both sides of every ba;ig bow, first by cutting a rough x-like 
pattern along the edge from end to end with a Cyrena shell, 
and then with grass or leaves smearing Abiob- (item 60) over 
‘both surfaces, to form a background, upon which they finally 
paint a design in é'la-6g- (item 88); the upper end, or nock, of 
the bow is also frequently decorated with a piece of fine netting 
called rd2- (item 42); the bowstring is made of the bark fibre of 
the Anadendron paniculatum (Andam.,yé'lba-, item 64),to which, 
to increase its strength, a coating of black beeswax (tGbul-pid-, 
item 57) is frequently applied, Children's bows only are ever 
made of mangrove wood, and then the Rhizophora conjugata is 
usually preferred? 
.—The North Andaman chiens 

shtapy sae tos tha tee they al tans aif cenpohasls Saag heat 
{how just decribed: they are also more neatly ado, aad ary never peated ot 
‘lhervise oroamented, aad are alton invariably of © uniform wed fey. t0 
Sh fot in length. "The Little Andamen and other jarene: bows! te ef-s 
‘totaly different form, and appear to bo commonly mado of wood of the tree 
Knows to them as l'foma-} 

2. réti-* The common blunt wooden-headed arrow, used 
when practising at an object:* the shaft consists of a reed-like 
variety of bamboo (Bambusa nana) called rivdi-,and the foreshaft 
is generally a piece of the hard portion of the wood of the 

1 For tho sitution of these tribes vide “Journ. Anthwp. Tuat,” vol. x, 
278, and tho map published with Pest 1 

+ Por the purports of infection abd wyata, the termination de, which 
to mort substantives, adjectives, and many adverbs is invariably dropped ( 
re vtninl mes of te ras ror cs bara ot Yon te 
‘will be found in Appendix L, Lat 


ly procurable by those living On er tear the coast. ‘The 
‘ows of the #rem-td'ga- children are usually made of wood of the Trigosostenon 


°F Fae “Sour, Anthro, Yat, ol. Pate XIV, 
1 Ibid., Plate XIV, fig. 3. a ae 
2 Fide "Tours, Anthro. Tost.” vo. i, Plite XIV, fy. 
* Fide Pit TH, "Games and Asnuereat,”paragrape 
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Areca, or less frequently of the root of the Rhizophora conju 

eae ‘the poin aeaailly hardened over a fire, and straightened 

¥¥, means of their teeth. 

+ 8. teried-! Vhe ordinary fish arrow, which differs from the 
réta- only in that the point is sharpened. 

4. Wibod? Fish arrow, about 4} fect long, made like the 
preceding varieties, but provided with an iron ‘head and barb; 
the string fastenings attaching the same to the foreshaft are 
covered with ki'ngatd-biy- (item 62). In former tines the head 
of this arrow consisted of a fish-bone; the serrated bone at the 
root of the tail of the sting-ray (item 53) was often employed 
for this purpose. 

5. #la- Pig arrow, about 34 fect in length: the foreshaft 
consists of triangular piece of flattened iron fastened to the 
end of a small stick about 4 inchesin length ; at the base of the 
head one or two (rarely three) iron barbs are fixed to the stick, 
the end of which is fitted into a socket (d-kd-chd:nga-) pro- 
vided for it in the shaft; the head and shaft are connected by 
flattoned thong about’8 inches long, made from the fibre of 
the Anadendron paniculatum, and which, before the arrow is 
fired, is always wound round the wooden portion of the foreshaft 
by twisting the Intter when placing it in its socket ; when an 
animal is struck the head of the arrow is retained in the flesh 
by the barks (arcidya-), and as the foreshaft slips out of its 
socket hy reason of the struggles and movements af the animal 
in its efforts to escape, the trailing shaft quickly becomes 
entangled in the brushwood, thereby detaining the victim and 
ensuring its capture, 

6, Fla (4kd liepa-* This, as indicated by its name, is merely 
Pain pig arrow, having no foreshaft like the more elaborate 

Ela-: itis loss effective than the latter, but more easily made. 

7. telbod Vdertdm-! 

Ta, Gla Cértdm- (lit, ancient). Fish and pig arrows, headed 
respectively with fish bone (wip fdr bal, item 53) and the 
Perna ephippium shell, which are said to have been used in 
former tins when ion was unobtainable, 

8 tligma-* Plain len arrows, ut 34 feet in 
meeernce of the wood of the Areca palm: it is said that 
when iron was scarce these were shaped somewhat like the @la- 
(item 5) or térled- (item 3), and used as pig and fish arrows, 

2 Vide “Journ, Tost vo. z 

2 tidy vos Pa RIT ene XE Be 
3 Thia, yok vi, Pate XIV, 

$ Tid, ol 33, Plate XXU, 
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7 Did, Plate XLV, fig. 9. 
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‘but now they are never so employed, being spent ae 
only forthe “sake of auld lang syne,” or to display the skill 
of the maker, 

Sora Sint Wikaeede Ret ira. 
rat plcerh trad nlpch tap wo) 
i SLE are ieeediee gerber 
TOS sie ale epee! 

9. arediitnga- or galtain-* Pig spear, generally 6 or '7 feet 
Jong; the haft cousists ordinarily ad alias chromate 
(dal-), and a large double-edged blade forms the head. This 
weapon is rarely used, the ela (item, 5) being preferred. 

Detar ehh en ren he 
See ae] PT ne dee aieaty 

10. kowai'a Coko davtnga? Turtle spear: the shaft* is a bam- 
boo (male species preferred), often 18 feet or more in 
Tength ; for the reception of the harpoon a socket is prepared at 
‘the small end, which is strengthened by pieces of mangrove wood, 
over which strips of cane are neatly tied. ‘The harpoon consists 
of a strong barbed iron head fastened to a short piece of wood to 
which a long line (G¢tma-) is attached. When a turtle or lunge 
fish is struck the harpoon detaches itself from the shaft, whi 
floats and is picked up after the capture has been effected. 

Far ee eat eeuhe ners ee See 

ek mre sion ery for, 3 eel at 
ee ae ees ae pee 

11. roko-* Generic name of the various kinds of canoes 
made in recent years* by the aborigines of South Andaman and 
adjacent parts, where, owing to the facility of obtaining iron 
tools, large dug-outs, called gi'lyanga-, capable of accommodatit 
ELEY Vo! RNY ersosa’ tre! Conmtstccon ik peace of CLE 
outrigger canoes (chd‘rigma-) with which the other tribes have 
still to content themselves. They are usually made of the 
Stgreulia villosa (Andam., 4;ja-), and are often omamentally 
painted. 

ROR ON pra SE TREDY 
(oki nei ed ed ant ae met wot 
wee wiligma-“ Paddle: aie made by women, nor 
are they of any prescribed size, this being regulated merely. b 
the fancy of the maker, and the material at his disposal ; hey 











4 Fide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” vol. vi, Plate XIV, fig. 12. 
5 Thid, Plate XIU, Bg. 8h. 








3 This shaft is called fg, and is used for poling the canoe along the shore. 
4 Fide'“Joura, Anihrop. Tost," vol. vi, Pate XII, 69. 
4 Fide Bare 11 paragraph 4, and footeote, 


ation 
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are frequently adorned by women with chevrons! (jOo-tdnté’nga-) 
of Kivb- (item 60) or fa:la-dg- (item 58). 
yoo Turtle-not, inade by men? of a stout cont 
), which is prepared from the bark fibre of the Melochia 
(Andam,, ataa-); the meshes vary in size according to 
the fancy or skill of the maker.” 

13. di‘kar-* Bucket made by the Great Andaman tribes of 
the wood used in constructing canoes, ic, Stercubia villose, with, 
loop of cane to form the handle; the implement used in 
hollowing out these vessels is the blade of the adze (.e0lo-, 
item 15), which is detached from its handle and fastened to « 
atraight piece of wood so as toform a sort of chisel, 

Norn, Lite Ananan sd ther nea: bucket ary made in tho 
Ger nay ornamented oun! to aides Wak eagw of Soe eae 
{ita a the in by plating] 

14. dcdo-* Nautilus shells painted with kd-ngatd-baj- (item 
62), and used as drinking vessels, 

15, wi'lo-* Adze: this tool is used not only in 
canoes, buckets, bows, &., but in digging graves. The handle 
consists of an L-shaped piece of mangrove wood, Rhizophora 
conjugate (Andam,, bada-), and the blade is generally made of 
fuck Pisces of iron as the keol-plato of boats formerly Pinna 
‘nd such like shells are said to have been used, but strange to 
say it does not appear that stone celts were ever 80 employed. 

16, Wdkd-." Along pointed stick of the Memecylon purcifiona, 
(Andam, petaing-) or Rhizophora conjugata (Andam., baila), 
which is used as a hoe in digging up yams and other edible 
Toots. 

{(Norn.—A similar implement is found in use among the Australians? 


17. ngdtanga-’ Pole, 12 to 15 feet long, of Bamlusa nana 
(Andam, r¥di-), to which a short piece of bamboo is securely 
fastened, with a strip of cane (Andam., prdga-), of stout cord, to 
form a hook; it is used in gathering frait—especially jack-fruit 
(Artocarpus chaplasha)—and is the only object of the nature of 
hook made by the Andamanese, 

18. Cooking pot: these are made of various sizes by 

















™ paragraph 7. 
Aiea Pe 1, 
2 Tide Part I, * String," paragrs 

Pa Pest eee nee sacra 1c 
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members of both sexes, and are shaped by the hand and eye 
only; after being sun-dried they are surrounded with, and 
filled by pieces of lighted wood in order to complete the process 
of baking. When needed for travelling they are fitted with 
Tight wicker frames (biij-rd'mata-) to facilitate their removal, 
and to protect them from injury. ‘The capacity of an average. 
sized pot is 9 or 10 pints, 

(cree gthoeb tal jr aou pti ave 6 toil = 
apis ite fron tae wae by oo iiba ot at Aenea 
19. pirketa-yenrnga-? Sounding-boards—used for markin 
time during Ape or dance’—which are scooped out of ‘the 
fallen trunks of the Plerocarpus dalbergioides (Andat., chd 
Zanga-), the wood of which is very hard; they are always of the 
samé shield-like shape, and are frequently as much as 5 feet 
Tong and 2 feet ; the concave side is generally ornamented 
with designs in whibe'clay (téla-d9-, item 58). When in use the 
‘convex side is uppermost; the pointed end is stuck in the 
ground, and kept in position with one foot; a stone is then placed 
under the board to enable the performer to make more noise 
when keeping time, which he does by thumping or kieking the 

board with the heel of the other foot, 

20, kad-' Hand fishing net constructed from the prepared 
fibre of the Gnctum edule (Andam,, prlita-) by women and 
girls, who also by its means catch large quantities of fish and 
prawns, both in streams and among rocks along the coast at low 
tide. it is about the size of an ordinary butterfly-net;. the 
frame is made of a length of a creeper known to them as d'rta- 
tit-, the ends being bound together to form a handle, 

21, job-* Baskets used by all the Great Andaman tribes for 
carrying food and various other articles : they are generally made 
by wouien® 

(ora—Tho busts made by the gree: or Neth Andanan tribes di 
tol nde tn re or Nth Andaman he dif 
eee 

21a. The jirawa-* baskets differ from those in use among 
the Great Andaman tribes in having no firm base. 

22, chdpanga-? Netted reticules made and used by women 
for carrying small objects: the string used for this. purpose is 

» Wade Pat 111, *Potery” paragraph and 

2 Fide "Jour Anthro. inks OPT PSSOCET, i 16, 

2 Fide Put II, “Gms and Amoemeates passes eo 

1 fide td Ai. fav Bal St eT 

# ede Pae Tt, # Baskt-work,® aragrapt 2 

1 Fie “dora Ante. Tat. aa, Pte SEI, tg, 
‘hi wl vi Plate XI, 89. 
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ly prey from the fibre of the Anadendron paniculatum 
(Andam., yor item 64), but as this is not always attainable 
the less-valued fibre of the Gnetum edule (Anda, pilita-) is 
sometimes employed as a substitute, 

28, prirépa-.' Sleeping mat made by women of strips of a 
species of Calamus fastened securely in the ordinary manner 
with string made from the fibre of the Gnetum edule (Andam., 
pélita-, item 65). When in use the rolled-up portion of these 
Iuals—which are generally 15 to. 20 feet long—serves as a 
ate 

284, The jaraea-* sleeping mats hitherto found have always 
been of short lengths, but as wooden pillows similar to these 
in use among the Nicobarese have been found in their huts, 
it is probable that the specimens obtained represent full sized 
og 

24. chip-* Sling or band made by women from the bark of 
the Melochia velutina (Andam., al‘al -), Which is worn like a 
‘sash over one shoulder by women, and sometimes by men, when 

‘ing infants 

‘The plain specimens are called chip-litpa-. 

‘Those ornamented with netting ehip-rdd-. 

‘Those ornamented with shells chip-ya 

25. bod-* Waistbelt made from the leaves of the young 
serew-pine (Pandanus Andamanensiui) ; the bunch of lesves or 
tail is worn at the back. 

GAP? dese mage 
foams teed wm by on ot 
entirely nude.) 

25a, bod-* Waistbelts of similar description, but having a 
Jes bushy tail, ate worn more or less generally by men end 
‘Youths of the eight Great Andaman tribes, 

26, rdgun- Belt made from the leaves of the young serew- 
Pine, which is worn by adult married women only. 

27. * Garters, which are frequently worn by men. 
ere: they are made in the same way asthe bod 
a 

28. té-go-chénga- Bracelets, also worn ‘by men and yout 
amuch resembling the last-named object. Bas 

Foote ce 

nae 

‘Part If, “Social Relations” ke, 10, 
orn Anthrop. Inst.,"’ vol. vii, fig. 27. 
Bien 
i 
ig 8” 








Plate XXII, fg. 9, 
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29. gar'en-peta-' Ornamental waistbelt of Dentalium 
AO hap teal leehy by both sexes, a 

80. bérin- jjarava-* waistbelts, necklets, and armlets, which 
are believed to be wor by men aud youths only. 

31. ifigonga-* Head-lress of Pandanus-leaf, worn occa- 
sionally by young men and women, 

The following ten articles are worn by both sexes as orna- 
ments either round the neck or head :— 





32, fna-Gla-té* .. made of fresh water-shells, 
83. pertd-.. 1! » cane ar wood, 

BL ybdeid® 1 > turtle bones, 

35. baivan-ti- ® paradoxurus bones, 

36, diku-té-* iguana bones. 

87, Bewa-td- Fed coral, 

88. rdita-tla-ta- small sea shells, 

89. reheto-td? Hemicardivm unedo shells, 





40. nygdtya-ta-* 


mangrove seed tops, 
AL. garen len ped. 


Dentalium octogonum and 
children’s hair.’ 

42. réd-.” Fine netting, plain or omamented with shells, worn 
occasionally by both sexes as necklaces, armlets, &, Baby 
slings (item 24), bows, pig-spears, &. are sometimes ornamented 
with pieces of this netting, 

43. rd-, Ornamental cord, made by men from the yellow skin 
of an orchid root, and worn round the waist intertwined some- 
times with fibres of the Melochia velutina (Andam.,alaba-). Tt 
is also occasionally interwoven with fibres of the Anadenton 
panicuatum (Andain., yolba-), in order to make ornamental 
fastenings for arrows, turtle harpoons, and personal adornments, 

44 chdwga-td~" Human bone necklaces sometimes orna- 
mented with Dentalivm octogonum. ‘These are worn as charms 
during illness by friends or relatives of the deceased, and. may 
be often seen tied tightly round the part in pain; they are also 
worn when in health to ward off disease. 











! Fide “Journ. Anthrop. Tnst." vol. vii Plate XII, fg. 35. 
} Bid rox, Plate XAT, 15, 1, wad 128, 
2 Bs, 


{Tid a yin Pate XI 42, 

* Fre Sr, Ant, Tt" ovis Pate XI, i. 40, 

* Tage Four, on" ol vi 2 

1 Mh, te so 

‘Tuite 3, 

# dn intersting deeipton ofthese aro necklace wil be found in paper 
ty De- Allen Thomson, ERS, “dors: Anthro. nse ul ssp aa 

2 Fide Your Aathrp. Uist vl Pate X19 

Md te a 

% Fade Put I Medicine,” paragraphs 27,8 

Vol. xi. 2y 
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45, chdwya Cot chéta-» Human skull, carried in memoriam 
by relatives of the deceased.* 

46. chdwga Cékd eki-* Human ja 
similar manner’ 

47. prlicha-* Bonr’s tusk, used for planing bows, paddles, &e,: 
‘as it answers this purpose, in ¢heir hands, admirably, it is much 
valued; when required for use the inner edge is sharpened with 
‘4 Oyrena shell. 

48. taili-ban'c Stone hammer, which the men now use 
Principally in beating out iron for arrow-heads, &c, and the 
‘women when making bone necklaces. 

49. chtdi-' Pinna shell, used as plates for food, or as re~ 
copiales for pigments 

50. t6lma Poko tig- and dtjma Toko tiig-* Quartz and glass 
flakes and chips used for shaving, scarifying, and tattooing? 

51. ata. Cyrena shell: great use is inade of this, and of other 
Varieties of this class, viz, as knives for cutting thatching 
leaves, for making the ornainental incisions on bows, paddles, 
&c, for planing, for sharpening the boar's tusk (item 47), for 
dressing and preparing arrows, for making the i- (item 76), 
for preparing the fibres obtained from the Melochia velutina 
(An  ataba-), Gnetum edule (Andam., phon and the 
Anadendron paniculatum (Andam., yotba-); they are also used 
fas spoons in eating the gravy of pork, turtle, &e., and are in 
fact so constantly in demand that a supply is always kept and 
carried about ready for use. 

52, ta'lay-* Hone or whetstone, which when in use is held in 
the right hand and applied to the edge of the blade, which is 
ly held over the inner side of the left foot, the operator 
seated on the ground; pointed weapons are sharpened on 
$n the usual may. 

53, nip Car bil. Serrated bone at the root of the tail of the 
sting-ray; in former times their ¢6¥60d- arrows (items 4 and 7) 
were headed with these bones, and it is believed that the early 
reports of the poisoned arrows of the Andamanese are entirely 


which is carried in a 
























3 Vide * Journ. Anthrop. Tait vl, xi, Pate XXIT, fg. 7, ° 
Vide Pat Th," Death and Bari ph § and 1, 
Vide * Sours: Anthryp. Inet," vol xi, Plats XIU, Ng. 7a, 
Fide Far 1 * Medici.” | 
* Sow, Aso. Int,” Yl i, Plat XI, fy 6, 
: 7. 
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2" paragraphs 3-8, 
“Journ: Anthrop. Inst,” vol. vi, Plate XIT, 8g. 63. 
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dluo to this circumstance ; for, owing to their fragile spikes, these 
bones are apt to cause very serious flesh wounds 

54 “gar en-. Deatativm octogomen used in the manufacture of 
various personal ornaments, 

55. rim Resin obtained froin a large tree (Celtis or 
Gizzimiere) of that name, which is used in making hi ngal-Dig 
(vide item 62), 

56. aja-pid--. Wax of the white honeycomb : it is one of the 
ingredients in_‘kéngatd-bij- (item 63), and is also used in the 
munuficture of the chd-panga- (itemn 23). 

57, tbul-pld- or feve-. Wax of the black honeycomb, made 
by a small Aseription of bee in the ‘hollows of trees? it is 
generally procured by men, and is applied. to. bowstrings, artove 
fastenings, and the hud (item 20) is used for caulking erase os 
canoes and buckets, 

mR, Mocay is cata, bubs bot wo much relied as that from the 

58. td’la-dg-* White clay, used mixed with water, for orna- 
mental painting of the person and of various articles, eg, bows, 
baskets, buckets, trays, &.: the work is done by women? wher 
ing their relatives they spare no pains in executing ‘neat 
Sasignn with tele finger-nails, 

forn.—Women during pregnancy arein the habit of nib tii 
ot hn Gas Ce Wa is aah bg ‘othe 
‘oadition,) 











59. dg. Common whitish clay, lumps of which are found 
Somewhat plentfully in various parts of the islands, Tbs used, 
mixed with water, for smearing over the body when the heat 1 
oppressive’ A lump of it is placed on the top of the forehead 
850 symbol of bereavement, and kept there generally until the 
expiration of the mourning period* It is also sometimes used 
by way of omament on the person, by smearing the trunk and 
Tobe with the wash and then, bofore it has had time to dry, 
Passing the outspread finger-tips over the surface so as to forge 
Some pattern. 

60, ddtob-* Red-ochre paint, which is made by mixing red 

1 crthowe wounds often cause great inflammation, whence w notion has been 
prevalent trom sce inet Te wg nate, hen ‘em perce 
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oxide of iron, ple. (wide next item), with some greasy sub 
stance, the fit of the pig or turtle, sometimes of the iguana, 
duyong, cy and occasionally the ol of an almond, called 2m¢f, 
is used. This pigment is applied to the person cither ora 
‘mentally or otherwise, Ttis accredited with hygienic properties, 
And from its mode of application it can be readily determined 
whether the wearer is suffering or rejoicing. ‘The nostrils and 
centre of the upper lip are occasionally painted with it, a8 the 
smell of the fat is ngreeable to them? Before a corpse is 
removed for burial it is smeared over the face and neck with 
this paint as a mark of respect, and in order to please the 
departed spirit, ¢ 
G1. tpla-, Ted oxide of iron after it has been dried and 
ipally used in making the pigment described 
ragraph. also employed in the manu- 
wax, called Ai-ngatd-baj- (vide next item). 
Red wax, generally prepared hy men, 
6, 55, and 61); fi 


















62, kd-ngatd-bi 
composed of dija-prit- rim-, and mpla- (items 56, 
the ‘bacnee ot the jammed ingredient Adi'od- (item 60) is 
substituted, ‘These three substances are melted and stirred over 
4 fire until of « proper consistency ; the pigment is then poured 
{nto sinall pots or lange shallow shells, where on cooling it soon 
hardens. When required for use the pot or shell is placed on 
the fire and the melting wax applied according to fancy. ‘The 
string fastenings of fish and pig: arrows (items 4, 6, and 6) the 
turtle harpoon (item 10), and pig spear (item 9), are protected 
With « coating of this wax, and it is applied ornaimentally to the 
food trays (item 72), nautilus sbells (item 14), and the outside 
of Iruokets (item 1); it is also used for closing cracks in buckets, 
‘nnd in canoes if not'too la 

63. ehielnga-, Blue-black clay found in small springs in the 
jungles: in ite Tiquid form it is appliod medicinally after the 
manner of Adivd-ehilnga- (wide footnote §, p. 403 

64. yolbo-. (Anniendron paniculatum), the fibre of which is 
much valued on account of its excellence; string made from it 
is used for bowstrings and arrow fastenings, for netting the 
chd‘punga- (item 22), and réd- (item 42), for making their 
various necklaces and other personal oraments, and also for 
the fastenings of knives and turtle harpoons. 

85, prlita (Gnetum edule), from the fibre of which string is 
prepared and used almost exclusively by women, chiefly for the 
manufacture of the kad- (item 20), and parépa- (item 23); it is 
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Lor sufficiently strong to serve as arrow fastenings, though on an 
i it ‘purpose. 


emergency it is used for this 
tn ibe (Heche). From Abe obtain from this 
is made for turtle-lines (b@¢ma-), nets, and cables, tl 
artton an rufacture of which devolve on men; the 
of save also furnishes the material of which the chip: 
(tem 24) or taby-slings are made, ae 
G7. potdkla-. Netting-needles, made in two sizes of 
fand used in making neta 
fore. —The (item 12) i not made with 
58. pé-chd-. Bamboo knives, which are shaped into form while 
eet tytin, then dried and charred over a fire to render thet abinrp 
and fit for use; formerly they were employed for eutting more 
and other food.! 
oo. (matehd-and pér-hd-. Two varieties of cane knives? but 
similar to item 68, 
70. tug. Torch, made 
(Crinum lorifolium) 









4 tkuta-yat-miknga-* Food tray, made by mon of some 
soft al rly the large flat buttress roots of the trees 
) made, 
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23) it is often used asa sleeping mat, and it serves also as a 
‘wrapper for bundles of various kinds, 

5, kd'pa-. Leat wrappers, a8 described above, are employed 
for storing and packing the red oxido of iron. 

76. ay Lang brishlike shavings of the Teranthera lanea- 
Jolie, prepared by ‘men with the sharp edge of a: Cyrena shell. 
‘When dancing these are often held (by both sexes) in their 
hands, or are stuck in their waisthelts or other personal orna- 
nents, 

77. kéno-? Tron knife used in cutting up food; to some a 
Weodan or iron skewers attached they aro then called chamakh 

3! 

79, Gunga, Species of apron, consisting of one to six leaves of 
ops Tuition (Andam., dé-gota-), which are fastened to the 
by women from motives of modesty ;* the leaves are 
not spread out s0 as to cover a wide surface, but: are Jaid one 
above the other, and removed separately as each becomes stiff 
and shrivelled: the reason given for the selection of this 
particular leaf is that it keeps green and fresh for a longer time 
thin any other. 

a RereThe omen of the North Andanas rin until ee yur 
worn no bong, or any tn 8 very for the change wie 

ow obwervable amoug them tn’ thi respect is to to thelr 

Inteours with the pop of South Andasan'} sn Ye Wek 

80. kai-® Bamboo tongs, made by women, and used for any 

Purpose which would involve a visk of arog or ea 
such as lifting a pot or pivee of cooked food off the 
1, kopot-. Bucket made from a single joint of the Bambusa 
gigantea, pieces of which are sometimes found on the coast, having 
flied eaboro from the neighbouring eontiuent or fun wrecks 5 
they are much valued on account of their lightness and the 
Inbour saved in making a wooden bucket (dd-kar-, item 13), 
Which being, as before described, scooped out of a single piece of 
Wood, is a laborious undertaking. 

[Norn —The origin of the déFar- is doubtlee to bo traced 0 the ho:pét-] 

82. gob-. Bamboo vessel, of which there are two varieties, 
ds (a) for us ana watersholders this ia ‘often 4 or 5 feet long, 

at the points being broken through with a spear 
Died oe othr suitable instrument, the lowest ae only being 
Jeft to form the bottom of the vessel ; and (¢) for use cooking 
‘Pot and food-holder: its length consists of a single joint 
Journ, Tost?" Plate XU, Og. 37, 


Tid, Plate XI, fg. 31. 
‘This No. ia to “ Specimens of Andamanese 


Fide Pur T,"Prycholony sod Sora,” parsgraph tse footnote, 
* Fide Maours Alina” wl a Pete SN Gene 
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APPENDIX F. 
Srecnees or THe Sourn Axpamax Laxouace, 


Bie ei la te poet reese ape de ed 
‘indeed (name of tribe) jungledweller. my village of name 
iesareta | jor be aarptisse” widest apeys tad. tt tiga 
(name of village)."sen frum far. Tt, aayioek os bees Beet ee 
ee ae tihie ewe) Ihe, med-ardivrs os ‘baba 
Brains Vici, emcee eats a tn aires ees 
os fas Weds trvieln fy Foltve argete” te 
ate Fee Ppp ota 
ak ne BLS AgTIOG ctieie ot Fleet 
i ise wie ‘tie “The” altos ‘ivaye ter “or 
ty bovob, atte 
inp ret ee, se ‘fot paint, also 
rete, Abts cht: panga, tte dad, 
reir eae ela See ening, 
aie Ming ig ee gira 
i SE ae ako: xy, also hones, also sleeping-mate, 
Te edn Bewi 
od hon 


Rete hepaone bod Kenwat stole romiatvyae abbey 
‘arriving seconling-to-custom 


wwike tied lolew ange a pire 
iat 

dace: afterwania all” hinge ter, thea etn a of 

ete hinge ibe apis ope, a pana 
Gra for —_constmen of (i.«., with) posession 


orate 
Wealden) ptntaids  ormalcr innate) 
arxtnagiylwitiinge  tremdebale 
toainen ese acompanying in jungiebeat pedo. 
& trie Hebel mada min ardive, Kokiben Fla, 
Aagy two (few) afterwards “we things al” such ar” pgs, 
Plat, ehd, wi Beja, ge bied, 
‘iron, knives, adzes, bottles, turtle-unguent (red paint made with turtle-fat), 
Petite sonter- sha, Pine cla, Pelli sCegonum Hamiscrioe ode 
Guth, igotuge lon Grok gete exingeidig, ehtleptle apd 
tam, tring i) nerd hich Tavng en tikelvedo then 
urn (hoe). 
epee eae eaerteretpet bin a 
Trust as constinen to. ») hunting by, poy ‘palng by 
Barty paca enere ten seri yatta ht 
Al” meaner (other means) by ener tocdtiticulty” wot” no 
set erowitgs lenivdig.wib tittreat ylt Sedarada 
‘wejungledwelers to abo sewn every food all (ors). 
SB getorme ttre get Sed len detitegie 
Wojengleaen all” miny mon dicing ova hemes in Toko’ Sip 





aL 





-* 
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vipat te rn Rn tt, iy mi gl oe 
Se cer ae a ee 
ae, ec eee eo 
cleat ia Peat 
Sica mins eee ee 
ih ee oe 
Seite ope chaste Fn 


wesbiftourquartersdo, moon one in own villages to return: 
6. mitiybirdes len arybto tek eremtitga attbaba 
‘Ouratribesmen among costtmen from (than) jungle-men numerous 


Sk haba mabe 9% fee gi ta, 

Phage gree many we" boon hod ae 

7 HAUL hme ln mebrdarn thon Phan lagi vit dg 
STeat winks in yo" tll” own vn ilngm “Sear food pice Siar 

fyeubigite pit page Vey nite Ueranals). mabe Hesirtngs 

Morten (tg tar! Torts eis constantly 

Bike sbtediy rémaateyete 

fe and” ng 

Gno Pt bret ln Tekin Polite igh med irdive bade 
‘Wheo"ur ings i eny ove dio then "wea 





= 
(ee ig) 0 er i) 
Ba ate omits bs tr 
ea eps Ae Eg 
anaes f 
ee esis cas co 
ama 
CR Rn Mgr os 
Pikes pepe ien | 
Rear erie 
herp oiee ioe net 
eg 


peiieteareenton, 
LL med.eremdga arybtonailan drler?alek j2langa fie Hance 
Mehapepere amen is canmy cigllg “desea 
site Fedére aibbickie Grlalen metat bora dtbedig hickichallag-tha 
Trot Because of we always our rublish and. foodrefuse Bear 
Birks yee, Hianchds etal barat len stan jalag yotade, 
feaiter not" therefore our village in smell bed not. 


3 Terminalia procera, which Sowers about the middle of May. 
Tacha 
2 Fide Bae, Hahationg” paragraph 8 and 4, for devrption of ten 


varieties of huts, 
“Fide Part I, “Death and Burial,” paragraph 7. 
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1B mblet arytto len bedlig bara ihpér Meo. ddiohb GreIb¥n 
fit cian pop catag ore’ vlage: foe ss aay oe cae 
gar tbe pitt, orot-dibe dtojaraagejelate. 
scons for dl herr (Cay tbe rst of then) contanly‘lgrate 
TA med-Premiton ays Tete tapi 
Ue jungle dwellers const of villages Bear 
Meesiriim digade, jars Pigrt Blt len dvlaga Prom lb bode dna Prem 
isenmidlese many” “oe” nfdaty alvajejongle denon bot engl 
Babi on iho grb, 
dlls tn dene not 


UA tbikede ta trem koktirr ten Wraga-dedig wat det 












(cae ct ti) Sf jenge- mae pag” deat 
Pronltge stehaleigiclipe, neha take oer hte mardi toh 
fenpedveers momeroe ‘woedla” "we ereiter that. ther asain 
fsthiia. bree in tderbalch. "chdepeitlenge livid tor 
Servet. jung arejoher socntons (nls cafe Delags) ise nee 
fagehi  Dvlge. eel A Gebiib hoigapeyt arora 
(Gerda smal) god (ind tel) a 





Mopenen thls itrama Soweaayy ror 
Lh medardire 48g gtb Obbedly hL-A thm Monee Wath, 
cd it) 


Weal” (ame nod aame of iri) of” easton Knowle 
tht eheve makel pire) ch bhdly sab bojeuet sales 
thet owns anong lowe (ante) 

ta aBPilg Premlgn, Bio Bedig Premtiga dyer jtbaba 
everson" joc pete she i hinged eines 

din let Ghejtranga biduke Phos ¢hen bd lew Bedig 
Iratatifngle in “Iaiteallydwelldo “own ‘own, eoeampment fa ala 
Srey bight hee tedare te 

de, Grane of tits) “of hear-atjungle small beau ot there 


jee, ne 




















ae soma f] Sy an egiaeeae Py 


SE a care em nat wore et 








‘a XiaNaaav _ 
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APPENDIX G. 


‘Tae Sevex Fons or tie Possessive PRONOUNS IN RELATION 
TO PARTS OV THE DODY (HUMAN AND ANIMAL), 





ee 
Ex—it chéta boa 








Mis head ia large, 
i beod Tange 
n, 
Kio» de of flgers Xbro-mt 
rapier es fe 





Yond; io sole af foots 
Inwchley Vidor Naik be 


fs whoa toes 
‘a, email toe} givebul, heel td, ankles 
thtg’ ‘ne Etanpe, sta chan 


a 
ST ioc 
Be a sy 


m1, 


sg a ne, el 
ah, tr et el 
Ril a Rr 
eae ake 
felts chgey eles tek, 
eS cor 


Bem do baiya tml nd eat Pb page, 


cath, larg tort 














‘a 


An Press lirtn ale tong beards, Ese 
1. 
ha Body: dam ond ny ack» gb 
ifn shotdecdiedes pSlaae 


lp) pesca edt} 
‘ei ca, pe toe 
ily pet omar 













fmm Sell Bat Soren! 

Tis, nee Epi hongh s pireik niby 
; Bhai, diet ee 
edeiriec edi y a 


omentum 





tte At, ot 


mean of the riyiri-gimel, « 
enciption of the rapsrigitme, vide Past Ti, precip 
















* These words generally take the sbbreviated form, di, agi ke, 

















a a a) 
ener es ee 
Art musnute ealdo P 7 reine | sone 
eee i : = 
Er orit egae ss att Tin b= cantn 
pe yey 
ipierowney pia | mest |] | ogesurel- sure 
Bien sae See Sey rs 
ont ed ~oeeataonre | aban re 
Pint mcth nae 
3 pose m0 wens |~ = reere 
= mid 
1S ncn Gea el = eens = ope 
3 (— wore ome 
ee maces teers! 
«=F Shawoeamicumesey | |- Ee ER Los, 
= vate Mapes Ro ed 
5 Teentaal eas || €] 
Scio tiem ret at crete |] [7 eer ose 
See NG | canes abe eee 
Sa apes estes Ne hn 
eet mk |p > teh > 
ae | ceca iid aiid 
D2 getencomers | mer |p = meebo 
: Teno we china) Sole ~ earesena == ater 























wee tomat | eons | worm mn homet | 
uptown | wee mu ye eee | sepa eat 


suowvry SQOTIVA AIK 40 IST] Y ANY ‘SuAHLOR XROOAM ARNL TINA ANY ‘GOOMNAGIVR as 
PxHIAG SIMOM OSAOK AG ANTON FomNY «NY», BILL 40 ASK] Y HAM UENLADOL ‘erunAr waded 40 SET 


Ht XIGNgddv 


























APPENDIX L 
List oy Tens INDICATING VAnious Decrees ov RELATIONSHIP, 
silos stg tine 
Spee, Lasting nt 
meitectegren rahe esr 


my von (if over 3 year of ng, father 
‘peaking) 


Mar odie dar diydite, 


miele | ners ae 
sy tuehen it ander Bye of 00% | ae hte! 
Reel ey 
thot pailagy 270" St) dae divert) dor bath epail 


yh rt Spam of ag) [tera db tere 
ig 7 6) | ae a a Pri 
i 


dah otey dab ight dd obj 
Sa spr gu tno 
peaking 


arab. 








dra batola, 


dea balole-pail. 


area Wee 
Aa Moet oa 

opine iter 
Big ohn teat | alae 

s dee ahaa; deed hint) ee 








my younger brother (male 
“peaking 





i, ae ae hie t cega” 
amy younger or female hg grer d - iS 
Mating ie OE le | pel dar eesngrpes dor 
anced tbborey ame th bange-; amet 

a ibtongee 









‘hare; 
» Vide Appendix K. 
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younger brother (wale or female 
Spa) ne 
my elder sisters (wale or female 

peaking) : 


‘may younger sisters (male or femalo 
ay father's brother (cer or younger) 
ty motes other ee) 
ny ft 


my notier siete ©) 
‘my father's father's brother's (or 
clr (62 
ep al 4 
Serre pancie 
Imi t's Madd (Gide) 
wi 
splat etl ay 
I fata’ citer der or occa 
my mother’ ater 
By hers bates wt 
By note ies 
By grninctien ty puaasat | 
Bey se Ea aa 
Ry mothe mole cr eee 
Eyhiotntssinoce” = 
Sr 
Tete’ sie (sex and 
pens * ¢ ee 
tile bth wite sit) 
ties non” (ede tes 
“spenking) 



























‘my sister's son's wifo (male oF feral 
TTR tsi 
Temas) sts wile (aale of mae 








dar bi. 


dar ba lai iyéite, 


dar bapait, 


dar bi 1d tkeyéte-, 
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any alt -brothers (op ali) 
‘cousin's (male ia 





my father’s brother's son, 


oa one eel seating) 
ry 
Yea or female ee 





mylar ater tt 
‘unl ot female peaking) c- s- 
iy ie aires wt wht 
Tlrine cr consanguine (sale or 
Temale speaking) ss seas 
xy fathers brolers v's “vite, i 
(alo or frat pea 

of ates ite ane 
By mtr brane sory 
younger (ale or female speaking)». 
ay ae iter ein a 
a wl of ya sie a Taitbrothen if 

ger (wale or feral pesky 

2 who my comngtne Te 
‘brother, fyouager (male or female 


my father's brotiver’s sider daughter 
‘(male or female speaking)... 
father's sister’ elder daughter 


of ght 
{ale or ferale g 
sy mother's aateDe eee douglass 

‘eal or feuale speaking) ss ss 

















dor ba 16 ih-yt-te. 


dar ché‘bit entbbare; dar chi bit 
enté'kare, 


dar divatiaga-, 





dar ché-bilenté-bare lai ih-yitten, 





dra ché-nel Benth be yoten, 
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le alse, whether striae ot 
Semergise (mane or female speak- } diva ehd-aol d-enté-ba yd-te-. 
my fitners prota’ songerdaughter 

(imale oF female 













eae 
te cs | dar dling pe 
speaking) 
Deitic srr gone 
alae eal ae) = 
ee Pape 
iy younger half-sister, if conssnguine inga-pail-5 ejinga- 
De ale or temaispehing) ov, | “pal ote? orfargepat 
my father's these dates 
Trac (ral or fen pending 
say tars naer's eer tougtey 

















Tratand (aml or 
amy mother’s brother elder daughters 
“hand (ale or foal opnkng) | de chine eld bay dike, 


Phrasal locas stg 
eee 
Manis oc eocegutse one 
Se 
ee iietint st ceases 
ve eye 
2 emote acd ng oan Oe GPRS 
Mehta ite pak : 
-notbers sister's younger daughter 
and (aloo eae eas 
eo a ae Eater 
tig dead cote La 
tide, younger al re 
amy grandfather (malo or” female 
toler (ale or 
, fants oP matte 
acathers twiher (alo 6? 
Oe etl aati 
amg elder sister’ husband (anlo oe 
els ting 
2 aia. 

















tea mirmola, 





‘my wife's brother (if older) 1 
‘my Tband’s sister’ husband (i 
(BY wiles sister (oder and 


* Otherwise her nate would be employed. 




















ea 
en 
Eats 


ing) 
| mya ber i jou 
Meet oe 
Besar ering 
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APPENDIX K. 


Tast or TenMs Arpuiep ro MALES AND FEMALES PROM BIRTH 
TO OLD AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CON- 


mimiox, &c. 


Males, 








Dano the hard od 
fourth years 
rg fos ten yum 


DEE ei {he lrenth and} 


oar of age (the ordi- 
inary “fasting” perio) 


fer bikin 
Tee 


‘From twelve to a} 


first mouth) 


From then till he be- 
‘comes father 
bachelor only 


ae 
oe 


Ful grown (whether 
Taare or ings) 


Kewly married. (Baring 
Sr few dae ony) 
Nowly rouried (ring 

ot fw oa oni) 
AMarsed 





Gh giemal 
abwira 
igati-go- 
abderebit- 
abwira-g 





areired-; dng tag go. 








ag 











The tern obltpom 
is lied o 8 
toy whoa al 





the 
the probationary 
at a ace 


canst Sitges 





it se are 
eld pe ba 
During the St twolor 
ret month after the 
outh of hal i 
‘alieimete® Eltnger 








* Signin testicle, 
"Titi jungle bed ot lane called ig 


* A child. 


3 A bachelor. 
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Females. 
ahde rete | Meter 3-6 on : 
Prresin 2) ‘Rapp on pel who 

| eaarges set 





deat 





= 


Alter breakin aca 












ret 
ma, | = Piste 

om tae 

(oucwitine || abe 
isle 
eo sat cea 
erly sarod (Qs are Satie : 
coding anh} rater! Gacy |{ agp to ome 
el hic 








= Apter, 
+ eit 











ey lewere eee Past I,“ Titntory Corona) this term 

i tied meray to imply asteston, durig'n pera arying om os to fosr oe 

are yeary ttn eras favourite ates ice Pea 
juogle bd of eaves called ts 
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APPENDIX L. 


List oF soe or THE TREES AXD PLANTS IN THE ANDAMAN 
JUNGLES, 








Remarks, 





| Burm) Kanyin 
Ceara tpn, No) 
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eae | sacar ree 
fe i (‘aati 
Sa PORN arte 
rhe 
fe +] tia Woodier.» | (burn) Malate 
Ee aie 
Hime (2).0 |? Uruquiers gymnorhize | (Burm) Bysdo, 
Abate Yiu hopin 
ae accel ee 
buita- (0) (6) Artocarpus chaplashe «1 (fire) Tonnage 
Mpa (0) (A) (probably peltata)) the. tele colette 
21 Ir te sae | aaa 
Ccoeth +] Indien) tho abel! in eaten” and 
re 
Biraga- (0) avet 
fete 
oe 
pee 
ae eee 
Serer 
euiee 
Sour ead 
Geel 
Senbtoe 
1| (lurm,) Jak pened 
| di) de 


ropa (0) (0) (0) 
ae © oe 





ool {int 


(Wurm) Gangua 


.| (Burm) Phieuniiee. 


Burm.) Nyasa, 
{tint Wain phat 


(arm) Kanazo. 








| Burm.) Tidhadee, 


















cin pound, 
emecylon parideram, 
fi Bastard ebony,or marble 
Diaeppree re “if ‘wood (infor rarity), 
ae Fibre extenivly wed 
eae es 


+] Gnotam edule .. 
Afectia bij 
Dorris 





(arm, Kinder 
Used for making. the 
: { shea tendo, 


berm) Ypeentp Ror 


-| Dhunoy loaf palm, 


: e aK 
fia io 










Used for making the 
shafts of the r-fds, 
Wrléd., and t6tbide 











Cults or Giromniera | (Burn) Zing, 
2a cloorye "| (hur) angen 
Pecrgrn | pees ieee 
[Fermin lata @) | Cras Ngee. Ne 
or Kyi nahin 




















Additions Noten, 


(©) Heart of the tree is eaten. 
[portion of spathe is exten. 
tine wed is manna of saping mats. Leaves used for thatch- 


©) 
Taare nt ty women a aro (leaps reten lg aed fr fue ne | 
opens 1 pli ithe tne a el hbo at (aay 


taiching for scene (ede appene B, item 74), for 
corp, fr facing food fr journey, das tod poor 











Ferre susie te ete 
(Repl Seno erty ie bre Be 


APPENDIX M. 


‘List oF SHELLS COMMOXLY KNOWS TO THE ANDAMANESE. 














1 To the ey. LJ. Warnefon, formerly chaplain a te Andaman Tama 


indebted for the clamical names of many oft 
‘denotes those that are cooked and ratra. 
denotes thore that are cooked anil caten by married persons osly. 
VOL. XI. 20 


sells im this Lit 














"| Conus nobilis). 

















Journ, Anthrop. Tust,, Vol. XI, Pl, XIE, 





TNT Mian waren 














Kuruwinr reve went gst pom me 





“ PALRoUTMe vine raerunerse, 
’ ‘From Bed of the Thames, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Paxourrio Tueu 





NT Yow Tux Bao ov tHe Tastes, 


In tho last number of this Journal (p. 230), reference was made to 
& palolithio flint implement from the bed of the Thames, which 
‘was exhibited before the Institute on May 9th, 1882, ‘Mr. Lambton 
‘Young, the owner of tho implomont, has since presented m photo- 
engraved block, taken from n aketch by Mr. G. M. Atkinson, and 
from thin Mock Plate XII has been print. ‘The following par 
ticulars have boon obligingly furnished by Mr, Atkinso 

his remarkably fin palolithi Hint implement was found darin 
the process of excavating the bed of the Thames, for the purpose o 
Iaying the foundation of one of the piers of the Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge, now called the Vietorin Bridge. Tho Act of Parliament 
authorising the construction of this bridge, for H.M.’s Commis. 
sioners of Works, was passed in 1845, and the work was commenced 
in 1851. The bridge, which is suspended from chains carried over 
two piers, 704 feot apart, forms a line of communication from the 
bottom of Sloane Street, Chelsea Bridge Road, across the river 
‘Thames to Victoria Road, east side of Battersea Park, Surrey. In 
1854, Mr. Lambton Young, C.E., while superintending tho di 
ing out of tho coffer-dam at’ the Surrey-sido pier, 18 feet below 
the bed of the river, fortunately observed and rescued the interest. 
ing object represented in Plate XII. 
EC Boucher do Perthes in 1047, Grob dzeoted. attention to thie 

‘of flint implement, which he found in the drift at -Abboville 

and other parts of tho valley of the Somme. By the discoveries of 
Colonel A. Lane-Fox (now General Pitt Rivers) in the High-terrace 

vel at Acton, in May, 1871, the subject of palwolithic weapons 
{tho valioy of tho ‘THanen waa ‘rouge the prominonce it 
deserves. It is noteworthy that at Acton, 70 feet above high water 
mark, just resting on the London clay, implements of the drift 
typo wore found; and in tho bed of tho Thames, in « similar posis 
tion, Mr. Young’s very perfect specimen was obtained. Tho plate 
ropreonts a front and a side view of the weapon, with a section of 
the river-bed. Tho greater depth of water at the point where the pier 
is placed, was caused by constant dredging for some time previous 
to the commencement of the works. ‘The sand and gravel was, 
Prior to this, 18 feet thick abore the imploment 

In connection with the subject of palwolithic implements in the 
‘Thames Valley, attention may be directed to the discoveries of 
‘Mr. Worthington G. Smith, which have frequently been submitted 
to the Institute, 
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Nore 10 a Coxmumoation “Ox tre Sunvivan op Centar Radiat 
‘Fearones.” By J. Park Harsisox, Esq, M.A. 


‘Tue omission of minus signs in Tables I and IT, on p. 249 of the 
last number of thi Journal, having rendered it neCesary to reprint 
the tables in a correct form, the opportunity has been taken 
advantage of to withdraw two of the skulls (numbered 268 and 
270 in the Thurnam collection of Anglo-Saxon crania), which 
presented features belonging to the round-harrow type of mé 

Deducting the values of their masal projections, the average in 
the case of the male skalla, in Tablo 1, ia precisly the same. ax 
in that of the female skalls in Table II, on an equal number 
of examples. 





‘TABLE L 
Biour Mata AxowoSsxow Skvuns. 

* owas No, 2 Naa projection, 
ss Syl jeu Oe 








‘TABLE It. 
Erour Frotane Axaro-Saxox Sxvxis. 
Mascon Xo. 
aes 
30 1 
Sob 
365 1 
205 
Ser 
269 
232 





Average .. “O12 y (08 em) 


‘Tho skulls withdrawn (Nos. 268 and 270), which were obtained 
from tho cemetery at Long Wittonham, in Borkshire, are distin- 
guished by very receding foreheads, certainly not a Saxon feature: 
Aud other osseous remains at Long Wittenham were evidently those 

of a taller race than tho Saxons. The thigh-bones of the men, 
7} Anatomical Sfuseum, Cambridge, 
yg blersce in lengths from taaon to man and @ zo point balfannch 
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‘as described by Mr. Akerman, were from 20°5 inches to 17°5 inches 
Jonfy, and in one grave he found a thigh-bone of » woman exceeding 
20 inches in length. Some of the objects, too, interred with the 
‘skeletons, were such as aro seldom found in Saxon graves. The 
skulls miy havo boon, either pry Brith or purely Anglian. a 
cither caso it seemed better to exclude them, though la 
“Anglo-Saxon.” 

‘The skulls numbered 244 and 247, in Table T, with an asterisk 

ixed, were derived respectively from the cemeteries of Fairford, 

oncestershire, and Kilhnm, ia the East Riding, Cross fibulw of 
considerable dimensions; found at Fairford, resemble forms com- 
monly met with in Anglian cemeteries of the midland counties, and, 
0 far as observation has yet extended, are not found in the South 
of England ; * the inference being,” as Dr. Thurnam said, “that they 
are Anglian rather than Saxon in their origin and use.” Kilham, 
also, is probably a mixed cometery: and the nasal projection in 
skulls Nos. 244 and 247, with their somewhat receding forcheads, 
and features more pronounced than in the Saxon, indicate Anglian 
admixtare, but not sufficient to justify their exclusion from the 
tables. 

Some donbt has arisen in my mind whether the second example 
ofthe German profile in the “Cranin Ethnica” (viz., that of the 
“Franc Ripuaire,” from the Lower Rhine)* is sufficiently 
Teutonic to be chssed with the Saxon type pore. Also’ the 
Frankish graves contain objects which are not found with Saxon 
interments, eg., the large cross fibule, already alluded to, and the 
Francisea axe, a weapon used by the Danes and Jutes, but not by 
‘the Saxons proper. a 

Inquiry having been mado as to the estimated age of the ancient 
Britons md Saxons, whose profiles are contrasted in the communi- 
sation to which this note is an appendix, the average for the 
former (included in figs. 1, 23, p. 246), ns given in the “ Crania 
Britannica,” is 47. But the five skulls from Derbyshire (not six, a 
stated in error) belonged to individuals whore average did. not 
xeon 40. The age of the Anglo-Saxons (fg. 4) appears to have 

n 97. 

‘The averages in millimetres wero obtained by calculation, except 
in some cases, where measurements wero taken @ second time By 
callipers, graduated for the purpose. 

‘The following additional corrections are required :—p, 240, 
ine 12, for Humphrey read Humphry ; p. 250, line 16, for four read 
tteo;; p. 250, line 23, for “08 read -30. 























{The srerage nasal projection of the skulls of the round-barrow men, 
obtained in the same manueras in the Tables, is double thet of the Saxon sulle 
#* Grania Ethnics,” Plate XOVIIL; soe also Plate LXXIX, p. 408) te 
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‘Tux Nantoxar Ermyovootcat, Museum ar Lavoe: 








additional buildings, and Mr. J. D. E, Schmeltz, formerly manager 
Of the Godefroy Museum xt Haburg, haa boon’ appointed eurator 
The ethnological objects in the Model Room of the Ministry of 
Marino, and those in the Royal Cabinet at, the Hagne, will be 
transferred o the newly organised Masco, whi then contain 
‘about 18,000 specimens. It is hoped that the International Colonial 
Exhibition, to be held this your at Amsterdam, will offer an op 
tunity of still further augnienting the collections, Medals will be 
tiwarded to thoso donors who prosont gifts of importance, 











A Scunwn oF Axrinorooor. 


Ar the Montronl meeting of tho American Association for tho 
‘Advancement of Scionce a paper was read by Professor Mason, on 
“A Scheme of Anthropology.” This papor waa designed to onnble 
authropologats to ela ify tote materas, and aio to indicate the 
stops of progress which are involved in n true sciontific investign= 
tion. For thix purpose the Greck words, Genea, Graphe, Logos, and 
Nomos, wore employed ax tho suffixes of several series of terms. 
For example, the whole study of man would be represented by the 
four words, Anthropogeny, Anthropography, Anthropology, Anthro~ 
ponomy. ‘The first word covers all investigations referring to the 
crigin of man, the second to correct observation, the third to 
classification, the fourth to the discussion of the laws of the science. 
In like manner, Professor Mason suggested, for ancient history, the 
terms, Archaogeny, Archeography, Archarology, and Archesonomy, and 
for modern anthropology, several series of four terms each, begin- 
ing with the words, Biogeny, P iy, Glossogeny, Bthnogeny, 
yeny, Sociogeny, and Mythogeny. For tho study of the relations 
Jaa and kis environment, the speaker adopted the terms, 
Hecioyeny, Heriography, Hesiology, and Hexionomy. 
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Tuty 1mm, 1882. 


‘A Special Meeting held at No. 4, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.7, 
: ‘nviation of the President and Mra Pitt Rivers] ve 


Liout-General Pret Rivens, F.RS,, President, in the Chair, 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The following Paper was read by the author — 


On the Loxceviry of the Romaxs in Nour Arnica. By the 
Right Hon. Loxp Tatnor pz MALAuiDE, ERS, FSA. 


‘Tue subject of longevity has long engaged the attention of 
‘curious and learned men. 

‘My friend Mr. Thoms has written an exhaustive work on the 
subject, which is doubtless familinr to most of you. I think he 
has proved that in many instances the ages of men have been 
exaggerated, and that there is not much trustworthy evidence on 

ject.’ I fear that there has been some mistake as to the 
age of my countrywoman, the celebrated Countess of Desmond, 
T am, however, inclined to believe the story which Henry 
Jenkins told of his having been prosent at the battle of Flodden 
Field. This would make his age above 157. 

‘The imperfection, and in most cases total absence, of registries 
renders this case incapable of proof. ‘The same objection applies 

VoL. XI 21 
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to the Russian cases, which are quite as wonderful as anything 


T am, however, disposed to attach more faith to the Roman 
cases, and Iwill give you my reasons at length at the end of 


this paper 

North Afriea was covered with Roman colonies and 
in, and, fortunately, numerous inscriptions have been 
discovered which throw much light on the economic and 
administrative state of the Roman Empire, 

Mr. Renier has published a collection of these, and a still 
‘more complete series is published by Mr, Willman under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of Berlin. Upwards of 10,000. 
inscriptions are thus calendared, all found in Algeria or Tunisia, 
and overy day fresh ones come to light, 

One of the most remarkable monuments of this kind is the 
Tomb of Precilius, the goldsmith at Constantine, which, when 
first found, was decorated with numerous statues and curious 
mosaics, but has been allowed by the Fronch authorities to be 
utterly gutted and destroyed. It contained a metrical inscrip- 
tion which, though not written in classical Latin, is interesting, 
and presents a graphic account of Roman domestic life. It is us 
follows ;-— 

io ego gui taco rersibus mean vitam demonstro, 

eo lr rls terra a 

Bhasin ine nie Ghtee eaee tam, 

fnnibus communis oge Cui non misertus ul 

Rin, laxuram semper fulton eum saris nica 

‘ale post obitum dowsinw Valeria won feat pion 

‘Vitam cum potal grata, haul eum confuge fans. 

Ere pate aa ge gee 

Seer me ee 
tim. 














pan eer ig ihn ope 
lh a 

ay teeny pe eink la ceca wo Glen 
Foot ones tera ths 
‘Twas always gay, and hospitable to my dear friends 

per emny Hear 

seeremeny Heat 

Seamied stig ire era ham 

Sotiris peep Sl Scere aon, 

Alive T the titles which you read, as Fortune willed it. She never 
Follow me in like manner; here I await you! Come, 


ee: 
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Dr. Leclerc has made a summary of the ages of persons whose 
fanerary inscriptions are given in Roaier’s “Noousl'Inserigtions 
Africaines.” number of persons who reached the age of 
from 80 to 90 and upwards is very considerable, He reckons 
80 deatha between the age of 90 to 100, and 230 between 80 
and 90. 

Be following is a list from Numidia (Province of Constan- 
tine) — 





110 years 
6” 
10 
16 
125 

17 
131 
us 


per was written many mors have come to light, 
‘To take a single locality, Mastar, which appears to have been 

a small town, its cemotery has yielded the following names:— 
re as oa 












eer Trey 
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L will give a few specimens of the style of the inscriptions, 
which show the methodical manner i, which, the ‘ages are 
recorded -— 

Ixscntrrions At CARTHAGE, 
Christian, 
DM 8 
FELIX CARARI 


‘SER DONATA ¥IL 
‘TABELLARIVS PIS 
VIXIT ANNIS PLVS, 
MINVS XXXX viCTO 
RIA CONSERVA FECIT, 


DMS 
SVLIA RY 
FINA PIA VI 
XAT ANNIS 
XXXV FLVS 
MINS. 
‘Now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 
212 





Pnovince oF CoNSTANTINE, 


1. LYGr FIL 
i TA MARC 
D HLA YA OxX 
DXIL, HS. 
(Annuaire de Constantine, 1862.) 


DM, & 


ver, 
HISTRVIA 
YANNIS, 
xxv, 


‘OEMINIA AP 
MATHONA Yea 
XXCL HS. (180 years), 


(Annuaire, 1866, p. 43.) 
NAVA 
xt 

(Annuaire, 1866, p. 52.) 


‘T, FLAYL 
VB CAS 








V8 VA 
OXY H. 8 (113 years), 
(Annuaire, 1866, p. 73.) 






iy Doak, 

1 conorv i 
+ YS INFI 

‘YOIANYS: 
VA OxX 

(Annuaire, 1866, p. 157.) 

MAMSY 

P, VIX. AN 


xt 
DMB 


CE ee ee 


Annuaire, 1868, p. 224 
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In considering what machinery the Romans employed for 
determining the ages of citizens, we must first advert to the 
duties of the censors, 

The censors, the most important officers, if not the most 
ancient, in the Roman Commonwealth, are said to have been 
first appointed by King Servius Tullius, and they retained their 
functions during the whole of the Republic, and the beginning 
of the Empire, when they merged in the crown. 

Their duties were manifold, ‘They exercised what our neigh- 
ours would call a police de maurs, and fixed the position of 
citizens, particularly senators and knights. 

‘They’ also managed, in conjunction with the questors, the 
finances of the State, " These aro matters with which we have 
nothing to do, We shall therefore consider their duties as 
managers of the census, or enumeration of the people. Accord- 
ing tothe quaint language of the twelve tables, Censone poi 
‘wvitates, soboles, familias pecuniasque censento.” “The censores 
fare to inquire into the ages of the people, their families and 
servants, and also their incomes.” 

Bach citizen had to give an account of himself, of his family, 
and of his property on oath, First, he had to give his full name 
(prenomen, nomen, and cognomen), and. that of his father, or if 
he wero a freedman that of his patron, and he was Likewise 
obliged to state his age. 

vwas then asked, “Tu, ex animi tui sententia uxorem 
habes?” and, if he was married, the name of his wife, and like- 
wise the number, names, and ages of his children, if any. 

Whoover voluntarily absonted himself from the census was 
ssubjoot to the severest punishment. Servius Tullius is said to 
hhave threatened the ezomsus with imprisonment and death, 
and in the Republican period he might be sold by the State as a 
slave, It is supposed, from a passage in Livy, that in later times 
the censors sent commissioners into the provinces, with full 
power to take the census of the Roman soldiers there. 

‘The regular depository for all the archives of the consors 
‘was in the earlier times the Atrium libertatis, near the Villa 
‘publica, and in Inter times the Temple of the Nymphs. ‘The 
term vasaria was applied to them, probably because they were 

in vases. 

There does not appear to have been a general census taken in 
the provinces till the time of Augustus. This Emperor caused 
‘an accurate account to be taken of all persons in the Roman 
dominion, together with the amount of their property ; and a 
similar census was taken from time to time by succeeding 
Emperors, at first every ten and subsequently every fifteen years, 
The Emperor sent into the provinces especial officers to take 
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‘the census who were called censitores, but the duty was some- 
times by the imperial legate. ‘The censitores were 
assisted by subordinate officers, who were called censwales, who 
made the lists, &, 

By an ancient regulation, ascribed also to Servius ‘Tullins, all 
Dirtlis were registered in the Temple of Venus, and all deaths in 
that of Libitina; and this practice was continued under the 
Empiry, only that at a Jater period the Templo of Saturn was 
‘substituted for thnt of Venus for the registration of births. 

‘The censor, curator, ot quinquennalis, was a municipal magis- 
trate, and corresponded to the censor at ome, and in some 
instances to the quiestor also, 

In stating the duties of censor, I am much indebted to Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Roman Antiquities, 

Tthink I hove, shows thet the Homans did not neglect, the 
duty of enumerating and registering their citizens. I shall 
conclude by quoting some curious passages in Pliny’s Natural 
History which bear'on longovity. 

In the forty-ninth and fiftieth of his seventh book, 
he discusses the subject at length. He does not here betray the 
‘redulity of which he has been justly accused, but displays a 
considerable amount of logical acumen. 

He mentions, only to discredit them, the legends which 
asoribed to Arganthonins, King of Cadiz, the age of 150; Oynyras, 
King of Cyprus, 160; Egimins, 200; and, in spite of the high 
authorities of :pus, Hellanicus, and Xenophon, does not 
believe that Epimenides lived to 153, certain Atolians 200, a 
King of Mlyricum 500, and King of Tyre 600. 

(e, however, mentions, as undoubted instances of longevity, a 
Sicilian of the name of Gorgias, who lived to 108; M, Valerius 
Corvinus and Metallus Pontifex M., who lived to 100 ; ‘Terentia, 
Gicero's wife, 103; Clodin, wife of Ofilius,115. An actress named 
Sammula is said to have lived to 110; and a certain T, Fullonius, 
of Bononia, is snid to have lived to 150, 

With respect to Fullonius, it appears that the Emperor 
Claudius took great pains to verify this fact, “Idque collatis 
consibus, quos ante detulerat, vitseque argumentis (etenim id curs 
rincipi erat) verum spparuit,” 

Pliny also gives a particular account of a recent census 
uring the censorship of the Emperors Vespasian and Titus, 
He mys, nee sunt omnia rasaria excutienda, Ho does not go 
all the archives, but confines himself to the district 
‘between the Apennines and the river Po, 
‘His ummary is as follows :— 














Romans in North Africa, 4aT 
In this district there were found— 


‘54 men of 100 years 
Wow Rw 
a5 . 
4% my 
4 


185 oF'17 yours, 
Moyea. 

‘The Romans seem to have taken much pains to ascertain tho 
veracity of their statements as to age, But of course they 
sometimes made mistakes, and although the age of the deceased 
is almost universally given on tombstones, on several you see 
added Puvs mvs when they were not quite certain, 

Thave not attempted to continue this inquiry to more recent 
times, I have no doubt that among the native tribes, the 
Kabyles and Berbors, many cases of longevity may be’ found, 
but the absence of registries and other reliable evidence would 
prevent a successful result, 


Disovssiox. 


‘Mr. Vinutaes Sroant called attention to the remarkable case of 
tho Countess of Desmond as an instance of longevity. ‘The Dake 
of Devonahic'sagent in arching for documents at Lismore 
Castle, discovered a list of farms purchased by the Duke's ancestor 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, Attached fo thom was a statement that 

‘were subject to nt of the jointure of the old 
tL Dacntnd ow agek toon tomeyeers” he tis was 
contemporary docament it is almost conclusive as to her age. 
listinguishod social position, and the interest which the repre- 
fentatires of the estato had in watching that there ahoald be no 
imposition, was, the speaker belioved, the strongest evidence wo 
could have Ewa perio of her caso. 

Mr. Moxovex D. Coxwar stated that he hnd heard ‘Thomas 
Carlyle relate that ho once visited « man who was certainly over a 
hundred years of age, His eyes were like horn, and his skin like 
leather. 

Dr. Jomx Hyaws thought that possibly in ancient as well as in 
modern times epitaphs were not distinguished for their strict 
Yerscity. It way moreover, well known that there was tendency 
among persons of advanced years somewhat tocxaggerato their age. 
TThece! ight, pomibly have exited ia the North of Africa ooso 
gastom of reckoning by year of twelve lanar moni istad of by 

solar year, but ‘no special grounds for believing this to 
have bece the‘cas, eat i 

Mr. F. Gavroy alluded to a current opinion that old couples were 
more often to be met with than the mere chance of the double event 
would render probable. He hnd himself noticed several casos, and 
‘was inclined to believe in the trath of the opinion, though he had 
not sufficient evidence to speak positively. If it were true, we 
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might reasonably conclndo that longevity was good deal dependent 
Enlil he donors mene 
Sir Josuru Farnin adduced two instances of great age, probably 
exceeding 100 years. When at Lucknow, in 1864, among pther ine 
stitutions unde his supervision was one known as the Khairat-Khana, 
founded by King Nusseot-oodeen Hydct. It was « charitablo in. 
stitution, and one of tho outdoor pensionery—a hale, vigorous old 
man, 6 Mohammedan, who used to walk some miles’ to receive m 
monthly pension—had beon a Soubhadar at the battle of Baxar. 
Tt was hardly probable that his nge, holding that rank (equivalent 
to ‘‘captain”) could be loss than 30,—probably it was more—s0 
that as tho battle of Buxar was fought in October, 1764, supposing 
his age to have been 21, at tho time the speaker know him he must 
have bon, in 1885, 110 years of agey and then, though he looked 
‘ery old, he seemed by md means likely to dio of old ago and debility 
for some time, Sir Joseph lost sight of him before the Mutiny broke 
out. ‘Thesecond case was that of an Armenian in Caleutta, who was 
admitted into the hospital with a fracture of the neck of the thigh- 
bone. He was very old, feeble, and irritable, would not talk freely, 
but told the speaker that his age was very great, and that he re- 
membered secing Nunomat’s execution, cad that he was a grown 
Jad atthe time, say 14 to 16, This Hatament wes nado ia abaat 
3. Nuncomar was hanged on Augast Sth, 1775. Supposi 
him to have been 16 at the time, his ago in 1866 was 107, He 
‘as far as Sir Joseph could remember, of exhaustion and 
ity after the accident. - 
Dr, Aux Tuowsox mentioned his having visited, many years 
Edinburgh, a lady whoso well-suthenticated ago was then 
some degreo of torpidity of her muscular powers 
ion of tho senses of sight and hearing, and a con- 
siderable amount of her mental ficulties. She belonged to a family 
‘many of tho members of which attained to an unusually old age, 
Mr, Canutonaxt thought it not unimportant to inquire how far 
Lord Talbot de Malahide had distinguished botwoon the classos of 
toclety to which the persons commemorated in the inscriptions 
it forward by him belonged. For in the case of slaves or 
Imen, Mr, Carmichael saw no reason to supposo that there was 
any greater probability of uccurate knowledge of ago being possessed 
ty a Roman slavo than was formerly found among American and 
est Indian slaves. In the case of the * Verna,” or slave born 
on his estate, or in his honse, alone could the Roman master have 
© possibility of personal knowledge of the facts. In all other 
‘eaten the computation must have been vague, and based on no 
ceria data, In reply to tho sugyestion by the noble lord that 
the Roman slave was a member of the family, Mr. Carmichael said 
‘he was of course aware of that, but it was true only in the technical 
‘tenso of the term “ Familia,” in Roman law. 
‘The Purstoxer also took part in the discussion, and the author 
biefly replied. 
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‘The following paper was read by Captain Burton >— 


On Stoxe ImpLements from the Goup Coast, West AFRICA. 
By Captain R, F, Bunroy, F.R.G.S, and Commander V. 1. 
‘Camunoy, O.B. 


(Wim Pare X11) 


Tue discovery of a stone age in these barbarous regions is thus 
reported by my late friend!:—*Ono morning, in 1870, Mr. 
Zimmermann, of the Basle Mission nt Oduinassi, near the Volta, 
Drought me‘ stone which had evidently been shaped by 
human hands into the image of an axe. It was so small as 
rather to resemble a toy or model than a real implement, of 
‘work; yet such in past ages it had been. With these miserable 
tools tlie ancestors of the white men, the red men, and the black 
men, had hewed down the oaks of Europe, the cedars of Asin, 
the pings of Americ and che hug sillesaton tres af Nao, 
and. Not only are these stone implements dug up all over the 
‘world, but all over the world they are supposed by the common 
Pepe to bo thunderbolt, As regards West Attica. thie 

ief is easily explained. ‘The stone age is there comparatively 
recent, and many axes are merely covered by the upper soil @. 
‘After heavy storms of rain, which are usually accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, this upper soil being washed away, the 
stone implements are found lying on the ground, and so seem to 
hhave fallen from the sky. However, the stone which Mr. 
Zimmermann showed me had been dug in his yard at some 
little depth below the surface, He informed me that he had 
sent specimens to the Missionary Museum at Basle, and I after- 
wards discovered thatthe specimens from Christiansbong (while 
that fort: was under. the Danes) had been sent to the Copenhagen 
collection, which is unrivalled in the world for its relics of the 
‘age of stone. But I was the first to bring stone implementa 
from Western Africa to England, and being thus put upon the 
soon, obtained Inge numbers af two other missionary satons 
—Akropong and Al 

‘And here I must. note that Mr, Crocker, of Crockerville, on 
the Gold Coast, told me that Winwood Reade had found, at 
‘Aquapim, fine specimens of hatchets, with holes pierced. for 
hafta” Of those Captain Cameron and T found noue on the Gulf 
of Guinea, 

Windwood Reade resumes: “The next time I saw a stone 
implement was in the tent of Mr. Kithne, at Prahsu. He had 


1 Winwood Reade, "The Story of the Ashastee Campign,” pp.2-4. Tandon 
‘Smith, Elder, and Co., 1874. zB 
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found it on an Ashantec altar, or shrine, as he was on his way 
from Coomassie to the camp. ' I asked my interpreter if he had 

lied that they were ‘found every- 
Spal collection daring the march thro 
troops took a village T always hunted for 
this kind’ of plunder, Sometimes I found the stone hangi 
before doorways at the end of a string, like a plummet, 
often it would be daubed over with chalk. The natives regard, 
these stones with; superstitious reverence, and call them god-azes; 
and, believing that all things sacred are medicinal, grind from 
them a powder which they use for rheumatism and other 
complaints.” 

Lastly, we ary told (p. 314) that Reade’s companion, Lake, 
found at Amoafu! some stone implements, which are now in Sir 
John Lubbock’s collection. Dr. John Evans owns, I believe, 
‘one of the Aquapim finds 

Arrived at Axim, I nailed to the wall of our sitting-room a 
rough prin, showing the faces and profiles of stono implements, 

drew to it the attention of all native visitors. result 








Tourn, Anthrop, Inet, Vol, XI, Pl. XII. 
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east, specimens of a lightish slaty hue are common, Captain 
Cameron, whose fine collection is described elsewhere, brought 
hhome one that felt and looked like soapstone coloured eafé-au- 
lait. 

‘Axim seems to have been a great centre of stone manufacture, 
‘Mr. Carr showed us some curious remains in Messrs. Swanzy’s 
compound. ‘The slopes of the wart upon which their powder- 
magazine is built, especially the southern, are garnished with 
Ihuge untrimmed boulders of this greenstone, whinstone, iron- 
stone, or diorite. The upper suriaces are scored and striped 
with leaf-shaped grooves, some of them three feet long by three 
inches wide and two deep. Probably chippings of the same 
rock were here ground to the required size and shape, I 
counted twelve large blocks, chiefly at the south-eastern angle of 
the monticle, and Cameron photographed the most remarkable, 
The Inte Mr. Robertson, of the Izrah Mine, compared the 
boulders with the Bell Rock on the Winterhoech farm, 150 
tiles from the Natal coast, and six miles from Graytown, Tt 
takes its name from the ringing sound when struck by stone 
or bullet. No one has accounted for the stripes down the sides 
which may result from grinding stone implements. Captain 
Cameron, in returning from Tikwa, put in a few gads, and with 
Mr. Carr's leave broke off a fragment weighing some 600 Ibs, 
It is now in the British Museum, 

We afterwards found a number of these grooved boulders by 
walking round the seaward face of the Fort Saint Anthony: 
some were in the water and others stood high and dry. 
the settlement north of the Fort there is one at the corner of a 
native house; and there is a fine specimen in the bed of the 
Anjueri rivulet, one of the many which pass through the red 
lay ground to the north of Axim before the traveller debouches 
‘upon the sands leading to the Ancobra river. 





Explanation of Plate XIIT. 


Front and side views of two stone axes brought by the authors 
from the Gold Coast, and represented of natural size, 


Discvssiox. 


Dr. Jon Evans observed that there was a strong general resem. 
lance between the West African stone implements and those found 
in Greece and Asin Minor. He did not recognise any well-marked 
distinction between the one which was reported to have been sed 
for gold-mining and the other specimens. ‘The reverence shown 
to those hatchets might be parslicled by that orluhited towards 
thom in India, where it is the custom to daub the ancient. stone 
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Bests, vith rod. paint as maiaio. Cariously enoagh, the 

Egyptian hieroglyph for Nouter, God, is the figure of an axe. The 

Dobular boli of such hatchets being thunderbolt, ha observed, was 

of wide range, Though polished stone hatchets had alread; 

Boon Groaght fee, nt gue, Coast by Mr. Winwood Redo a 

Be omen he Bolioved that they had’ not’ an yor bean geen 
ern Africa, 


oy fotessor Boro Dawars, Lond Tasnor be Matampx, Dr, Ross, and 
the Putsiorsr took part in the discussion, 








‘Tho Paestoxvr exhibited an ancient. Reyptian Boomerang, 
from Thebes, which had been lately added tote: collection, 
read the following paper ;— 


On the Ravrrtay Boowrraxa and ite Avenerries, 
By Lieut,-General Pirr Rivers, ERS, 


(Warn Prare X1y,) 









10 Inst fe 


w days, 
land to my surpris 


and 
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included amongst his Inst requests the desire that the weapon 
in question, witch he ad abtined cr Thebes about the time I 
‘have mentioned, should be added to my collection, 

At the same time that this weapon was procured at Thebes, 
the two others mentioned above were obtained, probably from 
the same tonb, and they have found their way. through Mr. 
Greville Chester, into the British Museum, One, represented 
in fig 7, Plate XIV, is hooked at the end and slightly twisted; 
the other, fg. 8, Plate XIV, exactly reseanbles amine, but is leas 
poise aramentad, exactly in the, sume 
@, by means of four grooves which run 

e, and they are of the 
th in all three specimens. The one with the 

marked with an inscription represented. 
in the annexed woodcut, marked A, which has been Wdeutidied 








‘CARTOVOHE OF MAMLENK THR O3KAT, 


as part of the cartouche of Ramoses the Great, 1855 1.0; 
‘and there can be little doubt, I think, that all three must have 
come from the great find of antiquities recently discovered et 
‘Thebes, and which contained, amongst others, the mummy of that 
monarch.' Another flat-curved stick in the Boulak Sasa 
about 3 feet 6 inches in length, and probably ‘stick for throwii 

but of a later period, is inseribed with the eartouche repreasn 

‘in the woodcut B, which Dr. Birch has interpreted for me as 


B 


hsAsd, 608 oY Tum SUM VER-LIYINO. 
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gon of the Sun (TA-A-A) Ever-living,” and of the period of 
the 17th dynasty. 

T have drawn on the accompanying plate other ancient 
Egyptian boomerangs that are to be seen in different museums 
Fig, Plate XIV, has been in the British Museum for. seme 





Tula fac-simile made of it for experiment some years ago, and 


found that by throwing it against the wind I could mako it 


Teturn to muy feet several times running: it has a lat enlargement 
 rone end, and a similar but smaller enlargement, at. the other. 
‘Two others, figs 3 and 10, Plate XIV, are nearly Like it, but have 
no nent at one end. No, 3 is in the Boulak Museum at 
Cairo, where I took a drawing of it and of the others in the 
fame’ museum, by permission of BM. Maspero, who informs me 
flat both this and Bgs. 1, 2, and 4, were obtained from Drah- 
abool-Neggah, at Thebes, and are of the period of the 11th and 
12h dymation—say, 3064 Be Fig. 10 is in the Louvre at 
Paris; figs. 1, 2, and 4 resemble this, except that. they have ene 
Tangerents of equal size at both ends Fig, 6 is « small one of 
Done, in the Boulak Museum. Fig. 7 is the one to which I havo 








' 
i 


of jerang at the opposite en 
possession, and ia the one given me by Dr. Pinkerton, and the 
Ther is in the British Museum. All these boomerangs have 
shore o less flat sections, as shown in the plate, and the section 
ff symmetrical on both sides—not flat on one side and convex on 
Hh thr, te cs ih trang oS wespens 
iffer in ‘the boomerangs of the Egyptian 
Fe dives Bgured by Sir Ganiner Wilkinson in having # single 
curve, whereas those ited in the hands of fowlers in 
‘soulptures have jy adouble curve somewhat in the form 
of a drawn-out ‘ery much longed and stuightene, This 


faust represent a different variety of the weapon. Some of 
Da Se focmenngs ee. bape “Ai the Eayptian 
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represented in the plate, it will be seen, 
ieoal 8 Passo ives We oval eilapare saece DeYONaE 
‘one end than’the other. 

‘Having now deseribed all the ancient boomerangs 
that Thave been able to take drawings of in different museums, 
‘and having shown clearly by the sections attached to each that 
they are true flat boomerangs, and not merely round curved 
aio, as Tins boon erroneously astumed by eotne writers, who 
have been guided only by the representation of them in the 
seul have only further to say a few words as to the 

ficance of this form in its bearing on the possibility of 
connection with other countries in which the boomerang is 
used. 

‘find that my views on this subject have been mis ted, 
‘owing mainly, T presume, to the fact that some more or Tess casual 
remarks of mine in my address to the Anthropological Dey 
ment of the British Association in 1872 have been widely 
sirculated whilst to provious papers in which {discus th 
subject in detail, in the years 1867 and 1868, having been 
published by the Royal United Service Institution, the Journal 
Cf which Society" is not so generally accessible to anthropologists, 
have received no attention, It has Wen assumed that I 
‘supposed the Egyptian and Dravidian boomerangs to be iden 
tical with that particular variety of the weapon which in 
Aus is made to return to the thrower after being hurled 
tat the object it is intended to strike, whereas the very reverse 
is what I stated in the papers to which I refer, I have there 
shown, by giving a description of all the different, var 
the boomerang used by tho natives of Australia, 

boomerang, the trombush of the blacks of ‘Abyssinia, 
it of the blacks of Hindustan, correspond only to one 
‘class of the Australian boomerang, viz, that used by them for 
‘war, and considered the most useful weapon they employ, and 
that this form differs from the returning boomerang, which T 
describe as “having a slight lateral twist by means of which it 
fs caused to rise in the air, scrowing itself up precisely in the 
‘same manner as a boy's flying top, which rises and spins upon 
the calling.” ‘This lat dnd of Voomerung, T have contended, 
is merely a variety of the war boomerang, and is peculiar to 
the continent of Australia, and not found elsewhere, and that 


1 4 Journal of the Raysl United Servo Institution," vole xia, 1977-0. 

12 the fora of the returning boomerang, its curve, ita twist, and ite peculiar 
section, fat on ove side and convex on the other, has Tong been know in this 
country, and forsriniles of it Inve been used as toys for imany years. ‘More 
than forty years ago, when & boy, I practised with one of them copied from an 
‘Atatzaian specimen, and soquired some skill in throwing it so as to return to 
‘ma repeated, snd also to pess behind me in its return Might, 

Yor. XL. 26 
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itis a development of the plain war boomerang, which latter is 
‘iso by several of the black races bordering on the Indian Ocean 
te well as by tho Australians. Whether the returning boome- 

‘of Australia is a weapon of precision or not is immaterial, 
Bnd not worth discussing in reference to this question of dis~ 
tribution, because it is not this, but the plain non-retuming war 
oomerng, which is found om the three continents of Africa, 
India, and Australia. 

“it js not doubted that the black races of the world are more 
closely allied to each other than to the rest of mankind. Their 
geographical distribution, no less than their physical peculiarities, 
favours the opinion that, notwithstanding the wide seas whieh 
now separate them, and notwithstanding minor differences of 
hair and form, they must originally have spread from a common 
centre, and if 30 must have carried with them the most primitive 
{kinds of weapons of wood and stone that are to be found amongst 
savages in a low condition of culture. Of this class of weapons 
the boomerang is one, but it is reasonable to suppose that they 
must have taken it with them in its more simple and early form, 
‘and not in the more complex: form into which it developed on 
the continent of Australia after the separation had taken place. 

“ff it is said that the plain, non-returning boomerang, being 
a comparatively simple contrivance, and one derived from the 
tise of natural forms of sticks, might have been independently 
jnvented in different places, the reply is, why, if such is the caso, 
‘was it not invented on the continent of America, where nothing of 
the kind is found allthe way from Batfin’s Bay to Tierra del Fuego! 
‘Why is it not found in Greenland, or Northern or Eastern Asin, 
or the Pacific Islands, in Europe or South Africa, or any part of 
the world which is not contiguons to the Indian Ocean? In 
India it is used only by the black aborigines of the country; in 
‘Africa it ia used by the blacks in Abyssinia and the Upper 
Nile. I have here given illustrations of two of these wooden 
oomerangs, called trombush on the Upper Nile, which I eopied 
from specimens in the Ethnographical Museum at Copenhagen 
(igs 11 and 12, Plate XIV). It will be seen that they resemble 
some of the Australian boomerangs in form and section. These 
Re gagmte weapsnt are ‘described by Sir Samuel Baker and 

ers. 

From this region, allied weapons in iron, called Hunga Manga, 
and various other names, all derived from the wooden trombush, 
spread over Central Africa continuously to the west coast ; but I 
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Delieve Iam right in saying that the wooden weapon is only 
found in the Eastern division of the continent, showing that its 


origin was from that source 2 
i the time when my two papers already reférred to were 
written, Professor Huxley was of opinion that the ancient 
Egyptians were racially connected with the Australians, and if 
‘such is the case, it would of course strengthen my argument for 
‘a common origin for the boomerang, assuming it to have been 
originally an Egyptian weapon; but it is not material to my 
hypothesis, because there is great probability that the Egyptian 

may have been derived in Egypt from the blacks 
with whom the Egyptians were always in such close connection; 
and in confirmation of this t will be noticed thatall the specimens 
figured in the plate were obtained from Thebes, that part of the 
Heyptian dominion which was contiguous to the country of the 
u 


In my former papers Ihave referred to Mr. Fergusson’s learned. 
treatise on the Cateia. Ihanlly think, however, that the evidence 
adduced by him is sufficient to establish the use of the boome- 
rang in Europe. If it were so, it was probably derived from 
‘Africa, and developed from the African form; but the tradition 
of a returning weapon in Europe is mythical, and certainly 
referred to numerous objects besides weapons which could by 
no means have been derived from boomerangs; the speculation 
‘on this subject is more interesting than instructive. 

The argument that the plain boomerang is too simple a 
contrivance to warrant its being supposed to have been earried 
from a common centre during the migrations of the black races 
of mankind into distant continents, must be met, firstly, by the 
fact of its geographical distribution, to which I have alread 
referred, and secondly, by the consideration that a weapon whic 
appears simple to us was not necessarily simple to people in the 
most primitive condition of society. 

There is not the sume necessity now that there was when my 
two papers on primitive warfare were written, to contend for 
the gradual development of ideas, Evolution ‘has since then 
found acceptance in the world in relation to arts and culture 
no less than the physical development of rice. The plain 
boomerang, such as it is, is found amongst the Dravidians of 
India, the Egyptians, and the blacks of Africa. Simple as it 
appears to be as a mechanical contrivance, it was not thought 
out in a day, and it is easy to trace the process by which it was 
arrived at, 

‘The Australians, whether they are a pure or a mixed race, 
are without doubt the most primitive people in existence in 
regard to their arts, All their varions weapons are obtained by 
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fa selection of natural forms, and they possess none of those 
complex forms which imply descent from a higher civilisation. 
‘Amongst the, existing weapons of the Australians, viewed as 
survivals, the whole history of the boomerang may be traced. 
Tis development may be divided into four stages. 

Firstly, the origin of the weapon may be ascribed to the 
tendency of all savages to throw their weapons at their enemies, 
‘Tho North American Indian throws his tomahawk, the Indians 
of the Gran Chaco their “Macana,” the Kaflir his knobkerry, 
the Fiji Islander his club, the Australian his “dowak,” as well 
‘as his waddy. Such weapons when thrown necessarily rotate 
in their flight, but not being specially adapted for rotation the 
movement is constantly impeded by the resistance of the air, and 
Sod the range and oouracy of the missile are necessarily im- 
paired through this cause. I include, therefore, in the first stage 

Tr the history of the boomerang all weapons which are thrown by 
the hand, and which are not specially adapted for rotation. 

Tn the second stage it would be discovered that a round curved 
stick would rotate more freely than straight one. ‘The impetus 
following the direction of the rotation would overcome the re- 
sistance afforded by the air to the movement of rotation, The 
‘veapon in its forwanl movement would be rapidly presented to 
the opposing air on its different sides, and the result would be 
an increase both of range and accuracy. 

‘The third stage would be reached when it was found that by 
splitting the weapon in half throughout its length, and thereby 
Opposing to the atmosphere a thinner edge, both the rotation 
find the range would be still further increased. ‘The weapon 
how sails through the air like the fore and aft sail of a vessel 
Tauled up to the wind, whilst the axis of rotation continuing 
ppanllel to itself, upon’ the well-known principle of rotating 
projectiles, would act as a rudder, tending to preserve the course 
FF the weapon constantly in the direction originally given to it 
‘This I consider to be the most important stage in the develop 
‘ment of the boomerang. In this stage it is still used by the 
‘Australians for purposes of war, after they have further acquired 
a knowledge of the returning Or screw boomerang. Tt was in 
this stage that I suppose it was carried by the black races into 
those distant regions in which it snow nsed, | T have ascertained, 

experimenting with fac-similes of the Egyptian boomerang, 

that the first idea of a return flight may have occurred to the 
people who used the boomerang in this stage. For, if the 
Jhovement of transition, or forward movement, is brought to & 
sap by the rtance of the atmosphere whilst the wea] 
ill rising, the movement of rotation still continuin 
fcansing the axis of rotation to continue parallel to itself, the 
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the thrower, in the sume manner that a kite when 
string is suddenly broken will fall backwards in the direction 
of its til But & would not te posible to construct al at 
that are in this stage of perfection upon a trul 
uniform plane, Bends and twits tmust naturally occur, fers 
the imperfections of the wood and the rudeness of the im- 
ts employed to construct them, and it would soon be 
found that certain twists had the effect of causing the weapon 
to screw itself up in the air like a child’s flying-top. These 
accidental twists would be studied and imitated, and thus the 
‘weapon would into its fourth stage of improvement, 
‘We have now, in the fouith stage, an Siditiondl force ta cone 
sider in the flight of the weapon—Istly, the movement of transi 
tion, or forward movement; 2ndly, the movement of rotation; 
Snily, the force of gravity tending downwards ; thly, the screw 
movement tending upwards, or at any rate in a direction that 
4g perpendicular to the plane of rotation. When these two Inst, 
‘movements operated in the same vertical line they would siruply 
neutralise each other, but when from a slight divergence of the 
axis of rotation from the perpendicular they began to operate 
at an angle with each other, the resultant would. cause the 
‘weapon to fly off in another direction, and this, combined with 


in falling will slip back on an inclined plane towards 
the to is 
tl 








the sailing properties of the weapon, T have alread; 
alluded, would produce somé of the movements of whi 
the screw boomerang is eapable. of the flight of the 


weapon have been given by Captain Wilks, in his “Narrative of 
Inited States Exploring Expedition.” ' By constant practice 
and experience, which alone has been the instructor of the savage 
fing all these improvements, rather than by any knowledge 
of the principles of its flight, he would soon learn to control and. 
utilise these movements so as to make the weapon return 
towards him after it had done its work in the air. 
But this last of ina 
now, was effected in At only, and not in those countries 
into which in its simpler form it had been previously distributed 
‘by the migration of tribes. Now it has been angued that because 
the Egyptian, African, and Dravidian boomerangs have not this 
of being made to return to the thrower, they were 
Sorel t inventions. To this argument 1 cannot 
assent. If it is admitted as a valid argument in the case of the 
‘boomerang, it must be applied also to other missiles under 
similar conditions of occurrence in other parts of the world. 
When the and the Russians first met each other during 
the Crimean War, the former were armed with the rifle-musket, 
the latter with a smooth-bore musket which was equivalent ta 
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the English Brown Bess, The result—as T am in a position to 
‘now from having been intimately connected with the experi- 
‘ments which led to the introduction of the rifle-musket in this 
country, and having likewise been a witness to its first applica- 
tion in the field—greatly contributed to the success of the 
English over the Russians ot thei first meeting, But applying 
the argument under consideration to this case, it should be 
that because the rifle-musket was not Brown Bess, the one 
having a rotating projectile and the other not having that 
operty, therefore firearms were independently invented in 
Fijgiand and in Russia. But we know better then to make 
any such statement, We know that firearms in Europe had 
@ common origin, and that the rifle-musket was merely a 
development upon Brown Bess, which the English happened at 
‘that time to have adopted whilst the Russians had not. 

‘These, then, constitute the main points which Ihave advocated 
in assuming that the boomerang, being a weapon of very primi- 
tive construction, and its present distribution being eoincident 
With the distribution of some of the black races of man,—viewing 
tho conservatiem of savage people, and the enormous time 
requisite for the acceptance of new ideas in a primitive eon- 
ition of society, it may with great probability be regarded as one 
‘of those weapons which primeval men carried with them into 
distant parts from the home of their ancestors, wherever it was— 
possibly from some continentin the Indian Ocean now submerged. 

Tt is, of course, a theory which, like most anthropological 
problems relating to the unknown’ past, is open to doubt and 
criticism. But I think I am justified in asking that my critics, 
whoever they may be, should'at least read what I have written 
‘on the subject, Tallude more particularly to the observations of 
‘Mr. Brough Smyth, in his work on the “Aborigines of Victoria.” 
‘As an Australian colonist he is of course entitled to be looked 

m as an authority in speaking of the weapons of the aborigines 
of that country, but as he has evidently not seen the boomerang 
of the other countries referred to, he is not equally entitled to 
pronounce judgment on the general question. Referring to my 
‘brief remarks on the boomerang in my address to the Anthro- 
pological Department of the British Association, he has put 
himself to the pains of picking my observations to pieces in 
detail. But it Yiebres ible to condense into a few short 
Tines, making a brief allusion to previous writings, anythi 
talented ts stand the,test of eeiciom of thas Wied. 906 
justice to the subject he should have referred to my previous 

‘on the subject, some of the arguments in which it is the 
object of the Communication to reproduce in an abridged 
form. Had he done so he would have found thet I had there 
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considered most of the points to which allusion is made in his 
work. He assumes that had only seen the simpler forms of 
the Australian but in my previous papers I refer, I 
Delieve, to all the various kinds of the weapon which he deseribes, 
tua give uations of some of them. | He supposes that T had 
never seen the weapon used by natives, but in the papers in ques- 
tion Lmake mention ofthe practioe of the Australians whe tere 
exhibiting the use of their weapons in England at that time, and 
whose performances I had studied with attention. Supposing, 
‘as s0 many others have done, that the Egyptian boomerang was 
a round tent stick, he says that no doubt a slight tendency to 
return might be obtained from such a weapon? but T doubt 
extremely whether, with a simple round bent stick, even the 
first’ idea of a return flight could have suggested itself, and 
certainly I have never said so. I think, however, the figures in 
the plata wil effin to show that the Hzyptian boomerang is 
not merely a bent stick, but a real flat boomerang. It is in 
What Teall tho thinl stage of development, and therefore ita 
affinity to the returning boomerang of the Australians is 
‘greater than has been supposed. 


Description of Plate XIV. 
Figs 1 tian boomerangs of wood in the Boulak Museum 
ss woke Fig. 5, bone ditto in the Boulak Museum, 
6, wooden boomerang fro Thebes (Pitt Rivers collection). 
Fig. 7, woolen boomerang from Thebes in the Brit 
‘Museum, having on it the cartouche of Rameses the 
Great, represented in the woodeat A of the text. 
8, wooden boomerang, in the British Museum, from Thebes, 
‘with ornamentation similar to figs, and. Fig, 9, wooden 
boomerang, in the British Museum, from Thebes. 'Fig. 10, 
‘wooden boomerang, having an enlargement only at one end, 
in the Louvre at Paris, Figs, 11 and 12, African boome: 
rangs, called trombush, in the Ethnographical Museum at 
Copenhagen, 








2 It is worthy of obseration that although these natives, when exhibiting in 
{his counts, produced th most marvels fights with the hwomsertag eng 
they never to my knowledge attempted to etploy it au a weapon of 
el he Koy ew any animals a msn ov mt 
frill Klin a day with this weapon, by sviking em in the return Right, 
Muder what cieumstances and for what purposes the return fight is exrployed, 
Tintin of co, hovoeyeiny aU quinn of orn 
ls quite pomile, a Cole Lane Fex stten, to got some srt of return 
Aight if» coke stick be thrown into the ar, but the wonguin of the Auata. 
Tignes omething more than crooked wick" Ue at lea lke meson ofthe 
Australians diflers essentially from the ‘Egyptian ervoked wick ("The 
‘Aborigines of Vitor” vl i, pp. 822, 823) 
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Mr, W. L. Distavr exhibited, on belief of Mr, Mark Hutch- 
inson, a large collection of copies of Bushman drawings, and 
communicated the following notes :-— 


Nores on « Coxneoriox of fac-simile Busuwax Daawrses, 
By Mark Huronmysoy, Esq. 


Tue originals of these drawings were found in a series of caves 
at a great elevation on the Drakensberg Mountains, Natal, South 
‘Africa, ‘The fuc-similes are the result of three separate Visits to 
the caves, and are copied with the greatest care, so as to represent 
faithfully the defects, as well as the merits, of the originals. 
Especial care has been taken by anyself and son to avoid giving 
any fecling of our own, and to reproduce with absolute accuracy 
the drawing and colouring of the Bushmans, 

‘There is no particular reason to believe that the originals are 
of any great age. They are painted on the rocks forming the 
sides of the caves, and it is known that the caves were in- 
habited by Bushmans within the last twenty years, 

‘The pigments used are apparently earths, stones, and blood, 
ground up with fat, It is not known what description of brush 
was ‘The drawings are evidently the work of many 
different hands, of varied degrees of skill. Many are suggestive 
of being boys’ work, and are very rude and careless. 

‘The drawings differ much in aim and character, A. lange 

are of the caricature class, rudely, but very spiritedly, 
ean in Black paint 

T have made a point of obtaining good specimens of each 
representative clase. Tho only class Ihave omitted is that of an 
obscene character, which is not a large one. ‘The class represent- 
ing fights and hunts is a large and interesting one, It will be 
noticed that many of the drawings are representative of figures 

and incidents among white people, also of other native tribes. 
Some even suggest actual portraiture. ‘The omamentation of the 
hhead-dresses (feathers, beads, tassels, &r.) seems to have claimed 
much care, and to have given the native artist great pleasure 
in delineation. 

‘The higher class of Bushman drawings will be seen to. in- 
dicate correct appreciation of the actual appearance of objects, 
and evinces very remarkable powers of observation and skill 
in delineation.” Perspective and foreshortening are found 
correctly rondred. One of te drawings, “Hind view ofan ox, 
or eland,” is s0 remarkable in this respect as to suggest bei 
a serena 

It will be interesting to compare their realisations in respect 
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of perspective and foreshortening with those of other aboriginal 
or early artists (eg,, early Greeks, Egyptians, Aztecs, &.). 

‘The best example in drawing and colouring is the large hunted 
Gland; I copied this one with specially scrupulous fidelity. 
found the drawing so remarkable that I procured a very careful 
examinations veritaton off and my copy, on the sot rom 
a professional artist (Mr. Edwin Rewlins, formerly of London), 
who decided that, though substantially accurate, a slight 
advantage in spirit of outline still remained in the original. It 
will be seen that shading occurs in this example, ‘There is no 
Attempt at texture or effects of light in this or any other case. 


Ms R, Dat, ESA, exhibited a very fine jude adze, from 
New Zealand;'a thin jade axe, pierced with two holes, from 
‘Wanganui, N.Z,; a jade Mere, or pattoo-pattoo, taken from a 
Maori during the war of 1871-5; and an ivory celt, found in 
Island Magee, co. Antrim, Ireland, exhibited on bebalf of 
Lieut.-Colonel ‘Abbott. 











Novemsrn 14mm, 1882, 


Hype Cranks, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors:— 


For mux Linnasy. 


From W. L, Distavr, Esq.—Beitriige zur Zoologie, gesammelt suf 
ciner Reise um dio Erde, Dritte Abhandling: Menechens 
Ragen. By Dr. F. G. F. Meyen, 

From D.C. F. Mooore, &sq—Tho Vietorian Review. No. 32. 

rom De Bars Hovin-Soprat-Abirack san der _Anga 

itung, vom 2, 3, und 4, September, 1882, 
0. Kien. 


‘From the Avrior.—Gli Angoli dati dal Goniomotro faciale Interale 
sono da correggere. By E. Regalia, 

—Separat-abdruck aus dem Berichte uber dio Versammh: 
Ssterreichischer Anthropologen und Urgeschichtsforscher am 
Penna 18 August, 18815 x0 Salsburg. "By Professor Schaaf. 

wusen. 

—The Assyrian Numerals. By G, Bertin, 
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From the Avrion,—Dio Engliinder in Sud’ Afrika, By Dr. Emil 
Holub. 

— Dr, Holub’s Ausstellung, Katalog der im Pavillon des Ama 
tours im k, k, Prater ausgestoliten Object, 1 Theil. Der 
Mensch. 

— Su gli Eletanti Fossli dolla Vallo del Liri, By Giustiniano 
Nioolucci. 

— Canin Pompeiana, By Giustiniano Nicolncei, 

— Soprm i Teschi Umani rinvonnti negli seavi dell'antion itta di 
Metaponto in Provincia di Basilicata. By Ginstiniano 

colo 

——I primi Uomini: Studio Antropologico, By Giustiniano 
Nicoluoei. 

— Unwritten History, and how to read it. By John Hyans, 
DO.L, LLD., FR 

— Die Colonisation Afrikas. Heft 4. By Dr. Emil Holub. 

— Elephanten-Jagden in Siid Afrika. “By Dr. Emil Holub, 

—Obarles Robert Darwin. Ein Nachraf By Professor 











<— Alttrojanische Grier und Schiidel. By Professor Virchow. 

From the Itantax Anrnopoxostcan Sooiery.—Archivio per l'Antro- 
pologia e la Etnologgia. Vol. XII, Fas. 1, 

From the Govgexaexr ov tis Poxsatin.—Appendix to “ Changars” 
snd Lingalatie Frogments. By G. W. Leitner, TLD, 

<— Section I of Linguistio Fragments. By G. W. Leitner, LL.D. 

From the Awrmaorovogicat, Socikry or Lvon: mentation 
chez les Peuples Sauvages et les Peuples Civilisés, By Dr. 
Paul Caxenenvs 

—LHomme Criminel comparé a I'Homme Primitif. By Dr. 











eTHnOPOLoGIeAL, Society or Brntwx—Zeitschrift fur 
1882, Heft 2-4. 
From the Uxtvinstry or Toxto.—Tho Chemistry of Saké-Brewing. 
By Professor R, W. Atkinson. 
From tho Acapeny or Scuxces, Kracow—Lud. Serya XIV. 
Cult VI 


ik Akademii Umiejgtnosci w. Krakowie, Tom, VI. 

From the Koxau, Virrexuers Historie ocu Axrigvirers AXADEMIEN 
(Srockiovst).—Antiqvarisk Tidskrift fOr Sverige. Del. I-LV, 
Vs 1-3; VI, 1,2, 4. 

— Akademiens Minadablad arg. 1872-81. 

— Hildebrand, B.E. and Hildebrand, Hans. —Teckningar ur 
Svenska Statens Historiska Museum: Heft 1, 2. 

From the Bataviay Association or Ants axp Sotexces—Realia : 
Fegister op do Generalo Resolutién van het Kasteel Batavia. 

— Verhondolingen van het Bataviansch Genootschap van Kun- 
ston en Wetenschappen. Deel XLI, 2, 8; XLII, 1; XLII. 

— Notalen van de on Bestuurs-Verguderingen van 
het Batavinasch Genootachap. Decl XVIII, 1-4; XIX, 1-4. 
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‘From the Baravias Assocurion or Aurs ano Sctexces—Tijdscbritt 
oor Indisehe Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde. Decl XXVI, Afl, 
2-6; XXVII, 1-5. 

— Tabel van Onion Nieww-Indische Alpbabetten. By RF, Hollo, 

From the Govenyweyt oF Manns — Administration of the 
Government Central Museum for the year 1881-2. 

‘From the Crrtox Brascu or rim Rovat Awatio Socrer.— 
Panini’ eight books of Grammatical Satras. Edited by 
‘W. Goonetilleke. 

From the Awrnicas Axriquanusx Socurrr—Phonotics of the 
Kayowé Language. By Albert S. Gatschet. 

From the Assocuriox—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archmological Association of Ireland. January, 1862; April, 
es2; July, 1882. 

‘of the Geologists’ Association. April, 1882, 

Te Soara of the Bast 98 Asst Wok ‘XIV, Nos. 8, 4. 

— Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the 
‘Advanoonent of Bcioe, Literetere and Ars. Vou XIV. 

‘From the Acapewy.—Atti della B. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. 
‘VI, fas. 13, 14. 

—Siteungsberichte der K.-Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wisson- 
‘schaften, Wien. Philos-Histor. Classe. Jahrgang, 1881, 98 
Band, Heft $; 99 Band, Heft 1, 2. Math..Natarw. Classe. 
J, Abihig., 1881, Nos. 5-10; IT, Abthlg., 1881, Nos. 5-10; 1882, 
Nos. 1,3; TIL, Abthig, 1861, Nos. 10, 

— Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
Bourg. ‘Tom. XXVIII, No. 2. 

From the Issrrvure.—Transactions and Proceedings of the New 
Zealand Institute. Vol. XIV, 1881. sf 

— Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XIII. 

‘From the Ixstrrvriox—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Nos. 116, 117. 

— List of Foreign Correspondents of tho Smithsonian Instita- 
tion. Corrected to January, 1892. 

From the Ctci.—Traosactions of the Epping Forest and County of 
Ensex Naturalists’ Field Club. July, 1 

— ings of the Berwicl ‘aturaliste’ Field Club, 
‘Vol. 1X, No. 

From tho Uxiveustrr.—University of Durham College of Medicine, 
Newenstle-npon-Tyne. | Prospectus for Sosions 1882-5. 
From the Soctrrr.—Balletins de la Société d’Anthropologio do 

Paris, 1882, Mars et Avril. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1545-1564. 

— Proceedings ofthe Royal Geographical Society, 1868. July 
‘Novena 

— Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 220, 221. 

— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1682. April. 


Preto the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. XII, 
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‘From the Socrert.—Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax, 1882, 
Parts 2, 3. 

—— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XIV, Parts 3, 4. 

— thelnagen dork. k, Geographischen Gesellschaft in Wein, 
Iss, 

—— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. X, Part 1. 

— Report and Proceedingsof the Royal Sovicty of Tasmania, 1880. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia do Lisboa. 2* Serie, 
Nos. 11, 12; 3* Serie, Nos. 1-4. 

—Annual Report of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Soviety, 1881-2, 

_— aaa of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Vol. 
VIII, No. 5, 

—— Bulletin do Ja Société d’anthropologie de Lyon, No. 1. 

—— Bollotino della Societé Africana d'Italia, 1842, Fas. 1-3. 

—— Mitthellangen der Anthro, Gees Gesellschaft in Wier 
Band XI, Hofte 3,4; Band XII, Hefto 1, 2. 

— Einund: idee ip Bericht der Oberhessischon Gesellschaft 
fiir Natur-und Heillunde, 

—— Journal of the ic Society of Bengal. Nos, 247, 248, 

_ ee do Ia Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1881. No, 4, 

—— Tuablo Générale ot Systematique des Matidres, contennds dans 
Jos premiers 56 volumes (années 1829-1881) du Bulletin do la 
Bo 6 Tp don Nataraliies do Moscon, PRE 

—— Transactions and Proceedit of wo Ge i siet 
of the Pacific, 1881. vce ite x 

— Viortor Jubrosbericht des Vereins fur Erdkunde 2u Mote, 

1881, 

pee escoal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. VII, Part 2. 

— Bulletin do In Société des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel. 
Ecol ey the Soc Arch 1881-2. 

—P lings of the ioty of ical Archwology, 1881-2, 

‘From the 81 “arg (Geom Qual . on ts International 
d'Hygiéne et Mmographie a Gendve, . ie. 

From the oxovoton—The Seientitic Rolle August, 1802. 

From tho Eotrox.—* Nature.” Nos. 661-680. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXX, Nos. 1-20. 

—Bulletino di Palvtnologia Italiana. No. 6, 1882, 

— Revue d’Anthropologie. Nos. 3, 4, 1882. 

— The American ‘Antigaacian, ‘Jaly, October, 1882. é 

— Correspondens-Blatt. July, August, September, 1882. 

—Timebri. Vol. I, Part 1. it 

— The Fiold Nataralist and Scientific Student, Nos. 2-4. 

‘The following new members were unnounced -— 
Baron Josurt vz Bare; Enwann Brnvox, Esq, MRCS.; 
Rev, R. H. Connnscrox, M.A.; Colonel H. W, Keavs-Youxc: 
and J. Wioxnast Leco, Baq., FRCP. 
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Mr. R. W, Ferxty exhibited a Darfur boy brought to England 
by him in 1879, and made the following remarks -— a 


Saleiman Capsune, aged about eleven years, belongs to tho Fur 
tribe of Central Africa. His birthplace was about 15 miles south- 
‘south-west of Dara. He was caught and made a slave when about: 
‘six years old, his fathor and threo brothers being killed in his defence, 
Hols an intelligent sharp boy, and learas quickly, but has a tendenoy 

‘and write backwards, ‘This I think noteworthy, as his father. 
‘been taught to write and read Arabic. ‘The Fur tribois noted 
for being a warlike one, and, according to Arab statistics, nambers 
‘about one million. The cuts on the ‘a fuoe are not tattoo but 
slave marks. I have no further information about this tribe to. 
offer to the Institute on this ocension, but have brought the boy 
hore to-night as T may not have another opportunity of introdualng: 
him to the members, 








Mr. Fravors Gatton exhibited an apparntus for testing the 
Aelicacy of the muscular sense, and read the following paper:— 


On Avranatus for rust1NG the delicacy of the Muscvtan and 
other Suxsns in different persons, By Fuascts GALTOX, ERS, 


I sumurr a simplo apparatus that I have designed to measure 
the delicnoy of the sex of different persons, as shown by 
their skill’ in discriminating weights, identical in size, forta, 
‘and colour, but different in specific gravity, Its intervst’lies in 
the acoordance of the successive test-valies with the successive 
Graduations of a true scale of sensitivity, in the ease with which 
tho tests are applied, and in the fact that the same principle ean 
be made uso of in teat 

test weights that would mount, in a scries of “just perveptible 
differences,” to an imaginary person of extreme delicacy of per. 
ception. The lowest weight is heavy enough to give a decrled 
sense of weight to the hand when handling it, and the heaviest 
woight can be handled without any sense of fatigue. Their 
Value being calculated according to Weber's law, they run in 
@ geometric scries—thus, WR®, WR, WI’, Wit, &.—and 
they bear, as register marks, the values of the’ successive 
indices 0,1, 2,8, &e. Tt follows that if a person can just 
distinguish between any particular pair of weights, he ‘can 
also just distinguish between any other pair of ‘weights, whose 
register marks differ by the same amount, Example ;—aiy 
Pose A can just distinguish between the weights beating the 
register marks 2 and 4, then it follows, from the construction of 
‘the apparatus, that he can just distinguish between those bearing 
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the register marks 1 and 3, or $ and 5, or 4 and 6, &e., tho 
difference being 2 in each case, ‘There can be but one inter- 
pretation of the phrase that the dulness of muscular sense in 

son, B, i8 twice as great as in another person, A. 
Tt is that Bis only capable of perceiving one grade of 
difference, where A can porceive two. We muy of course state 
the same fact inversely, and say that the delicacy of muscular 
sense is twice as great in A as in B; similarly in all other 
eases of the kind, Conversely, if having known nothing pre- 
‘Viously about either A or B, wo discover on trial that A can 
just distinguish between two weights, such as those bearing the 
Aipister marks 5 and T, and that B caa just distinguish between 
‘nother pair, say, bearing the register marks 2 and 4, then since 
the difference between the marks in the latter case is twice as 
fgreat as in the former, we know that the dulness of the mus- 
ular sense of B is exactly twice that of A. Their relative 
dulness, or, if we prefer to speak in inverse terms, and say their 
relative sensitivity, is determined quite independently of the 
Particular series of weights used in testing them. It will be 
noted that the conversion of results obtained by the use of one 
feries of test weights into what would have been given by 
‘nother series, is a piece of simple arithmetic, the fuct ultimately 
obtained by any apparatus of this kind being the “just dis- 
tinguishable” fraction of real weight. Tn my own apparatus, 
the unit of weight is 2 per cent, that is to say, the register mark 
T means 2 per cent,; but I interpolate weights in the earlier 
art of thescale that deal with half-units, that is, with differences 
Of 1 per cent, Insome other apparatus, the unit of weight might 
Be 3 per cet, then three of my grades would be equal to tro 
Orth other, ahd my scale would be eonverted to the other salo 
by multiplying it by two-thirds. Thus the results obtained by 
different apparatus are strictly comparable. 

‘A sufficient number of test weights must be used in the 
trials to eliminate the influence of chance, It might. be thought 
that by using a series of only five weights, and requiring them 
to be sorted into their proper order by the sense of touch alone, 
the chance of accidental success would be too small to be worth 
consideration. It might be said that there are 5x4%3x2, 
or 120 different ways in which five weights can be arranged, 
And as ouly one is right it must be 120 to 1 against A. 
But this is manifold too high an estimate, because the 119 
Possible mistakes are by no means equally probable, When 

‘person is tested, an approximate value for his grade of sensi- 
tivity is rapidly found, and the inquiry becomes narrowed to 
finding out whether he’ can surely pass a particular level. At 
this stage of the inquiry there is little fear of a gross mistake. 
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Ho is little likely to make a mistake of double the amount in 
question, and itis almost certain that he will not make a mistake 
of treble the amount, In other words, he would never be likely. 
to put ono of the test weights moro than one step out of its 
Proper place. If he had three weights to arrange in their con 
‘secutive order, 1,2, 3, there would be 3 x 2 = 6 ways of sarang 
them. Of these he would be liable to the error of 1.8, 2, and of 
2,1, 8, but he would hardly be liable to such gross’ errors aa 
8, 1, or 3, 2, 1, ot 3, 1,2. ‘Therefore, of the six permutations 
in which threo weights may be arranged, thre have to be dis- 
missed from consideration, leaving threo cases only to be dealt 
with, of which two are wrong and one is right, For the sama 
Teuon tery are only four reasonable ‘canoe, of error fa 
arranging four weights, and only six in arranging five weights, 
Instead of tho 119 that were originally supposed thas ures 


1,2, 3, 5,4; 1,3, 2,4, 1,3, 2, 5,45 
21,345; 21,3,5, 2,1, 4,3, 5. 


But. exception might be taken to two even of these, namely, 
those that appear in the third column, where 6 is found in juxtas 
Position with 2 in the first ease, and 4 with 1 in the second, So 
Great a difference between two adjacent weights would be alinost 
Sure to attract the notice of the person who was being tested, 
and make him dissatisfied with the arrangement, Considering 
all this, together with the convenience of carriage and manipula 
tion, I prefer to use trays, each containing only three weights, 
the trials being made three or four times in succession. In each 
trial there are 3 possibilities, and only 1 success; therefore, in 
three trials, the probabilities against uniform suecess are’ as 
27 to 1, and in four trials as 81 to 1, 








Values of the Weights, 


After preparatory trials, I adopted 1,000 grains as the value 
of W, and 1020 as that of RT mado the weights by filling. 
blank cartridges with shot, wool, and wads, so as to distribute 
the weight equally. I closed the cartridges with a wad, turning 
the edges over it with the instrument well known to sportsmen, 
On the wad by which each of them was closed, I wrote the 
corresponding value of the index of R, to serve as a register 
umber ‘ius, the ‘oartdge whove. ‘weight’ war Witt ne 
marked 4. ‘The values were so selected that there should be 
fas few varieties as possible, ‘There are thirty weights in all, 
but only ten varieties, whose register numbers are respectivel 

0,1, 2, 3, 3, 44, 5, 6,7, 9,12, ‘The reason of this was to enable 
the weights to be interchanged whenever there became reason to 
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that the eye hind begun to recognise the ap} ot 
: fany one of them, and that the judgment might be Tahuenced by 
That reoognition, nnd cease to be wholly guided by the sense of 
weight. We are so accustomed to deal with eoncurrent impros- 
Tous that it is execedingly difficult, even with the best intention 
of good faith, to ignore the influence of any corroborative im- 
: pression that’ may be present, It is therefore right to take 
Freeaution aguinst this possible cause of inaccuracy. The most 
Derfoct way would be to drop the weights, each ina little bag 
Praheath of light material, so that the operator could not see 
the weights, while the ratio between the weights would not be 
fensibly changed by the additional weight of the bags. 





Arrangement of the Weights. 
‘The weights are placed in sets of threes, cach set in a 
separate shallow tray, and the trays lie in two rows in a box, 
Toh tray bears the register marks of each of the weights it con- 
tains, It is marked boldly with a Roman numeral, showing the 
Aiffervnce between the register marks of the adjacent weights 
‘This difference indicates the grade of sensitivity that the weights 
in the tray are designed to test, ‘Thus, the tray containing the 
weights WR®, WR’, narked as in fig. 1, and that which 
contains WR, WR, WR", is marked as in tig, 2. 

















3718 








na. 1, no. & 


‘The Roman ‘numerals in the following tables show the onler 
of the arrangement of the trys in the box :— 


Tua pare- | Orde ot | saguences [ast pereptibe 
rarer: | Got ated Baar em 








‘The triplets they contain suffice for ordinary purposes, but it 
Stelle ‘a ahs be obtai 


that sequences of a half can tained, 
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and, again, that it is easy to select doublets of weights for 
coarser tests in medical cases of deficient sensibility up to @ 
‘maximum difference of XII. 


Manipulation, 


A tray is taken ont, the three weights that it contains ara 
shuffled by the operator, who then passes them on to the experi- 
‘mentee. ‘Tho latter sits at ease, with his hand in an uncon 
inined orition, and ifts tho weights in turn between his 
finger and thumb, the finger pressing against the top, the thumbs 
against the bottom of the cartridge, Guided by the senso of 
‘Weight alone, he arranges them in the tray in what he conceives 
to be their proper sequence. He then retums the tray to the 
operator, who notes the result; the operator then re-shulles the 
Weights, and repeats the trial. Tt is necossary to begin with 
coarse preparatory tests, to accustom the operates’ to the 
character of the Work. “After a minuto or two the operator 
Tay begin to record results, and the testing ‘may go on for 
several minutes, until the hand begins to tire, the judgment to, 
be confused, and blunders to arise. Practice does not nem to 
increase the delicacy of perception after the first. few trials so 
much as might be expected. 

‘The tests show the sensitivity at the time they aro mado, 
and give an approximate measure of the discrimination with 
which the operates habitually employs his senses, Tt docs not 
measure his utmost capacity for discrimination, because. the 
discriminative faculty admita of education, However, the 
Tequirements of everyday life educate all our faculties in some 
degree, and I have not found the performances with tost 
‘Weights to improve much after a little familiarity with their nse 

T did not at first find it at all an easy matter to make test 
Weights so much alike as to differ in no other appreciable 
respect than in their specific gravity, even though T used the 
machine-made cartridge cases. Two bodies may be alike in 
Weight and outward ‘appearance, and yet behave differently 
When otherwise mechanically tested, and consequently when 
they aro handled. For example, take two egys—one raw and 
the other hard-boiled—and spin them on the table; prese the 
finger for a moment upon either of them, whilst it is still 
spinning. If it be the hard-boiled egg it will stop o8 dead 
8 a stones if it be the raw egg, after a little apparent hesiti- 
tion, it will begin again to rotate. ‘The motion of its shell 
had alone been stopped, the internal part was still rotating, and 
this compelled the shell to follow it. Owing to this canse, when 
we handle the two eggs the one feels “quick,” and the other 

Vou. xt 20 
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doos not, Similarly with the cartridges, when one is rather more 
oosely packed than the others, the difference is peroeived! on 
handling them, and the knowledge so acquired vitiates future 
judgments in various indirect ways, A cartridge may have one 
seit heavier than the other, or else its weight may not be equall 
Giotributed round its axis, so as to cause it to rest on the tablo 
with the sano part always lowermost ‘and these differences 
Uso are easily perceived when handling them, 

"Apuin, two cartridges may balance perfectly in all directions, 
sy their weight aay bo i nd too much towands the ends, 
fe in a dumb-bell, or gathered too much towards the centre, 
‘he period of owilation will difer widely in tho two came Ot 
may be shown by suspending the cartridges by strings round 
thelr middles, so that they shall. hang horizontally, and then, by 
alight tap, making then twirl to and fro round the string as 
tn exis, he touch is very keen in distinguishing all. these 
peculiaritie,. I have mentioned them to show that experiments 
Tr sensitivity have to be made in the midst of pitfalls, warily to 
be avoided. - Our apparently simplest perceptions are very com- 
plex; we hanily ever act on the information given by only. ove 
Aomont of one sense, and our sensitivity in any desired direc, 
{am cannot be rightly determined, except by carefully devised, 
apypratus, joy used! 

‘ls T have as yet made on the sensitivity of different 
persons confirm the reasonable expectation that it would 08 
Tic whole, be highest among the intellectually ablest. At first, 
wring to my confusing the quality of which I am speaking with 
that of nervous irritability, T fancied that women with delicate 
Hurves who are distressed by noise, sunshine, &e., would have 
Route powers of discrimination. Bat this I found not to be the 
caso. In morbidly sensitive persons, both pain and sensation wre, 
Snduced by lower stimnd than in the healthy, but the number of 
just perooptible ‘of sensation between the two is not 
necessarily alter 

T found, as-a rule, that men have more deliente powers of 











1 Note ly the Author, arch, 1888.—Tho nse of mucutar eflort mayb 
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discrimination than women, and the business experience of life 
seems to confirm this view. ‘The tuners of pianofortes are men, 
‘and 0, understand, are the tasters of tea and wine, the sorters 
of wool, and the like. ‘These latter occupations are well-saaried, 
Decause it is of the first moment to the merchant that he should 
bo rightly advised on the real value of what he is about to 
purchase or to sell. If tho sensitivity of women were superior 
to that of men the selfinterest of merchants would lead to 
thelr beng always employed, but ay the reverse ia the, caso tho. 


pporite suppoition i lkay to be the ir co, ‘ 
Bind persons ara reputed to have noqured, in compensation 
for the loss of their eyesight, an increased acutoness of their 
‘curious to make some trials with 
my test apparatus, and I was permitted to do go on a number of 
boys at a largo ‘educational lind asylum, but found tht, 
although they were anxious to do their best, their performances 
were by no’ means superior to those of other Tt 0 
hay that the blind Inds who showed the most delicacy of 
;,and won the little prizes T offered to excite emulation, 
barely reached the mediocrity of the sighted lads of the same 
ages whom I had previously tested, I have made uot a few 
observations and inquiries, and find that the guidance of the 
blind depends mainly on the multitude of collateral indications 
to which they give much heed, and not in their superior sensi- 
tivity to any one of them, Those who sce do not care for 80 
many of these collateral indications, and habitually overlook and 
nogleet several of them. Iam convinced, also, that not a little 
of the popular belief concerning the sensitivity of the blind is 
dup to occasional exaggerated statements that have not been 
experimentally verified, 


Mr. Gavtox hoped that tho apparatus he had described might 
servo as n basis of discussion ag to the instruments best adaptod to 
form part of an anthropometric laboratory, intended to deal with 
the measurement of the various haman faculties, so far as it was 
feasible to do 10, 





Discussion. 


Professor Cnoox Romexriox did not fel competent, at that 
‘timo, to enter upon the goneral subject of psychical measurementa 
Selick Me. Galton bad proposed for discuien, bat he bal, bees 
Greslly struck both by fnotdental remarks of paychological value 
in the paper, and by the ingenuity and care with which Mr, Galton 
hhad devised the apparatus of which special account was given, 
‘Ho wished more particularly to know whether, as the present 
apparatus was obviously adapted to the testing of Sauasenlar 

25 
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senso” in its compound form, inclusive of touch, or skin-sensation, 
it had occurred to Mr. Galton to devise any means for measurin 
‘the muscular sense to tho exclusion of touch, Though in practice 
vo apprehend weight and other such qualitiee of maiter through 
Besetla: organs wich wore lad teckilo st was ot ney fo ditingah 
the two elemonta of touch and muscular senso proper combined in 
‘any case. The difference of opinion prevailing among authoritios 
fas to the preciso character of the nervo-process involved in our 
consciousness of tho act of putting forth energy by way of muscle 
id not afet its independence as n real factor of perienco. IF 
the eloment of skin-sensation (passive pressnre) could be eliminated 
by being rendered practically constant, muscular senso might 
tHen to tested in jia parity” Perhaps: Mr. Galton would soy 
whether his attention had Airvcted to this aspect of the 














lo paper just rend, Mr. Galton, if he was prepared to 
maintain his belief in the existence of more than five senses, and 
that mankind were endowed with axixth sense which he had termed 
muscular sense, Wo had all been tanght that mankind were 
endowed with but five senses, namely, those of sight, of hearing, 
‘of smell, of taste, and of touch, For his (Dr, Camps’) own part, 
ho was disposed to regard the so-called muscular sense, as only ® 
modification of the sense of touch, Cutaneous or cuticular sensi- 
bility had been mentioned by a previons speaker, and on that 
sabject he (Dr. Camps) said there existed a marked difference in 
Aierent intividonly in rogue to tho development of th senabity 
of the skin, Dr, Weber, whoso name had been mentioned by the 
suthor of tho paper, had invented an instrament—the aathesiometer— 
‘by moans of which the difference in regard to cutancous or cuticular 
sensibility in different individuals could be measured or appre- 
ciated. “Dr. Brown Sequard, now in Paris, so well known for 
his researches on the Pathology and physiology of the, nervons 
system, had given considernblo attention to this subject, by the 
examination of a large number of persons. 
Mr. Josxri Jaccns wished to know what arrangements had beon 
made by Mr. Galton to determine the starting-point in his test 
ts, a thi to be 1,000 grains for all subjects. Now 
the logarithmic law, on which the whole ion rested, only 
ies beyond « certain minimum of sensi ty: it only applies 
“over the threshold,” as the Germans say. But this threshold 
differs for each person, and to take the same threshold for’ all 
subjects yas equivalent ‘to taking one (logarithmic) curve for all, 
whereas each has a different curve with a differing constant. 
Thess, therefore, some means had been adopted to obviate this 
‘objection the whole method of the investigation would appear to 
be vitinted. It further seemed hazardous, under the present condi- 
tions of woman's social position, to judge the relative capacity for 
discrimination in the two sexes from the bare fact that women were 
‘not employed in some occupations. In ono caso known to the 
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‘series he had nite 2] yximate sh when the initial 
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amt nenation, and wien the 
ight is not nearly enough to excite fati 
‘The numerical values of the middle aren of tho scale of wens kon, 
coma out much the mune whether they hare been calcalated an 

geometric series, or according to the more complicated 
formula of the investi who have enileavoured to improve upon 
the earlier form of Weber's law. 








‘Novewnzn 287m, 1882. 
‘Lieut-General Prrr-Rivens, F-RS, Presidlent, in the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted 
the respective = P 
For rar Laomusr. 
From Colonel Atwoxre—Historin de In Geografia del P 
Libro 1. By Antonio Raimond. bic! 
—EI Departamento de Ancachs y sus Riquesas Minerales. By 
‘From the Avrsoz—On the History of the Archaio Chinese Writing 
sand Texts. By Terrien de Lacouperie, MR.AS. 
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From tho Stare Boan or Heaven, Massacuuserts.—Forticth 
Report of tho Legislature of Massachusetts relating to the 
Rogistry and Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the 
Commonwealth for the year ending December Slst, 1881, 

From the Surmusoxiay Ixsrirvriox.—Viret Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. 1879-80. 

From the Socrery—Transactions and Proceedings of tho Royal 
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‘Tho following paper was rend by the suthor>— 


On the Peorus and Laxqvace of MADAGASCAR, 
By Dr. G, W, Panxen, 


1, The People of Madagascar. 


‘Tum position of Madagascar on the map of the world is peoulinr: 
for nowhere clse do we see s0 large an island close to a large 
continent, yet so little connected with it or with any other 
Tand. In size it is also exceptional, being by fur the largest 
among all the islands connected with Africa, its length being 
bout 960 miles, and its width varying up to about 300 miles at 
its widest part. Its east. coast, for nearly the whole of its length, 
4s almost a straight line; while the west coast has been variously 
indonted by the action of the current which sweeps down the 
Mozambique Channel, which divides Madagascar from Africa. 

‘The population of the entire island has been estimated to be 
from 4,000,000 to 4,500,000; but on this point nothing certain 
can be stated, because no census of any tribe has yet been 
taken, and because the population is decimated from time to 
time by epidemic diseases; while witchcraft, infanticide, inter- 

dbal wars for cattle- and slave-stealing, and murders, are daily 
altering the amount of the population, 

‘The chief structural features of this island are the following:— 
Around tho coast isa tract of monrly lvel, or ooky gently un- 
Gulating, country—in many places showing traces of compara, 
tively recent upheaval from below the sea-level; the general 
altitude of this level tract being less than 100 fect above the 
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sea-level, Here the climate and the vegetation are tropical, 
attenetTecrestital see nad fore ts olson Gol 09 
drinking-water obtainable in many places being that from bath 
stagnant pools on the surface of the soil. This belt of lowlands 
is from ten to thirty miles in width, and its inner limit is formed 
by aange of mountaine which gradually io up to the height 

nearly 2,000 feot. Between this again and the higher central 
plateau of the interior there runs a valley, in one place wide 
‘enough to allow of the formation of a large Take (Lake Aldotra), 
and of extensive marshes; while this valley is limited on its 
inner side by the high wall-like side of the central plateau, 
‘This plateau averages 4,000 feet above the sea-level, and on it 
‘again thero arise a great number of mountains—chiefly of 
volcanic origin—one of which is nearly 9,000 feet in height 
above the sea, 

This poulie struc ofthe island causes correeponding 
variety in the climates found in the island; there being a tropi 
climate all round the coast, especially on the west and north- 
west parts (which the central highlands star from the healthy, 
south-east trade-wind), and a sub-tropical or nearly temperate 
climate everywhere else. 

‘All round the island there is a belt of forest, often splitting 
into two parts, which enclose fertile valleys teeming with people j 
autho structural peculiarities ofthe island also influence the 

ora of : 

‘Tho native inhabitants of Madagascar are divisible into two 
distinct classes. ‘To the first clase belong the Hovas only, who 
are of Malay origin, with yellow akin, long stmight ba, lat 
faces, perpendicular (or, rather, reentrant) profile, and with 
plenty of energy, but rather treacherous. ‘The second clase 
comprises all the rest of the Malagasy people, and their 
‘African origin is shown by their darker skin (often black), 
woolly hair, and ious profile. ‘These are less com- 
mercially energetio, but more trustworthy than the Hovas, This 
second class, for nearly a hundred years, has been constantly 
receiving a fresh stock of African blood, in the shape of slaves 
Hinportad from the interior of Africn, trafic oaly lately made 
illegal in the Hova dominions 

@ forms of government of the different tribes, speaking 
generally, are like those found among most savage uations, 

ance being given to some “king” whose sway often extends 
not farther than a mile or two from his chief (and often his 
only) town, but whose power is absolute within this little 
territory, although he is liable to be turned out by some more 
powerfal neighbour. When strong enough he will hand down 
Tis power t his boo, bat more usualy the lands Poeibly angered 
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by one man are, at his death, divided among the sons of his 
several wives (for the Malagasy are polygamists), who naturally 
try to “eat each other up,” as the Malagasy any. 

‘The Hovus, however—among whom Christian and European 
influences have been at work for more than half a century—have 
totally different, form of government: one which, I believe, 
is unique in the history of the human race, Until a.p, 1860, 
the form of government already described was possessed by the 
Hovas also. But when the young Hova king, Radima II, was 
assassinated by some of his courtiers, and one of his wives put 
fon the throue as his successor, the family of the present Prime 
Minister rose into power, ‘The office of * Prime Minister,” 
although in existence before, derived additional importance as 
the chief means by which the absolute power of the Hova crown 
might be held in check; and as this ofice may never be held by 
any person of princely rank (lest such prince should make him- 
self hing, his power a3 Prime Minister being nearly regal), the 
‘Hoyas ate likely to have a succession of queens for many years to 
come. The Prime Minister for the time being is ex-oficio hrusband 
tothe queen, living with her in the palace, and going wherever she 
goes, This offce has been already held by three members of he 
Same family in succession, and will probably become hereditary, 
or limited to that family only. As the Prime Minister, besides 
being the queen's husband, is also head-judge, head-general, head- 
councillor, and, indeed, factotum to the Hova queen—there being 
no appeal from his decision except to her, and even then only 
through hirm—and as nearly all the isnportant offices in the State 
are given only to members of the Prime Minister's family, the 
Hova Government may be described as nominally an absolute 
monarchy, but, really an oligarchy, whose head has practically 
"iid Horan axe che only Mal lagasy tribe whi 

are the only tribe which possesses a 
distinct code of laws. Most of their laws are copied from our 
English laws, To discuss these Hova laws here would occupy 
too much time, but « comparison of the two last codes, published 
within the last twenty years, enables me to state briefly that 
the condition of the slaves is improved, slaves now being able 
to attend school if they like, but liable to be removed at their 
owners’ pleasure; the marriage-tie is made less loose, and. 
marriages are obliged to be registered; divorce is more difficult 
criminals, and persons who have been non-suited in a law-court, 
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the tomb when finished. ‘These are the two usual modes of 
arial among the Malagasy ; but I do not know whether, in those 
parts of the island where the Baobab-tree is found, they do or do. 
not follow the custom of their African relatives of excavating 
‘sepalchral chambers inside the trunk of this tree, 

‘With regard to internal communication in Mi 
roads pore made, especially in the north catoear tees 
tion—in which direction most of the large valleys run: the cost 
of making them in this direotion being comparatively little, 
Especially ought the chief natural harborirs to be connected, by 
telegraphs as wellns by roads, with Antantnarivo, In the transit 
of goods into or from the interior, the goods might. be carried in 
canoes farther than they are; but. between the low belt of land 
near the coast and. the height of 4,000 feot, goods must still be 
carried on men’s shoulders until the roads are made. But when 
‘once arrived on the central plateau, the numerous rivers there 
should be utilised more than they are, 

With regard to its communications with other countries, and 
its friendly relations with them, and the degree in which 
thes aro infuenced by the physical configuation of the island, 
time will not suffice for me to say much. It is a compact 
island, close to Africa on the one side—the Comoro Islands con- 
necting them for trading purposes—and to Mauritius, Bourbon, 
and many small islands on the other, On the coast are a 
number of fine estuaries, usually more or less blocked up by 
sand-bars; but all these rivers, inside their bars, are navigable 
for small craft far into the interior, And there are also many. 
fine harbours and bays not thus objectionable, notably those of 
‘Tamatave (in the centre of the east coast), the rivers Ik)pa and 
Bitaibdka (in the north), St. Augustine's Bay (in the south- 
Mest), and one or two rivers on the southern part of the east 


ean sqft gts the commercial relations unitate with ochet 
exports considerable quantities of rice, 
Saperaes ea capotiy sapolying Massie ad Bourton 
with beet for food. "Natal also has begun to share in this trade, and 
‘it would be worth their while if a greater number of merchants 
Would trade with Madagascar. ‘The Hovas have made treaties 
with the English, French, Americans, and Germans, consuls of 
these nations being resident in the island. Ere long, Tamataye 
will probably become a coaling-station for steamers, which will 
Thereby be attracted to thet excellent natural harbour. At fret 
sll he coal sold there mast be brought from other countries, bu 
‘sooner or present Hoya restrictions against mining 
hhave to beabandoned, and then Malagasy coal will be procurable 
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‘The following is a short sketch of the history of Madagascar 
up to the present time :— 

‘The island has been known to Europeans only since the 
‘eginning of the seventeenth century, although the Arabs traded 
with Tong before that time. The fit _Earopenne 
who visited the island were the Portuguese, but they made use of 
it only as a place where they might re-stock their ships with 
water and fresh food, and repair them if noosssary. ‘The Dutch 
ext came, settling in the neighbouring island of Mauritius 
(called after their Staitholder Mnurice), but left 
itself alone. ‘Then followed tho French and the English, ‘The 
former nation formed twosettlements in Madagascar itself, in the 
north-east and south-east parts of the coast, besides occupying 
two islands off its const, viz. Nosib’ (Big Island; on the north- 
west) and Ste. Marie (on the north-east). ‘These two islands 
fre still held by the French, but their settlements on the main~ 
land. of ‘were re-captured by the natives, ‘The 
English colony was placed at St. Augustine's Bay, on the south- 
west coast; but from mismanagement it was ed The 
English also bought somo land on the east coast, and formed a 
settlement there too; but although this also was abandoned 

iy on account of the fatal coast-fever), I have nowhere 
seen it stated that the land was either given bask to the natives, 
or bought back by them, or re-captured. At some future date 
the English might (as the French most surely would if they 
had so god a pretext) ung the recovery of thi Ind an the 
ground for seizing the whole of Madagascar! 

‘When Mauritius fell into the hands of the English (about 
Ap. 1816), the first English governor of it, Mr. Farqubar, soon 
tamed his attention to the extensive traffic in slaves for which 
Madagascar was then notorious, ‘This inhuman. traffic, it. is 
said, was originated by the pirates, who, haunting the shores of 
Madagascar until their depredations brought down the fleets of 
European Powers upon them, betook themselves to slave-trading 
‘asa safer way of earning their living. Mr. Farquhar made an 
‘alliance with one of the Hova chiefs, RadAma L, whereby Radia 

ledged himself to stop the exportation of Malagasy people from 
Phe island, ronns of arms, &, to be, given him by the 
English. At the same time, the first English Resident, Mr. Hastie, 
was placed at Radima’s newly-captured capital, Antaninarivo, 
and from that time to the present there has been unbroken 
friendship between the English and the Hovas, except for a 
short time during the reign of the Christian-persecuting queen, 
Ranavalona T. 

‘Padisna was ambitious, overrunning a great part of the island 
with his annual forays, and depopulating vast tracts of country. 


ee” 
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At his death he was succeeded by one of his wives, Ranavilona T., 
‘2 woman who was as ambitious and bloodthirsty as her husband, 
and who killed oll rivals for her husband's crown, Her reign 
was marked by war with England and France, and by the bitter 
persecution of the native Christians. After a reign of some 
twenty-five years she was succeeded by her young son, 
Radima II,, ‘who, however, reigned only’ six months, being 
saeassinated by some of his nobles, becauso he was bent on 
carrying out the so-called “Lambert Treaty.” After his death 
the ‘successful conspirators put on the Hova throne one of 
Radima's wives, under the name of Rasohérina, at the same 
time giving to the office of “ Prime Minister” its present almost 
regal power, as the means whereby the Hova nobles might 
prevent their sovereign from again becoming really an absolute 
Monarch. ‘The reign of Rasohecina was marked by the increase 
of European influence and civilisation among the Hovas, and 
the slow but sure growth of the Christian Church. After 
reigning about ten years she was succeeded by a cousin, the 
present queen, Randvilona IL, whose reign has already lasted 
nearly twelve years. The present reign has been marked by 
the following events:—(1) the adoption of Christianity as the 
state religion of the Hovas, with the consequent. destruction bj 
fire of all their idols; (2) the rapid progress of education, bot! 
religious and secular, and the building of numerous places of 
worship and schools; (3) the formation of a literature in their 
own tongue for the natives, including a revision of the Bible; 
the duty of taking care of its sick and poor is being recog- 
niised by the Hova state; (5) the reorganisation of the Hova 
army on a European model ; (6) the building of a better class of 
velling-houses, and the adoption of the European dress instead 
of the native undress, 


IL—On the Malagasy Language, 
‘The language spoken by the various tribes which inhabit 
Madagascar is essentially a spoken language, no symbols or 
ppiotures of the nature of writing having been found; and such 
it remained until the early part of the present century, when 
the English missionaries reduced it to its present alphabetic 
form. ‘The characters then chosen wore those of our own 
English alphabet; consequently we have no strange-looking 
characters to master when beginning the study of the Malagasy 
1 This we ois seas ail 
patter lc deat, he weal allows coopeny ot Frese 

Jer fo elie or lerwe ue tay at 

terms which vireally constituted agit of the whole bland fo 
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while, on the other hand, finds onl 
characters when he looks into an ora 
Eee eel nok cusoeenidl soeods sail this Ianguage 
are the following:— 
‘The vowel sounds are four-— 





© has this second sound only when used as the 
Vocative case or in introduced words. y ts, 
of words, the same sound which or 
ere ee eee coe few 
festament, y is to re] in 
Grima ste oma es Greek Sats 
The simple consonantal sounds are sixteen :— 





8 pronounced as & in bid 
aw dy dock 
RS PC 
Bec iat : 
Sen et eh 
foo» dey, adze 
Re ck kite 
t . L,, let 
m > ml mn 
rt { » a, not 
Sng m sing (but never thus pro- 
among the 
Hovas) 
Pom Pow pat 
r 2 Fy true 
ep arctan BG 
tro euler eine am, 
eco dae ate ie 
omisneter r= 
‘There only two true diphthongs — 
aay, eh or ey pronounced a8 ai in aye, or eye 
a0 2 ou ., proud. 


Tn the combinations ai and ao, each vowel sometimes keeps 
its own sound ; and there are also the following combinations of 
Ete wving their sounds kept more or less distinct eo, io, ia, 

(or oy), 06, aoe, and oa. 
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In pronunciation, vowels are usually sounded distinctly, 

iy elided; and another i is sounded (but) not written oF 
printed) after g, A, k, ny, or mk, whenever + (or y) precedes 
‘these consonants. 

(Of consonantal combinations only the following occur in pure 

‘words:— 
dr, ds (i,j), tr, ts, mb, mp, nad, nr, mj, ng, Wk, mt, nr, mts, 


Consequently the following euphonic changes among con- 
sonants are required, in certain cases:— 


i 








i) 
4» denial:—Aay, alsy (or digy), doe, admatria (va 
trla=far be it!) 
4, eaire:—ande,énga ki, éndra, dnga=oh that. 1 
fing:—2 (=eht), 6 (=oht), rdy (or rey). 

* sorrow:—indrigy=alas! 

* Fegret:—indy, injdy=would that... not «..! 
In the Malagasy language the meaning of words and sentences 


depends little upon the tone, but very greatly upon accent and 
2 the relative position of ‘rons in a sentence, a spocial dit- 


f 
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connected words follow the verb, the object being 
oy a a a 

aujective follows ita noun (as, trdno tadra, 
Mas 3 unloes ancther nosn, clssly oounected 





vused at or near the tng of one, 


at 
Baas sie nod: ‘Thus, mda tabra izy? or, tedra wh ley? Is it 


cr Herve focloreal ts Mogtr ligunes te 
a we fi in the ; 
Parentage of uch words, although apparently smal, eannot 
stated with any accuracy, because the total number of words 
any dialect is not yet known. 
me: nbda, dog ("Bow-re00"). 
abba, dog (“ bow-rcow 
f, Whispering. is 
mivdoordeo, to bark. 
mile ba) ar id .: 
i ra, to patter (as falling — van 


metas uly 
mimdnjomonjo, to murmur, to ek: 
‘The grammatical structure of the Malagasy 
sidered rhole, is very regular. 
ae 
noans ; numerons 
es ee id ats Maced re yy serie ae 
‘The soota ar divisible into tro clasen — Be 
roots, consisting of one, two, or three 
he id logs eis nab, tre = 
Secondary roots, consisting of a primary root coupled with a 
monosyllabic prefix; twenty-six different prefixes being 


nA roto either clas may be duplicated, in onder to expres 

repetition, the dino (sey) the segmentations at 
ie es panne by sho me its single form; but in such 
hon Seis oaly te prinsny root which ie reduplicted the pre- 
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fix never suffering alteration, Diminution or augmentation of 
the idea conveyed by any word, other than a root, is obtained by 
the redupliation of the rot yt of that. word there beng m0 
special diminutive or augmentative terminations in Malagasy, 
fand mere changes of tone not altering the meaning. 

Particles such as prepositions, pronouns, adverbs, &e., generally 
stand separately, not being combined with any words, except in 
the comparatively few cases when they are made into verbs by 
putting an active prefix before them, 

Tn making words from roots both prefixes and suffixes are 
‘used; and changes may be made in the vowels or the consonants, 
according to certain rules too numerous to be mentioned here, 

‘Thus, from root dsa, we got 

man-dsa, by using n prefix, 
ina, by using an affix. 
dn-asd-na, by using both prefix and affix. 


Compound words are very common, They aro formed. by 
throwing away the last ayllable of the former of two words, and 
thon making certain cuphonio changes in the consonants or the 
‘vowels of the syllables thus brought together, By,the mutilation 
resulting from this contraction, the senso is often made more 
othe gon hi \lieatod only by afl: cords 

‘Tho gender of anything is indicated only by affixing the w 
Udy (male) and wavy (female), 


‘Thus: akdho, fowl. 
akdho-thy, male fowl (ie, cock), 
akdho-rdvy, female fowl (ée,, hen). 


But there are no terms to show the distinction between 
animate and inanimate, or to point out the mumber or the case 
of either nouns or adjectives, 

The numerals, although counted by tens,and usually reckoned 
on the hand, nevertheless show no traces of derivation from 
reckoning by fingers and tos. believe that no apecial oder 
ig followed in counting on the fingers, nor are the Malagasy in 
the habit ofusing any other aids tocounting. The numbers run 
from one to a million, although the higher numbers above a thou- 
sand aro seldom used, Avina (ten thousand), when reduplicated, 
as dlindina, means“ innumerable; and the word for “a mi 
tapitrisa, which literally means “ended (are) the numbers," show: 
that any quantity above a million is inconceivable to the mind 
ofa Malazuy, None of tho lower numerals have any other 
meaning it of the numbers which they signify; 
Bree erst icseatn ayer tnen, Serio tence ber 
‘Numeration goes on by tens up to 90 (= “9 tens”), after which 




















ioe’, 
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‘we find special names for the higher numerals. While for the 
intermediate numbers (as 11, 12, 21, Shea fe coated 
numbers, the Malagasy use a word (dmby = addition), come 
ponding to our sign +. the lowest, numbers (contrary to ovr 
rule) placed first; thus, 111 is irik dmby ny folo dmiby 
sito (literally, “1+ the 10 + 100"), 

Vers have only two moos the indeatie and the imperatiee 
of these two moods the imperative serves also for subjunctive 
nd optative, while the indicative serves for every mood except 
Shove thre,’ ach mood ls the thre simple tenses, resent, 
past, and future; m-,or no-, being the usual sign of tl 
Hts choc ho of tho fata, bak uo changes ore acatie 
gender, number, or person. ‘There are also three voices—active, 
passive, and relative, 

An activo verb may_be simply a root (cither primary or 

secondary), or a root with some prefix. A passive verb ‘may 
asta coc clos kcal are wih reds or a authe'w 
root with both prefix and suffix, or a root with prefix having 
some letters transposed. ‘The latter form is also called a “¢rana- 
feted paar” having the infix mo- or ni with. tho infixed 
letters. transposed. A relative verb is « combination of root 
with active and passive particles, retaining part. of the active 
prefix, togother with the passive suffix, and showing that some 
relationship exists between tho subject and the object, 

‘Tho chief peculiarity among personal and possessive pronouns 
in Malagasy consists in the presence of two forins to express 
twe, 1s, ours, the one including both the speaker and the person 
spoken tothe other excluding the latter. Contracted or suflixed 
forms of all these pronouns are also much used ; and here. also 
the same distinotion with regurd to soe, &., occurs. 

‘There is only one relative pronoun, which is indeclinable, and 
is usod for any case or gender. 

‘Tho demonstrative pronouns have separate forms for describing 
things seen or near, as opposed to things unseen, more distant, 
or implied in the speaker's mind, 

Conjunctions are rather numerous, but most of them have 
several 

‘True prepositions are scanty, but their place is supplied chiefly 
by a large number of prepositional phrases, or compound pre~ 
positions, which are formed from nouns by prefixing a-, am-, 
ne, oF i. 

Adverts, especially those of place, are very plentiful. They 
also have tenses, t- being the sign of the past tense of an adverb, 
as ho of its future; and some of them can be made into verbs 
‘by putting an active prefix before them. 

With regard to the family of languages to which the Malagasy 

‘vor, XIL 2M 
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‘pelongs, itis clearly of Malay origin. ‘The affinity of the Mala~ 

Tanguage to those which form the Malayo-Polynesian group 
Fins been well examined by the Rev. W. E. Cousins, in a paper 
ead before the Philological Society on February 15th, 1878; 
Dut itis still a puzzle to us how Madagascar (contrary to the 
‘sual rule) got its inhabitants from the neighbouring continent 


of Arica, bt ts angsnge from the far distant Malayan penin- 


One of the most reasonable theories hitherto propounded for 
the solution of this problem is that of Dr. Hildebrand, «German 
naturalist, who recently died in Madagascar, after having spent 
five years in Africa, He thought that (putting aside the ques- 
tion of still earlier inhabitants of M: ) the Hovas (a 
Malay race) had first settled in the island, but-were overpowered 
by marauders from Afriea, who killed off most of the Hova 
mien, but took the Hova women for wives ; hence the resulting 
children Iearned more of the language of their mothers than 
that of their fathers, especially as they associated most with 
their mothers, 

‘But the chief objection to this theory is the fact that the 
native tribes of East Africa are not fond of venturing on the sea, 
much less prone to make such long voyages as that across the 
Mozambique Channel, even were such a voyage to be made 
‘where the Comoto Islands would allow it to be divided into 
shorter stages. We know that not only the Arabs, but also 
European pirates from various nations, had much intercourse 
with the ; but we have no data (and, perhaps, never 
shall have any) for calculating the effect of these upon the 
hative population and their language. Were the Hovas once 
far more numerous than they are now, and did they become so 
few in number because great numbers of them were killed in 
the frequent wars or exported from the island as slaves? Or, 
‘on the eontrary, were the Hovas always comparatively few in 
number, while the African element of the population has been 
jncreased, through the agency of the slave-dealers, by a stead) 
importation of African natives into Madagascar? Or have botl 
of these causes helped to determine the present state of popula~ 
tion and language in Madagascar? These are questions which 
‘cannot be satisfactorily answered as yet. 

‘With regard to the people who inhabited Madagascar before 
the Hovas, we have no real information. The Hovas them- 
selves assert that they expelled (ab least from the province of 
Tmbrina) a tribe called the Vazimba, and also declare that the 
remnant of this people still exists on the coast in the south-east, 
fof Madagascar, their former name of Vasimba having been altered 
to Fézo. Now as both these words, Vasimba and Vézo, come 
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from the same root as the word tésiedsy, which means “a 
wandering about,” were these Vazimba a nomadic and pastoral 
race, comparatively unwarlike, and so easily expelled by the 
Hou warrioret ‘The ‘mature of the cantral provinos of Mada 
, whose wide, undulating grassy plains are well adapted 
pstrage, sakes this poll, besides the etymology of the 
w 

Tn travelling through the central parts of Mi we 
Pstasly sate wih este eich a lake mene Ce arts 
rmotinds of earth, but always overshadowed by one oF more Fino~ 
trees} und are regarded by the Hovas with a superstitious awe. 
These mounds they call “he Vasiinba's graves,” and the ghost 
of the occupant is believed to. be ever ready to punish any 
injury done’ to his sleeping-place, or to the Fano-tree over 
shadowing it, If several of these ancient graves were opened 
‘and examined, no doubt we should get some clue as to who 
thees Vaslmba ‘were, and perhaps also might find out. who 
preceded the Hovas as inkalitants of Madagascar, 

‘A strange coincidence may here be noticed in connection 
with those names, Fé: and Vaslmba. 

1, As most of you know, there are (or have been) other 
nations whose names seem to imply that they are nomadic or 
Wandering tribes, or that they had travelled. from a distance to 
‘lai final place of settlement, cach, as tho well known Vandale 
and the Wenns (or Venn), traces of the former being still found 
in Central Europe. 

2, In the Greek, Latin, German, and English languages we 
find what seems to be a similar root, ba or va; from which, in 

“each of these four Ianguages, we got derived verbs expressing 
some form of motion. 

Ex: Greek—Ba, root of the verb Batre, to go. 

‘Latin—rddo, to wander. 
German—wandeln, to wander, 
English—wade, wander. 

This coincidence suggests several questions. 

How did the Malagasy, a member of the Malayo-Polynesian 
group of get this root expressing motion, and 90 
Slosely resembling, both in sound and in sense, a similar root 
found in Indo-Germanic languages ? 

Shall we, at some future date find a “missing Link?" lost 
daring the course of centuries, connecting the A frican-Malagasy 
(orat least these Ves) with the Vandals? yi 

"Are any, or all, of the African-Malagasy tribes the descendanta 
of nomadic tribes or nations who formerly occupied the northern » 





2 Fino, a species of Mimose. 
Qu2 
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of Africa, and who gradually worked their way southwards 
wving traces of their language or tribal name ? 

Brielly stated, the influence of foreigners upon the Malagesy 

is us follows -— 

That of the Arabs is soon in the names given to the days of 
the week, the Hor names of the months, and in 
any of the terms connected with dress, bed, money 
(which was used in Madagascar before Europeans 
‘arrived), music, and many other things. 

‘That of the Biglish and French is seen in many abstract, 
‘scientific, and architectural terms, and in the names of 
uodern weapons. Above all, the people have gained 
much from the translation of the Bidle, and from the 
reduction of their language to a written form, for both 
of which advantages they are indebted chiefly to the 
English missionaries, 

“Another interesting link, connecting the Malagasy Tanguage 
with the South African tongues, is found in the verb manéla 
{from root vila), which in the Sesi¢o language, as well as in the 
Malagasy, means “ to leave behind, to leave alone.” 

In conclusion, the Malagasy language is essentially one 
thronghout Madagascar, tho local differences found among the 
‘various tribes no more constituting distinct languages than do the 
rovineialisms of the various counties in England affect the unity 
Frthelanguage. ‘The Malagasy language is soft, musical, phonetic 
(a syllable usually consisting of one vowel with one consonant), 
and not difficult’ for a European to acquire, the two chief 
Stumbling-blocks to a European being the uses of the particle 
‘nd, and of the relative verb; but when once these two things 
hhave been mastered, no voice is so convenient or so commonly 
‘used ns the relative voice. Contrasted with South African 
dialects, one feature of the Malagasy language is the absence of 
“clicks and also of any special prefix to show. whether 
country,a tribe, a language, or an individual—and if individuals, 
their number of sex—is mentioned. 





Disovsstox. 

Mr. Knaxx remarked that few questions were more interesting to 
the wathropologist than the first peopling of Madagascar, and the 
affinitios of its present inhabitants. In the present state of our 
Knowledge it might seom venturesome to hazard any definite 
theories. Bat on a roview of the whole situation, the most pro- 
hbable viow seemed to be that the istand was very sparsely inhabited 
at the timo of the first Malay mmigmtion.. The absctce of the 
tlophant and other large African fauna, besides many other con- 
‘Siderations, showed that this region belonged not so much to Africa 


‘aa to a now banished continent or archipelago in the Indian Ocean, 
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of which Mauritins, Réunion, the Seychelles, and some other islets 
may be remnants, and to which some naturalists bad given the 
name of Lemuria. The smaller groups were uninhabited when 
first discovered by Europeans, and it might be presumed that this 
Sgpothatio Oceata regio had on the whale already subeid taore 
Sppesranee of men on the earth” Bub many of te ilnde 
‘which have since disappeared may haye continued above water till 
‘comparatively later times, thus affording more numerous stepping- 
‘tones between Malaysia and Madagascar than now exist. On their 
arrival the Malay intraders would soon ex ‘or absorb the few 
aborigines, and thus from the remotest time that linguistic uniform- 
ity would have boon established which hus ever since continued. 
jut, except amongst the Hovas of the central plateau, possibly 
roping el more recent Malay migration, the race, becuse 
greatly modified by the introduction of negro elements from the 
heighbouring coast of Africa. ‘These elements arriving at intervals, 
‘and mostly no doubt imported as slaves, would in course of time 
Inevitably produce a change of typ, euch as is now found amongst 
the Sikalivas of the west and Bétsimistrakas of the east coast, 
But the language remained practically unaffected by them, because 
of their inferior social position, and because they became distributed 
the dominant race as fast as they arrived in small driblets 
from the mainland. The negro slaves imported ander, similar 
conditions into Egypt from time immemorial, later on into Barbary, 
and recently into the New World, have nowhere been able to 
serve their African mother-tongues, In North Africa they rapidly 
Joara Arabio; in Amerin they spek passable English, Spanish oF 
Portugnese, or at any rate jargons of those languages, in which the 
percentage of African elements is extremely small. In Mad 
they have everywhere changed their harsh guttural dialects, with 
their clicks and difficult illustrative mechanism, for the relatively 
simple, harmonious, and easily acquired Malagasy. And thns the 
great uniformity of speech in this large island ceases to be such a 
surprising phenomenon as at first sight it appears to be, We ha 
‘thus no doubt a persistence of language through a great lapse of 
time, with considerable modification of the physical type. But 
the generally accepted principle that physical are more durable than 
linguistic types is true only where both are unaffected by extraneous 
influences. Where we have actual contact a different law prevails. 
‘The two races become modified by intermixture, while the speech of 
ove or other simply dies ont leaving behind it litle trace of its 
former existence. ‘Thus the Turki peoples have been mostly assimui- 
Jated to the Cancasic type by contact with the Western nations; but 
wherever they have held their ground the Turki dialects have’ pre- 
served their organic structure. So, in Madagascar, the Malay stock 
thas been to some extent assimilated to the negro type; but the 
Malay dialect originally introduced has not. been perceptibly 
affected by the African tongue, either originally current in the 
island or subsequently introduced by immigrants from the dark 
continent. The possible aboriginal speech has simply disappeared ; 
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tho Banth or other African tongues imported later on have failed to 
gaina footing in the country, or even seriously to affect the Malagasy 
Bil evacrmbee spoken with surprising uniformity throughout the 
m! 

‘Dr, Gustav Orrest said that Madagascar had had from timo im- 
memorial an influx of foreign immigrants, the neighbourhood of 
‘Africa providing it with a considerable sprinkling of African blood, 
Later oo, Arabs, Chines, and Earopoens settled in the island; but 
all the colonists, however much they have influenced the ethnological 
features of Madagascar, left no it impression on the vast 

jority of the original population, which is Polynesian in character. 

sin most islands of ‘he astern Archi qe find al in 
Madagascar two apparently distinct mcvs: one is short, olive: 
Clon with loog straight hair; and the otber is tall; dark. 
brownish-coloured, with curly hair. The first has been identified 
with the Malays, and the Intter with the negroes of Africa the chief 
tatives of the former are the Hovas, and of the latter the 

“Te the went cont. ‘These dilfereace. are cosily i: 
tinguishable, and are important enough to ‘ally comment 
Haga oo Pe tse oped oo Lei for nt 
tier etiaces Se Ocala anf! Serr trend! 10 

inhabitants inthin tyria, an 
Setavoniana and others. However Side he oo cee in 
Madagascar appear to the " wroughout 
island may TPPemaidered as one. Te, this respect the exhasativo 
jctionary compiled by Dr. Parker from fourteen different. dialects 
inf grat importance, 
ain 











The lan, contains, no doubt, n great number 
of 1y words. It is by no means easy to satisfactorily 
eran ‘cause of it, for it may either be owing to the close 
‘which existed, even in prehistoric times, between the Malays 
and ans, or by Malay immigration into Madagascar, o 





Tanguage of the Malays and of most of the negroes of Africa. 
However, Malagasy exhibits a characteristic which distinguishes it 


from the the above-1 itioned nations. The 
iby Cacia ety ine me cl 


‘speak to and of each otber in identical terms; for though they have, 
‘9-0 special word for brother or sister, and can only express tho 
‘meaning of elder and younger brother or sister, yet both males and 
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nadahy a sister's brother, rihavaey w sister, and de * 
brother's sister ; sdna-drihalahy is tho child of a’ man’s brother, 
sdnakedina or zinak-inabivy the child of a man’s sister, sina~ 
Arihaviiyy tho child of « woman's sister, and zdnak-dwaddhy the child 
othe atte id aot believe that Gow four term relay, 

id not belie ar ri h 
dnadidy, rihacdey, and dnabivy, represented the only terms. the 
‘Malagaay language possesses for expressing the various modifications 
of brotherhood and sisterhood, and in the dialect spoken in north- 
eastern Madagascar there occur really two terms respectively for 
rihalihy and ridaviry, ox rikildhy and rdokildhy for the former, 
and ‘and radkivdvy for the latter He prosumed the first 
‘two nppliod to the elder and younger brother of a man, and the latter 
to tho elder and younger sister of a woman. It is even probable 
that there existed originally two special terms for di ‘and 
Anabivy, which would completo tho list, s0 that wo should have 
ight separate expressions, as are found in most Polynesian 


fowcver thin might bo, theso torma at onco give us conclusive 
avidenc for considering tho Malagury Ianguage closely connected 
with the Polynesian idiom. As this subject has boon treated at 
in tho ossay on tho Classification of Languages” there imo 
necossity of further enlarging on it, It is, nevortbel 
to comparative philology Chat it ix able 1 setl each’ pol 
importance as tho original sourco of the Malagasy language, and. 
rotor als tho origin of tho Malagasy people 
‘Mr. Hyon Crank wished to explain that the principle which 
Professor Oppert had applied in his aystem of classification of 
‘and of which ho had given an example for Malagany, 
rasan exmplifaton of a wollAnown fot ecoguiabl fn many 
\guNges, Ani lent on women using a weparato 
from men. Thin Ite un of Sang rf Oper 
‘worked out from the old French vocabularies, which ho might 
observe had been published in that most valuable work conducted. 
tho missionaries in Madagascar called the “Antaninarivo Magasine,” 
Mr. Oppert’s facta had really beon confirmed by the high authority 
of Mr. Sibreo and Mr. Pickersgill, who had givon the modern form. 
‘As to himself ho mast observe that ho dissented altogether from the 
theories put forward in explanation of tho early population and 
Tangaage of Madagascar, and looked for a solution in another 
direction. 
‘Tho Rev. J. Sisexs, Mr. Bouvente-Puszy, M. Barts, the Rov. 
W. ©. Proxkusarut, and the Purstpext also joined in the discussion, 
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Decenuer 12rH, 1882. 


M, J. Watnouse, Esq., ERAS, in the Ohair, 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For mae Linzauy. 


From the Avrnoz.—List of Birds observed at Fort Berthold, D:T., 
daring the month of Septombes, 1681, By W. J. Hoffman, 

From the Roray Sooiery or New Sovra Wauss.—New Soath Wales 
in 181. ‘By Thomas Richards, Bs. 

From the Soctert.—Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
‘of New South Wales, 1881. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1567, 1568. 

— Plea, de la Socisté Imperiale des Naturalists do Mosoon. 
No 1, 1882, 

—Prosedings of the Royal Geographical Socioty. Decomber, 

882, 

From the Eorron—Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXX. Nos. 23, 24, 

“Nature.” Nos. 683, 684. 

— Biallettino di Paletnologia Italians. Nos. 7-9. 





Mr. A. L. Lewis exhibited some worked flints from Cape 
Blane Nez, near Calais, a site where the manufacture of im- 
Plements was largely carried on, and concerning which full 
particulars were placed before the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archaology at Brussels, in 1872, 
by M. E. Lejeune, and are also reported in the “ Materiaux pour 
VHistoire Primitive et Naturelle de !Homme,” 1872, p. 504, 
et seq. 


The following poper was read, in the absence of the author, 
by the Assistant-Secretary:— 


‘ores on the Avsrmatian Cass SysTEMs. 


By A. W. Howrrr, Esq, F.G.8, 

[Ween Prare XV] 
1 Have been led, by o review of the evidence which I have 
collected as to the customs and social organisation of the 
Australian aborigines, to the conclusion that the early state of 
their society was that of an undivided commune. To repeat 
this evidence would be too long, nor is it necessmy to do 60 for 
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my present purpose. I start, in now considering the general 
sukjuctof the else division ofthe Australian someaitig tere 
the assumption that there was once an undivided commune. It 
is, however, necessary to somewhat guard this expression. Ido 
not desire to be understood as maintaining that it implies 
necessarily the existence of complete communism between the 
foros Atmuming that the former physical conditions of the 
Australian continent were much as they are now, complete com- 
manism always existing would, I think, be an impossibility, ‘The 
character of the country, the necessity of hunting for food, and 
of removing from one spot to another in search of game and of 
‘vegetable food, would necessarily cause any undivided commune, 
when it assumed dimensions more than that of a few members, 
to break up, under the necessities of existence, into two or more 
‘communes of similar constitution to itself. In addition to this 
it has become evident to me, after a long acquaintance with the 
Australian savage, that in the past, as now, individual likes and 
dislikes must have existed ; so that, although there was the ad- 
mitted common right between certain groups of the commune, 
in practice these rights would either not be exercised by reason 
of Various causes, or would remain in abeyance, s0 far as the 
‘separated but allied tindivided communes were concerned, until 
‘on great ceremonial occasions, or where certain periodical 
gatherings for food purposes reunited temporarily all. the 
Segments of the original community. In short, so far as the 
evidence goes at present, I am inclined to regard the probable 
condition of the undivided commune us being well represented 
now by what occurs when on certain occasions the modified 
Givded communes reunite. Hash divided commune Cost 
itself the strongest evidence of this early condition. 

In the Australian class systems by which the community, ie, 
the tribe in its social aspect, is divided, the true divided com. 
iunes are represented by the two primary classes, each of which 
hhas @ group of totem names. The divided commune with ite 
totems may be thus formally represented. 


No. 1. 





SG ANE 











Py, 1,8, be. 





B 4, i i, de. 
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Imall cases the totom names are those of things animate or 
inanimate, as are in many eases also the class names; or it mi 
be even that all the class names have had a meaning, as wo 
signifying animals, &e,, which in the change of language has 
become lost. 

The two intermarying classes, A and B, pro-suppose an 
original whole—te,an undivided commune, In tho two lasses 
‘we have that soparation and assumption of animal names which 
the Dieri legend! attributes to an intentional act done by their 
ancestors at the instance of the “Mura Mura,” which in the 
Plana form menus the deosted ancentom themselves? This 

eri legend has a remarkable counterpart, which I have found 
in thot Kalin tribe which formerly ocenpied the count 
surrounding Melbourne, ‘This states that the “old law” whic 
directed Binjil (Eaglehawk) to marry Waa (Crow) only, and 
vice verad, was given by Bunjil himself to the wizanls of the 
tribe, who in their turn communicated it to the people. 

‘The two primary classes are, over a largo part of South- 
Eastern Australia, distinguished by the names Eaglehawk and 
Crow, in their dialectic forms, 

Tho totems form two groups, and are the names of animals, 
birds, fish, reptiles, vegetables, or more rarely other natural 
objects, The fundamental rule appears to be that each group 
of totem names is, in fact, a several and collective representation 
of its primary ; therefore, as group A marries with group B, and 
vice verad, #0 may, a8 a’ general rule, any one of the group of 
totems marry with any other of the ‘complementary group of 
totems. In certain localities, however, restrictions have arisen 
in so fr that, taking table No. 1 a8 an, example, an individual, 
say being AL, would intermarry with B i only.” ‘Theoretically 
the marrags i of group to group, but in practice it more or ase 
approaches that of individual to individual, In this aspect of 

1@ classes it is necessary to point out that all of the con 
temporry genemtion of A. 1 would ve roanded as (rial 

ers and sisters, and so on through the other relations, an 
this ancient view still obtains even under changed conditions of 
the classes, 

‘The next change which appears to have taken place in the 
class, system is the subdivision of the primary classes into four 
sub-classes, which may be thus formulated :— 














i" p25. 
TE Yogetng, of the Lutheran Afasion in the 
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Two clames. | Four sub-classes, | Totem names, 





Ree, 


12,3, &e. 


nlite ai aac 


‘This is the form of the well-known class system of the Kami- 
laroi tribes; but it is not confined to them, und the extent of 
this form, s0 far as is known to me at present, is shown in* 
Plate XV. 

It is reasonable to believe that the subdivision of the two: 
primary classes into four subdivisions has not been a matter of 
chance, but of intention, ‘The effect, together with the inter= 
change of names in each generation with the sister class of tho 
mother, is to remove the woman of the second generation from 
the influence of tho law governing tho primary clues, That 
is, tho woman B in the second generation is forbidden to the 
man A,her father, Were this not so, the law "A (male) marries 
B (femalo)” would permit A to take’ his own datighter to wife, 
Under the law which arises on the division of a community into 
two such exogamous intermarrying comrunes as are shown in 
Form No. 1, the marriage of brother and sister (own or tribal) is 
forbidden only. ‘The following diagram shows the generations, 
with their marriages, descent being counted through the mother, 


QM) A 
“yB- 























ap s——|_p 
@H A———ay & 
‘There is nothing in the law to prevent intermarriage between 
father and daughter. The subdivision of the classes as shown in 


Form No, 2 produces, however, a great change, and extends the 
range of the Prekibigbe of marriage. 
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Teannot see any reason to doubt that the first division of 
Australian communities into two exogamous intermarrying 
feommunes was an intentional, act. arising from within the com- 
muune prior to its division, ‘The evidence which I have before 
me, driwn from the existing customs and beliefs of the aborigines, 
not only leads me to that conclusion, but also to the further 
conclusion that the movement itself probably arose within the 


Pnsaking inguin of the Rev, IL, Vogsimng, of tho Latheran Mason to that 















‘To clues, ‘Totem names, 
Paral v1. os Caterpillar, 
Tihenara °. Native 
Matera” 3. SS Cormorant, 
Tinglehawk, 
Matted ose | Mortara 7 Mullet 
Waragte Bow. 
v3 2 Ratt 
“Ad ight otis. 





Marge 3) 





‘And eight ollie, 





As iutrative of Form No.2, I give the Kasnilaroi clases and totems in thelr 
glee form, which be bos caeflly worked ot fore Uy Mr. 0. Doyle, 
unopia, near Moree, New South Ws 











Peery pre cee | ee 
Fa ost 
ae... {| Spee 
ms Seeediee” Sixt 
rat. ]| Rit, Slbeo: aay 

i 
Tt] [ a, Get 
ae fo 
Kipathin {lz ¥ ‘oe Tel Kangaros, Honey, 











‘In both these cates descent is through the mother 
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council of elders in which the tribal wizard, the profesed 
‘eommunicant with ancestral spirits, holds no mean 

change, whenever it was elfected, must, I think, have ia 
‘announced as having been directed by the spirits of the deceased 
ancestors (eg, Mura Mura of the Dieri), or by the Headman of 
Spiritland himself, «g,, Binjil of the Kolin, or Darawalin of 


the mania 
ie movement as having been reformatory in intention, 

eal at a object sought to be gained was the ‘prohibition of 
brother nnd sister marriage in the community. “Such was, I 
think, the intention and effect of the division shown in Form 
No 1, a8 A and B, 

‘The subdivisions of the two primary classes now claim atten- 
tion, and the four sub-classes may now be thus placed in relation 
to their primaries — 












ata=A 
b+B8=B. 


Each half of an original class has marital rights over tho 
‘women of one particular half of the other class, whose children 
do not, however, take the class name of their mother, but of the 
sister ‘class, zie, of the subdivision which is complementary 
to her. The ‘old law, “A and B mutually intermary and 
the child follows the mother’s class,” still underlies the new 
reece wal ae 

1 followi , showing three successive generations, 
Will being out the festures of the new ruleas—— 


Op 
i) BE at OSE NE (BY 


1 CAR aR 


| @a ane 


We can see by this diagram that whereas under the primary divi- 
sions A and B a man’s daughter was of the class from which he 
might lawfully take a wife—under the new law of the subdivisions 
his female descendant of the class name over which he would have 
marital claims would only appear in the third generation as his 














(8 





"The Kalin lived in Vidor, the Mirsng on the Maneroo Tableland, New 
‘South Wales, . 
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daughter's daughter, and therefore practically beyond his reach, 
Tt would be the same as to the mother: it would be her son's 
son who would belong to the sub-class from which her husband 
tnight be taken. It is necessary to keep in view the fact that 
these aborigines, even while counting “ descent ”—that is, count 
ing the class names—through the mother, never for a moment 
feel any doubt, according to my experience, that the children 
originate solely from the male parent, and only owe their in- 
fantine nurture to their mother, 

T cannot, therefore, regard the subdivision of the classes. in 
any other light than as a rule framed to enforce ion 
Detwoen those who had heretofore been mutually eligible under 
the class rules, but who being of the same blood could not 
intormary without commiting that which among, these bor. 
gines is now universally regarded as a deep pollution, I think 
that the subdivision of the classes, was intended. to render im- 
posite tow unans which wer perbeps, even then forbidden 
WY public opinion; for while these subdivisions have only a 
Toeal rango, he socal prohibition which forbids the intermarrige 
of parents and children, or brother and sisters,is universal through 
font Australia, That this social prohibition was directed in early 
times to such intermarriages, or cohabitations, may be perhaps 
inferred from this, that in some tribes, such as the Kunandaburi, 
‘whore this prohibition obtains without there being a division 
saat aac, th prohibition Tol? is disregarded during the 
orenonig attending the consummation of & ‘woman’a martiogs 
‘Thus we have an instance where the general rule does not 
prevent, on ccremonial occasions, the temporary return to @ 
Tnarked form of communism, and it is not without significance 
hat this ocr in vibe Wish, of al others Know to, me; 
‘most nearly approaches in present usage to the theoreti 
‘eondition of the divided commune. 

‘This may be the place to speak of another prohibition which 
is universal all over Australia, namely, that of even the slightest 
Intercourse between « woran and lie daughter's hmsband. A 
diagram will again be convenient in letting some light in upon 
teuator take fet the case of the more ancient system 
having only two classes with uterine descent :— 


@A 











a 
Gps 
"According to the obsorrations made by Mr. J. W. O'Donnell, of Cooper's 
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In this case the man B marries the woman-A. It is clear 
that there could not be any prohibition inherent in the class 
rules to his marrying the woman. A, hor mother, or to taking 
‘oth, for both are of the class from which he might take a wile, 
‘and he might: lawfully take one or the other if they were other 
wise eligible, No arrangement of the classes could prohibit the 
marriage of a man both to the mother and the daughter. Tt 
ould only be done by a special social ordinance of great strin- 
gency. This stringency is shown by the common expression 
‘Among these aboriginés, “A man carinot even look at his wife's 
mother.” ‘They would regard a connestion between the two as 
a pollution in the highest degree. But I doubt whether this 

hibition botween a Woman and, her daxghtr’s hurd i in 
fuct any stronger than the prohibition of marriage between a 
fpoman'aad ber brother, own or tribal. The sooal prohitiion 
in the former case is uo more stringent than the clnss prohibition 
in tho later, ony that while the innbiity in a man to marry a 
‘woman of the same class name as himself does not appear, eit 
when he is single or married, unless upon inquiry, the probibi- 
tion between a man and. his wife's mother instantly stands out 
in bold relief when he obtains a mother-in-law by his mm 
The prohibition us to-n wife's mother is, however, not a 
‘more strong than is that as to a class-sister, 

‘Tho objection may, however, be taken that there should be 
corresponding avoidance betweon a man and his son's wife, but 
fn relloction it will booome quite ovident that with the law of 
uterine descent—under which we must, I think, assume that 
these prohibitions have come into existence—the son's wife would 
be, in fact, of the class to which her husband's father belonged, 
‘and therefore already utterly prohibited to him by the laws of 
the classes, and therefore such case would not require any 
special social ordinance.t 

Tf the division into classes were not a reformatory movement, 
what was it? But granting that it was reformatory movement 
the following series of conclusions may be accepted as a reason 
able hypothesis -— 








1 Tote that Dr, Tylor, in his pret adroe to the Ani 
Tuas falsely contin ts oping otis etm of te srodetes yw 
mst hie nt 8 Tn Attra eda over the orld Ban 
sara ik ecie ines’ fran mj tatriedgnof Anmralan culm tend 
Covet nc teak arene by 0 ms of ho wi fale” On the eechreyl 
Tap sl cay tie of flere Soya ws ecctcton by saeeag 
Arteta te trey at Une Kur, ere ay bean obigton upon tm 
{ruphty hs iter i ood or prsete Dr. Tylor'staoment i howe 
PS nprtant and un cary vo mach weight T om sow ting 
ito, thoagh my coveapnnt arr to lenen the exact ature 
he rations between the forons hased throughout Australia 
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(1) The primary division into two classes was intended to 
prevent brother and sister marriage in the commune, 

(2) The secondary divisions into sub-classes were intended 
to prevent the possibility of intermarriage between 
parents (own and tribal) and children, 

(8) The prohibition of the slightest intercourse between a 
woman and her daughter's husband was a social enact- 
nent intended to forbid connections which the class 
rules were unable to prevent. 

(4) All these changes have been diie to an international 
teformatory movement in the community itself. 

‘The foregoing diagrams, Nos. 1 and 2, may be said to show 
the normal forms in which the Australian class systems ocour, 
80 far as my present evidence extends, Besides these, there are, 
however, a'number of abnormal forms which it is necessary to 
‘consider, and for this purpose I take individual instances. “For 
convenience I commence with those which approach nearest the 
Kamila type, Tho fit example belongs to @ largo tribe, or 











up of kindred tribes, occupying much country to the south of 
fin Galt of Carpentaria ze 
No. 3. 
‘two dames, | Four sub-class. | ‘Totem namoe. 





{ aati } 12,8, do. 
{ ees } 

ete t te 
T find in this case the following peculiarities. ‘There are no 
mary classes, but this may merely mean that my informants 
ve age nacertained them. ‘The eu¥-classes have the Kamilaroi 
jen as to marie, but the ebildren's names are those 
of the brother-clase of the father, ‘The totems, which at the 
Tower Leichhardt River are the names of fish, are inherited 


from father to son. We find here, then, the important innovation 
of agnatic descent in a class system of the Kamilaroi type. 





4, i i, he. 











Sam indebted for thin and other information to the Kindness of Me. 
eral E, Wala, of Tiley, and to Mr. K. Plier of the Ooaourrs River. 
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iiss cca tn om tha Wong ibe of the Luchlan 
iver. 





Tho pouuiaity in tis tribe is that whi the aub-lases ary 
the wal-knowa Ipei, Kurubo, Muri, Kubi of the’ Kamilarol, 
with two groups of totam names, the rules of marriage in the: 
seblases ar not hone of that tribe. In the Wonghi sub- 

classes a and b @ and 8, whereas the rule of the 
Kamilaroi, their neighbours, is a marries with 8, and a with b, 
Bes ‘are’ moat fae ly two primary classes, but I am not, 


in. possession of them, 
Ym thind instance I take from the Aldolings tribe at the Finke 
River, South Australia 


No. 5. 

















La ite for ito my ed rp MA. FC, 
mye ta nd clr Information T hare to task the Rar Kempe of the 
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athens Mian, 
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< ‘This is a very abnormal form. Tt. extends, however, over 
fa large area, After much reiterated inquiry T feel that. it is 
fot probable that this class system is other than thut above 
formulated. There are no-primary classes, nor any totem. 
names of the ordinary kind existing; yet. from the analogy 
Detween the sub-classes and those of the Kamilaroi type £ 
cannot doubt that they are the subdivisions of two classes that 
fonce existed. Neither are there any totem names grouped 
tinder the couplets of sub-classes, yet this want is supplied by 

the sub-classes theinselves, which are the names of anioals, &e. 
Finally, we have again the important fact that in this abnormal 
form of class system descent is in the male line, for the sub-classes 
ex the children’s names with each brother-clase—that is, 
swith the brother-elass of the class to which the father belongs. 

T now tum to other abmormal forms which are co 
with the earlier type (Form No. 1)- 

‘The first which 1 note is that of the Wolgal tribe, which once 
inhabited the upper waters of the Hume, the Murrumbidjee, and 
the Tumut rivers In structure it entirely conforms in type to 
No. 1, but it has this important difference, that descent is 
counted through the father. 

Tt is important to note that the primary classes in this tribe 
are“ Faglehawk” and “Crow.” These same classes are found 
extending fir to the westwarl—some five hundred miles—being 
the well-known “ Makwara” and Kilpara classes of the Darling 
River tribes, but in this latter case counting descent through the 
mother, although otherwise presenting precisely the same type 
of structure." 

‘The next example is that of a Kalin tribe which formerly 
occupied much of the country surrounding Melbourne* 

















No. 6. 
Two clases. ‘Totem names. 
re Lonly. 
B None. 





1.36. Cameron, who resides just about where the clase aystem of the Darling, 
Riser tsbes comes in contact with claus systems of the Kamilaroi type, writes a 
follows:—"MakwareTpai-Kumbs, and Kilpara—Mursi Kubbi, my imformant 

: divided into Makwars and Kilpara he 





- Cameron 
"SFrom perooalinguisss from the let vorivors ofthe tribe, 
r 








In this community important have taken 
Desoent, i in the ale line only. The totems have 
appeared which belongs to 
to primary clases, A and B (Eagleban and 
‘Whole comunity into two exagatsous i 
The system of another tribe (North) ic 
also designated its men by the term Kalin, is very peculiar.! 


No. 7. 









‘Twockmex | Totem names, 





None. 16 totems. 
——$—$—— 


‘The two primary classes appear here to have become extinet, 
Pagel ints cata om thin pint. pending on 





inquiries. Still, the arrangement of fourteen of the totem names 
seemingly in one group only favours this belief. ‘The two other 
totem names have this that one is assigned wholly 
tothe men, and the second wholly to the women; one totem 
having, therefore, descent through the mother as to. girls, and 
the other descent trough ‘the father a te tae The fourteen 








The peculiar features in this case are: the tribe is divided into 
eighteen local clans, fourteen of which have one totem name 


* From personal inquiries. 


2n2 
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only, three have two totem names each, and one has three totem 
ames. Two clans have one totem name in common. The 
totem names ure exogatnous, and descent is in all eases through 
the father. 

Tnow compare with the systems already given that of the 
Kiirnai tribe, which may be thus stated — 


No. 9. 





‘This shows the peculiar feature noted in the Kalin tribe of 
North-Western Victoria. Under it all the Kitimat men are of 
one, and all the women are of another totem namo—that is, as T 
fhave said of the former tribe, the sons inherit the totem name of 
theirfathers, and the daughters that of their mothers.’ By them- 
selves it might seem difficult to regard these two totem names as 
eomnected with the normal class systems of the Australian, but 
taken together with the othe 





some measure would lead me beyond the scope «and intention 
Of these notes. I reserve it for a fattire communication, merely 
Yemarking now that it raises a strong presumption that: the 
rma sya and that which I have given in Form No. 6 ste 

survivals of an earlier system of the primitive type whicl 
a ainy Veothds extol s 

‘These may serve as illustrations of the abnormal forms which 
the classes and totems of some of the Australian communities 
assume. 

Jn conclusion, I give an instance which is, so far as my 
experionco goes, siti generis, The tribe calling itself Teta 
Qloming Stir), situated at the head of the Great Australian 
Bight, at the boundary between Western Australia and South 

5 





X have or trace the spalgues of thes, Kms otoms from he Soaks 
rline (0 far to the eeatward. beyond Victoria, over a distance 
ft more than 00 mils nd the nccomyanying clay eats baving 26 


ae aD gees me 
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Australia, bas very peculiar marriage arrangements, which Igive 
ielow:! "The commtnity is divided into the classes — 
aS 5 
. Kira tive Dog. 
Baia Hee 
Weniing= Wombat. 
Male Marios Children are 
(Kime. | (Af) Biden; F. Kira, 
(2) Baers | ce 
(F) Wenting....-| (af) and (F) Badera. 
() Biders Kirn  (F) Baden, 
00 Kim | or 
Baa «-) (Af) and (F) Kira, 
GH pads .. | (F) Weotng... | (X) Bada, (F) Wenting. 
QH Wentng.. |v. Basa. ..| (ay Wentog; () Bada. 





There are peculiar customs in this tribe, according to my im- 
formant, which point to Bidera and Kira holding’ a superior 

ition in the community to either Badd or Wenting. Such, 
Tor furtane, on when ‘a wouien i captored fom ont of” the 
neighbouring “wild tribes” Supposing her to have been 
cay by a Badera man she would be passed from the 
Biideras to the Kiira men, and from them to Budi and Weniing, 
It is also suid that when a Badera man kills a kangaroo he doos 
ot cary it home, but if alone takes precautions against wild 
dogs and hawks, and sends some of the other men from the 
camp for its sich game lao, when cooked, i, divided by 
Bidera man. These indications of superiority in the Badera 
and Kiira classes are also manifested in the rules of marriage and 
descent, The male Bada or Weniing is restricted in his choice, 
‘and does not transmit his name to his daughters, 

And this, I think, justifies the belief that we may have here a 
case of two communities having amalgamated, but not on equal 
terms, one having been more powerful than the other. Tt then 
‘becomes easy to see that the peculiar relations of marriage and 
escent are a consequence of the superior tribe keeping for 
itself greater privileges, such as certain rights of intermarri 
than it granted to the tribe it admitted to its community, 

11 am indebted for thin interesting information to the labours of Mr. 
‘Eiphinstone Roe, lately telegraph operator at Eucla 
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Using the form which I have adopted for showing the class 
systems in this paper, that of the Ikiila tribe may be shown 
th 





No. 10. 











Here A and B represent the classes Bidera and Kira, while 
a and } represent Buda and Wenting. If we now, acting on the 
view I have above suggested, separate the whole into its two 
constituent moieties, we shall have exactly a representation in 
each of the assumed forms of the divided commune, in which the 
two divisions are in fact totems. It may be that we have here 
fan instance of a tribe shut up in extreme isolation, which has 
not so much, perhaps, developed an abnormal form of class 
system as retained from the past the original form of the 
community to which all the other types of class system in 
‘Australia may be reduced. 

The attached map will show that the systems having the more 
or less perfect Kamilaroi type oecupy a large area from the 
eastern coast inland; that the primitive type of elnss-system 
extends far across the southern part of the continent, and north- 
‘wards into the interior; and also that abnormal forms of system 
appear to constitute a fringe along the coast. What eausesmay 
be assigned to explain these features of distribution I do not 
now propose to consider, but leave for the future, when a greater 
mass of evidence shall have accumulated in my hands. 


Description of Plate XV. 
Map of Australia, showing distribution of the elass-systems. 


te inate the weve aptems referred to in the tet and the 
(Tit neu show the su oe which Chey ave Gated) 


Disousstox. 


The Cuasnaas called attention to the fact, as not unconnected 
swith the subject of the paper, that rules somewbat similar, and 98 
Strict, prevail amongst some of the lowest, races in the Indian 
Peninsula. In the province of Canara, on the Malabar Cosst, the 
Chandalas, or slaves, are divided into fifteen castes, none of which 
‘may intermarry. In condition and status these castes, who doubt- 
Jes represent the primitive races, conquered and enslaved by the 

‘invaders, are much on a lovel with the Australian aborigines, 
‘whom they physically resemble, In marriage customs, however, 





Tourn, Anthrop. Inst, Vol XT, Pl. XV. 
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there is this difference, that whereas in an Anstralian tribe inter- 

marriage is allowed, regulated by the totems of each group, the 

Indian slave castes are strictly prohibited from intermarrying’ one 

‘with the other. Marriage according to totems is also tho rule 
‘somo of the least civilised North American tribes. 

The remarkable system of checks and restrictions regardi 

intermarriage amongyt allied tribes, which had just been described, 

ted to the speaker some considerations that have an anthro- 
ological being” Ti ind Jong. ap to him that the intellect 
‘and manners and morals of so-called savage races are ly 
held too much in contempt, Now these Australians, who are by 
many regarded as lowest in the scale, have beon able to discern 
how social and moral evils resalt from unrestrained communion in 
marriage, and have devised, and continued to observe, an intricate 
sysiom of checks, exactly obviating tho evil and mischief that 
would certainly follow all want of restraint. Thoy appear to 
sttefute tho system to sapernataral dretion, bat if must have 

‘iginated amongst themselves, probably in prehistoric times, for 
‘Aoeteain and jts racer are rogaried as amongst the oldest on’ the 
‘earth, and most nearly representing the land and peoples of the 
stone period. Possibly tho vanished people of those mysterious 
periods may have been able to recognise social and moral good and 
evil, to have devised preventives, and transmitted them to their 
faat-pevishing mpresentatives in thee times, 

‘Mr. Luwis said the papor dealt with most important subjects, and 
would be better appreciated when studied minutely and at leisure 
in the Journal than it could possibly be on hearing it read. It 
seemed that while an Englishman was strictly prohibited from 
marrying his grandmother, an Australian was free to do so if he 
swished; but perhaps one reason for this difference might bp that 
Aho, average duration of life in prehistoric Australia was wo short 
that there wor ‘no probability of such a marriage ever being 
contracted. 

Dr. Gostay Orrrer remarked that he had listened with great in- 
terest and attention to the learned paper of Mr. Howitt and thot 
his remarks, as coming from a gentleman well acquainted, by long 
Sh geet penitna oa ny Sopp maleral lors wen ogee 
of great im} as they suppl al for a scientific inquiry 
into the principal cause of those strange laws. The tribal distine- 
tions found tho natives of Australia are a most curious 
phenomenon, but they must be compared with similar observances 
inet with in other countries. Mr. Howitt’s paper clearly pointed 
“to the fact that the original division into male and fomale tribes, 
which underlies the whole Australian system, was due to the 
separation, which at ono time (i.e, at the commencement of social 
Tip) was tando between tho males and fomales and the descendants 
‘of these males and females. The speaker was inclined to contend 
that in former times the two sexes lived more se from each 
‘ter, that those marriage customs were buted on this separation and 
that after these customs had become laws those tribal distinctions 
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Jater on divided into different divisions, and in the course ‘of time 
een, of intermarriage becoming more complicated. ‘That there 
‘existed at an early period social distinctions between the males and 
‘the females of the same commu a ‘the inhabitants for 
tho females yeaa, and America, ia borne oat by the distinetins 
Austalia, Polymsennooualy existed between the speech of the males 
‘and females. 





————— 
Tasuay 91H, 1883. 
‘ALL, Lawis, Esq. in the Chair. 


‘Tho Minutes of the last meeting ware read and confirmed. 


‘The following prosents were announced, and thanks voted. to 
tho respective donora:— 


For THe Lipnant. 


rom Sit Joins Lonvoce, Tart. —Reyuo @ihnographie, Wor, 15. 

From Sie Auraon.—The Doctrine of Bvolution, By T. WV Lay 

From the (aiof the Hon, Lewis H. Morgen. By ¥. W. Butna, 

Ta Sette eft of Science to Pablio Recognition and Support 
By Dr. Guy, F.RS. 

«Be Migros of tho Devil, By Fredetio T. Hall, F.R.A.S. 

Teta and Signiicunco of tho Great Pyramid. By 0. ‘Stani- 
and Wake. 

From the Manxoasea Commrrrer.—What aro“ French Claims" oh 














From the Gumuax Axmunorovocteat, Soorerr—Archiy fr Anthro- 
‘pologie, _Soptember, 1882. 

From. the Bret Axtirorovootcal, Sooterr.—ZeitechriN file 
“ithnologie. 1882, Heft 5. 

From the Acanestr.—Zbi6r Windomosei do Antropol 
Avydawany staraniem Komisyi Antropologicené} 
Umnigjgtnosei w Krakowie. Tom. 

—— Toupramy i Sprawordania x Posiedsen wy dsiahe 
‘Prayrodnicrogo Akademii Umi Tom, 

—— Pamietnike ii_ Umigiy 
Matenatyeene Po joey. "Tom, VIE. 

‘From the Association — ngs of the Geologists’ Association. 
‘Vol. VI, No. 6. 

From Glo Sosrerr,—Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisbon. 
8 Serie. No. 5. 

A Mintino della Societi’ Africana d'Italia, “November, 1882: 

=| Foamul of the Society of Arte, Nos. 1560-72. 

T= PAREN of the Royal Geographical Society. January; 1888. 






Krajowsj. 
‘Akai 
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‘From the Eorrox.—Corresponilenz-Blatt. October, November, De= 
comber, 1882. 

Nature.” ‘Nos. 635-88. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Nos. 25-27, 1882; No. 1, 1883. 

Journal of Mental Scienco. January, 1883; October, 1881 ; 
‘January, April, October, 1882. 

— Revue Politique et Littéraire. No, 26, 1882; No, 1, 1883, 

— Billettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Nos. 10, 11. 


‘The election of Admiral F. 8, Treuerr, F.GS, was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Worrmmoron G. Swi exhibited four palwolithic im- 
plements from Madras, upon which Mr, Walhouse offered some 


‘The following paper was read by the author — 


On the Pronantx Retox of Max's Evouwti0w, 
By W. 8. Duwcay, Esq, MAL 


‘AssuMiNo that man was evolved from form lower in organisa 
tion. than that of the lowest. type yet discovered, that his 
origination formed no exception to the general law of ‘evolution 
ised as accounting for the appearance of the lower forme 
of life, Man's most immediate ancestors must have been similar 
in structure to that of the existing anthropoid apes. Yet it is not 
necessary to suppose that any of the anthropoid apes at present 
existing’ belong to the same family as that of man, Tt is 
indispensable to the hypothesis of man's evol 






‘somewhat similar to the present apes. For in seeking for m 
transitional link between man and a lower form we naturally 
look for a structure having a smaller brain capacity, and a bod: 
Joes adapted to the upright posture, ‘To seek for this isto 

for a form more ape-like in all respects. As was admirably 
summarised by Darwin in his “Descent of Man” (p. 190), 
“Nearly all the more important differences between man and 
the quadrumana are manifestly adaptive in. their nature, anil 
relate chiefly to the erect position of man, such as the structate 
of the hand, foot, and pelvis, the curvature of the spine, and the 
position of his head.” If, then, by paleontological evidence we 
‘can trace:the changes through which the human form has passed 
from a semi-erect, quadrimanous, small-brained creature to an 
ltetylarge brains biped, we shall have valved the doutine’ Of 
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man’s evolution from the low ground of hypothesis to the 
elevated platform of historical fact. 

T shall now inquire what evidence, if any, we possess to lead 
wus to hope for success in the search for fossil remains demon- 
trating the existence in past geological time of such transitional 


‘The quarter from which our first ray of light comes is that of 
the science of distribution, or the compilation of facts which proves 
the geographical, dntution, jn present and past time, of the 
fonler Primates to which man belongs. Acconling to the 
Standard work of reference by Mr. A. R. Wallace, namely, his 
2 hhical Distribution of Animals,” we learn that there is 
no evidence to show that any but the lowest families of the 
Primates—to wit, the Lemurs, and the lowest types of monkeys, 
were distributed to both the New and the Old World; man of 
Course excepted. It is therefore probable that these families 
originated within the Arctic Circle so as to become easily dis- 
tributed over both hemispheres ; for their powers of locomotion 
fore 50 limited, and their dependence on a warm climate where 
fruit-trees abound is so absolute, that the distribution of these 
animals from one hemisphere to another after they had passed. 
south of the Arctic Circle is extremely improbable, if not 
‘altogether impossible. ‘The least indispensable conditions under 
‘hich animals, originated in either hemisphere south of the land 
‘passage betireen the two, could pass from one hemisphere to the 
Biker, must be that they should be compelled to acoommodate 
themselves to lower temperatures, and to entirely new kinds of 
food. Thereis no evidence to show that either the lemurs or the 
lowest types of monkeys were compelled to fly northwards, and 
so to alter their habits and constitutions, and therefore we 
fecount for their existence in both hemispheres by supposing 
them to have been originated within the Arctic Circle at 
‘period when that region was tropical. 

But while it may safely be supposed that the lowest anembers of 
the Primates took origin in what is now the frigid zone, it cannot 
‘pe deemed at all likely that the higher types of monkeys, much 
Joss the anthropoid apes, ever existed so far north. There 
ig no evidence that they ever appeared in America, while 
they bave been and still are distributed in the Old World, 
Fini the higher monkeys, or the anthropoid apes, been evolved 
‘within the Arctic regions they would in all probability be found, 
Tiving or fossil, in the New as well as in.the Old World. | Until 
any evidence is adduced that these higher families of the Pri- 
nates were distributed to America it would be idle conjecture 
to suppow that they originated within the Arctic Circle; and if 
‘there ia no evidence to show that these families took origin in 
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that region it is infinitely less probable that the Jatest, highest, 
most specialised of all animals— ing in these 
Eee ereomey On dinuneeniece a Se tate lowest 
members of the Primates have been distributed to both eastern 
and western hemispheres, while the higher members exist 
abundantly in the Old World, these facts indicate emphatically 
that the higher primates were originated on this eastern hemi~ 
this, too, in a latitude so far south of the Iand 

connection between the two worlds that, for reasons. already 
‘mentioned, it became impossible for them to enter afterwards 
the continent of America, 

in, the fact that man, in remote antiquity, beeame uni- 
vyersilly distributed only proves that at that distant epoch he 
had thoroughly acquired the necessary powers of locomotion, 
‘and of accommodating himself to varieties of climate, tempera 
‘ture, and food, which among other characteristics mark him off 
ag an improved and highly specialised type. What we already 
know of distribution, then, points to this first important 
conclusion—that the higher primates, and therefore man, were 
oh originated within the Aretic Circle, nor yet in the New 
‘World, but somewhere in the Old World alone. 

Being now confined to the Old World in our quest for the 
remains of incipient man, let us next see whether we eannot get 
some definite evidence as to the locality in this hemisphere 
‘where his relies are to be found, still taking as our clue to search 
the known facts of distribution, in. past and time, of the 
monkeys and apes of the Old World, and beginning with the 
lowest family, according to Mr. Mivart’s classification (which is 
adopted by Mr. Wallace): it is as follo 

The Cynopithecider, or Old World monk 
type, have, according to evidence, lived during the middle and 
later tertiary time in the south of England, the south of 
France, and in Northem India. At present they are found in 
Gibraltar, Northern, Western, Tropical, and Eastern Africa; 
they are also in Arabia, India, Easter Thibet, Japan, and 
the Malay Islands, including the Phillipines and’ the Celebes, 
‘This goes to show that this, the lowest family of monkeys, has 
deen distributed, since middle Tertiary time, from the west of 
Centzal Europe to Southern Europe and Eastern Asia, and from 
thence as far south as the tropics of Africa and Malaysia. 

The next higher family of Simii, namely, the Semnopithecider 
have during the same middle and later Tertiary periods lived in 
Southern’ iy and France, Italy, Greece, and Northern 
India, ‘They are now found in Eastern and Western Africa, 
Indo-China, India, Ceylon, and Malaysia. Thus this family, 
Which is intermediate between the lowest monkeys and the 
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+ anthropoid apes, has, like the former, been dispersed from 
Central and Western Europe to Southern Europe and South- 
astern Asia, and thence down as far as about the Ethiopian 
and Oriental tropics, 

"AS yet no evidence exists that the highest family of the Simi, 
natnely, the anthropoid apes, ever had a range s0 far north as 
that of the Semnopithecide: or the Cynopithecida. Of the man- 
shaped apes the lowest genus, Siamanga, has not as yet been 
found fossil: at present it ranges through Malacca and Sumatra, 
Remains of the genus next in order, namely, Hylobates (or of 
forms closely allied to this genus), have been found in the south 
of France (I allude to Dryopithecus and Pliopithecus), but the 
Tiving representatives are now confined to Java, Assam, 
Southern China. 

‘Though the genera next in order, namely, those to which the 
Orang, the Gorilla, and the Chimpanzee belong, have not yet 
een discovered fossil, a genus, different from all, but, more 
nearly allied to that of the chimpanzee, has ‘recently yielded 
remains in the Siwalik hills of India. I refer to Paleopithecus, 
‘as described by Lydekker in Part XII of the “ Records of the 
Geological Survey of India.” 

But though our palzeontologieal evidence is meagre as to the 
place of origin and past distribution of the anthropoid apes, yet 
the fact that one genus, allied to Hylobates, has been proved 
to have existed in the south of Europe in Miocene times, and is 
now represented by the Gibbons in South-Eastern Asia and 
Tava, while another genus more nearly allied to the chimpanzee 
of Wester tropieal Africa is proved to have lived in Northen 
Tndia in Pliocene times,—these facts, T say, prove that a wave of 
‘anthropomorphic life existed from later Miocene to Pliocene 
times in the south of Europe and sub-tropical Asia. 

‘The question uext arises whether the genera of apes now 
existing have not been all derived from the south of Europe and 
‘sub-tropical Asia, as is proved to be the ease with Hylobates.. Tt 
isa most noteworthy fact that the whole of the existing genera 
of apes are equally divided between two regions so remote as 
Central Aftica and Malaysia. Itis a fact that indeed cannot be 
‘accounted for by supposing either of these regions to be a centre 
of ape-origin, Apes are too fond of the comforts of warmth and 
sundance of fruit to exchange without compulsion tropical 
for « sub-tropical region. this they would require to do if 
it were supposed that the apes of one of these regions were 
derived from the other region Again, the difference between 
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the apes of Africa and those of Malaysia is too great to allow of 
‘the supposition that one set is derived from the other set. ‘The 
supposition that Africa and Malaysia were each a separate 
centre of ape-evolution is too far-fetched for acceptance, sect 
that the Oriental group is distinctly proved to have been deri 
from the south of Europe. ‘The simplest inference, then, seems 
tobe that all the genera of living apes are derived from Southern 
Europe and sub-tropical Asia. 

‘But the lowest types of mankind are also found in the very 
regions where the enthropoid apes now exist. Our text question, 
then, is whether, on the assumption that man was evolved, he 

through the transition stage between ape and man in the 
tropics of Africa, or Malaysia, or in a Intitude higher up ¢ 

‘Although many naturalists, and among them some of the 
most eminent, have regarded the present home of the an- 
thropoid apes’ as the most probable region where man was 
evolved, and although I must confess that this was my own 
earlier belief, I must now dissent from this view for the 
following reasons — 

Firstly, the presence in the tropics of Africa and Malaysia of 
about equally inferior types of man, such as the Akka dwarfs 
in Africa, and the Actas in Java—the former being characterised 
hy prognathism most pronounced, and the latter by the most 

metally ape-like type of head and face—suggests derivation 

mm a higher latitude as truly as does the presence in the same 
regions of the existing genera of anthropoid apes. In other 
‘words, just as apes existed in Europe and Asia before they reached 
the tropics, as is proved by paleontological facts, so we may. 
infer that man existed and Africa before the low types 
referred to occupied tropical Asia and Malaysia. At least the 
presence in these latter togions of the low hiunan races referred. 
To need not suggest their origin in either Africa or Malaysia, 
‘any more than does the presence there of the anthropoid apes 
‘suggest their separate tropical origin. 

‘Secondly, there is no evidence that the present habitat of the 
apes, regarded in. its physical or geographical charucter, is such 
4 to supply the forees necessary to evolve apes into manhood. 
‘The character of the habitat is too well suited to the wants of 
the ape to furnish any sufficient stimulus to its raising its 
status, We must ook to some region where apes were compelled 
gradually to give up ape-habits of living in trees, and feeding 
Gn a mere fruit diet—a region where apes were compelled to 
Change their food and mode of locomotion, so as to develop more 
erect and elegant forms, with enlarged brains, and quickened 
fntelligences—a region forcibly subjecting them to lower tem- 
perature, and so making it possible for them ultimately to 
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become universally distributed. No topical region supplied the 
conditions necessary to produce such changes. In what direction, 
‘then, must we look? 

‘We have seen that it would be out of all reason, as far as 

Present evidence goes, to suppose that the ape, out of which man 
, Was an inhabitant of America or of the Arctic regions, 
havo also seen that there is no evidence to show that apes 
existed farther north than Central Europe, and we have seen 
that they have been traced to Southern Europe and Northern 
Tndia in Miocene and Pliocene times. In short, we have seen 
that there has been a gmdual southward distribution of simian 
life, as of every other form of life, in consequence of the gradual 
cooling down of the northern zones of our globe, 

‘The tendency of the steady process of refrigeration was of 
course to drive all forms of life, by degrees, southward to the 
tropics, excepting such as should ‘become compulsorily adapted 
to temperate or cold climates ; and had there been no barriers 
to this southward distribution in the Old World it is very pro- 
bable that apes would never have had a fair chance of becoming 
evolved into manhood. 

But geographical barriers did exist that were, on the one hand, 
Lnfavourable tor apes moving southward, and s0 continuing to 
bo apes, and on the other were favourable to their detention in 
tho very region in which they had the best chance of becoming 
men, if they were to survive at all. What then were those 
barriors? 

‘Tho principal barrier which prevented the apes from easily 
moving southwards waa, briefly, the enormous extent of en 
border on the south of Europe and sub-tropical Asia. On the 
South of Kurope was the Mediterranean, separating Europe from 
Africa. On the south of sub-tropical Asia was the Arabian 
ea and its diverging branches, which in Miocene times extended 
from at least high np the Euphrates valley, down the Persian 
Gulf, round into the valley of the Indus and the Punjab. ‘The 
Red Sea and Gulf of Suez, moreover, then ran into the Mediter- 
Tanean, It is not impossible even that the Jordan valley was 
then filled with water, extending from the Red Sea to the 
Euphrates valley, thereby probably ‘outting off Arabia, tives 
Asia, It is not certain that, in Miocene times, what is now the 
‘Strait of Gibraltar was dry land, or that Europe was connected 
by an isthinus through Italy and Sicily to Africa, “Bot allowi 
that land connections did exist, both between Gibraltar ant 
‘Tangier, and between Italy and Tunis, yet there was still a 
water separation of some five thousand miles extent on its 
northern border between Europe and Africa, as compared with 

_ two bands, of fifty and a hundred miles respectively, of land 
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connection. Then, even if we admit that Arsbia and India, as 
Well as Malaysia, might have been reachable by similar narrow. 
Tand routes, there was still a sea-barrier, of four to five thousand 
tilesextent, cutting off the tropical from the eub-tropical regions 
of Asia, 

Thus the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand, and the Arabian 
Sea, with its diverging branches up the Euphrates, Scinde, 
Punjab valleys, on the other, proved immense sea-barriers, which 
mist have arrested the southwanl migration of the: anthropos 
niorphows apes in Miocene and Pliocene tines, preventing thea 
from reaching the tropical rogions of the Old World, so 1 
to their comfort, and so well suited to their physical const 
tution. 

Tet us now inquire into the importance of this faot of w 
‘southern sea-barrier, togother with attendant physical conditions 
on the future of anthropomorphic life. 

‘The gradual southward dispersal of all forms of life was due 
to the approach of cold from the northern latitudes, distant 
Premonitory of a coming Tee Age. Impelled southwanis by ol 
‘and arrested by a southern what most have been the 
effect upon. the anthropoid apes of Southern Europe and. ay 
tropical Aviat” Theo apes that were mene a the narrow land 
connections between Europe and Africa would of course tacape 
(0s far as to North Africa) from the effects of appronching colds 
those similarly placed in Asin would be able'to save therenelves 
from like discomfort. AU the rest, however,—and they must have 
Formed a vast majority—who never knew of  ponsible way of 
escape, must have been obliged to remain and contend ith 
adverse circumstances. First, they would have to contend with 
the conditions of a climate to which, for temperature, they had 
hitherto been unaccustomed. They’ had to become adapted. to 
‘withstand a low temperature, and so develop one of the distine 
fishing characteristics of man, whereby he became universal 

listributed; or else they had to perish, as soon happens: wit 

‘apes brought from a tropical to a temperate region at the present 
day. Here, then, was the first struggle for existence, or for the 
development of one charncteristic of man. Some, perhaps many, 
genera of apes died out in this struggle, but others doubtlesg 
Were for a time successful, and. were followed by a posterity 
still more successful. It must be remembered that this elu 

frou a warm to a temperate, or even cold climate, was gradual, 
and therefore admitted of adaptation more easily tha at fir 
Sight might be imagined. Yet, doubtless, many genera died out, 
‘unable to protract the struggle. One thing seems very probable, 
hamely, that the apes at present occupying the Equator are nok 
likely to have been derived fro the stock. that wire obliged to 
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remain and contend with cold, but are more likely to be the 
descendants of those who were near the narrow land connections 
from Europe to Northern Africa, and from Asia down into 
Malaysia. ‘The Ethiopian apes, ‘however, are on the whole 
more highly developed than the Oriental ones, possibly on 
ccount, of the long detention of their ancestors in the 
mountainous district of Northern Africa, arrested by the 
Sahara sea or desert, 

‘he recently discovered Pliocene fos, Paleypithew, to, 
which has been shown by its teeth to be more highly developed 
than any existing Oriental ape, probably owed its superior de- 
Yelopment to its detention in the Himalayan region, 

ie sume set of circumstances which drove the apes from 
Central to Southern Europe and Asia, and arrested their progress 
farther southwards (namely, on the north the increasing cold 
and on the south the sea-barrier), would operate upon immense 

il on the south the sea-barrier), would operate upon i 
eet ange "the coming tognr in tis Tei. of 

ips, ero) in this region o 
all kinds of animals must have given rise to other struggles, 
fiercer perhaps than those due to a lowering of temperature, In 
this region the struggle between natural enemies rnust, have 
Yeon intense, ani was well calculated to sharpen intelligence, 
fand promote the growth of brain. The apes, by nature endowed 
with imperfect powers of locomotion, would be compelled in 
self-defence to use their hands and arms in wielding weapons, 
instead of taking shelter in trees. Wood, horn, bone, and stono 
weapons or missiles would doubtless be used for such purposes 
With at first, perhaps, little care as to their suitability, and with 
no attempt at constriction, Bat they doubles playe their part 
in training and educating the arms and hands of the improving 


“Phe continued increase of cold would have another great 
result, By eliminating the number and extent of fruit-forests, 
the surviving apes would be compelled to adapt themselves 

ually to new varieties of food. The compulsory departure 

‘an exclusively fruit dict would probably be followed by the 
‘use of roots; ot, in the neighbourhood of rivers, lakes, and seas, 
the apes would probably seek to secure a diet of mollusks, or of 
fish, or even now and then, perhaps, of stranded cetaceans. Is it 
at poste, then, at the man-Lke pes were by this means 80 
far developed into ape-like men as to be intelligent enough to 
make for themselves implements of some kind, whereby they 
cut away the flesh of stranded whales, and left their ribs marked 
‘and notched (as Professor Capellini has found them) a8 a 
memento of this transition period of struggle ?_ Whatever the 
_ apes of that time were obliged to live upon, it is certain they 
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Would in many cases have been obliged to change from a purely 
tarian diet, 

t this necessity of resorting to search for other kinds of 
food would have the effect of shortening the upper limbs that 
hhad hitherto been so much applied to purposes of swinging from 
Dough to bough in the luxuriant forests of fruit-trees. The 
‘upper limbs would shorten from the cessation of this habit: the 
and would become developed into a more man-like ongan of 
prchension, “The lower limbs, on the other hund, would become 
stronger with exercise, and the foot, by frequent use, more adapted 
to support the body, and would more and more depart from the 
character of a prehensile organ, 

But there is one other set of circumstances re to be 
considered hat must have greatly augmented the force of such 
conditions as I have described, and therefore have greatly 
increased the results I have showa, that must have flowed from 
them, It ia this: the dry land in the south of Europe and sub- 
tropical Asia was steadily rising from the beginning of Miooene 
times, became gradually hilly, then mountainous, tll eventually 
it became, as itis at the present day, almost wholly a togion of 
Mountains and cleat pati” Asche grater part ofthis di 
trict coincides with the south of the Palearctic regi 
Mediterranean sub-region in Mr. Wallace's 
tribution,” and as that writer has given an admirable description 
of its presont state, I cannot resist making the following ex- 
tmot:—" On the west, Spain is mainly « table-land of more than 
2,000 fect elevation, deeply penetrated by extensive valleys, and, 
rising into lofty mountain-chains, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
Sicily are all Very mountainous, and much of their strfuce ‘eon 
siderably elevated, Further east, we have all European Turkey 
and Greece, a mountain region with a comparatively small extent 
of level plain. In Asia the whole country from Smyrna, through 
Armenia and Persia, to the further borders of Affghanistan, isn 
vast_mountainous plateatt, almost all above 2000 feet, and 
extensive districts above 5,000 feot in elevation, ‘The only large 
tract of low-land is the valley of the Euphrates. ‘There 
also some Jow-land south of the Caucasus, and in Syria the 
valley of the Jordan. In North Africa, the valley of the Nile, 
‘and the coast plains of Tripoli and Algiers, are almost the only 
exceptions to the more or less mountainous and plateau-like 
churacter of the country” (pp. 199, 200). 

The more eastward part of sub-tropical Asia, namely, the 
north and north-east of India, is so well known ‘to be ioun- 
taiuous that it needs no description. 

Now, in onder to prove that the whole of this district of 
Southern Europe and sub-tropical Asia has been gradually raised 

Vou. Xt 20 
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uring Tertiary time, I give a short extract from Sir Charles 
‘yell’s “ Elements of Geology” 

“The nummulitic limestone [which I need hardly say is of 
Eocene date] of the Swiss Alps rises to more than 10,000 feet 
Above the level of the sea, and attains here and in other mountain- 
Chains a thickness of soverl thousand feet Tt may bo sid 1 

‘a far more important part than any other tertiary grow) 
iiss salt tamroris a tue een ones ahee 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, Tt ocours in Algeria and Morocco, and 
has been treed from Egypt (where it was largely quarried of 
old for, building the Pyramids) into Asia. Minor and woross 
Persia by Bagdad to the mouths of the Indus, It has been 
observed not only in Cuteh but in the mountaineranges which 
separate Scinde from Persia, and which form the leading 
into Cabul; and it has been followed still farther enstwand into 
India as far ox Eastern Bengal and the frontiers of China.” 
Further, “Dr. Thomson found nummulites in Western Thibet 
‘at an elevation of 16,500 feet.” Again, summarising the facts, 
he says: “All the mountain-chains, such as the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Curpathians, and Himalayas, into the composition’ of whose 
Joftior parts the nuanmuliti strata enter bodily, could have had 
no existence till after the middle Eocene period, During that 
en the sea prevailed where these chains now rise” (pp. 
2 ). 

Since elevation has never taken place suddenly, it follows that 
from the beginning of Miocene times these ‘mountains and 
plateaus have gradually risen, through the Miocene and Pliocene 
apreks ll at, last they attained their prorent elevation, 

i fact of their gradual and not sudden elevation is, marked 
by the known deposits of Miocene and Pliocene age on the 
flanks and bases of monntain-ranges of the Pyrenees, the 
Caucasus, the Himalayas, as well as the mountain-ranges of 
Italy, and also in Greece. ' Now it was in later Miocene and in 
Pliocene times that the family of anthropoid apes occupied 
this region, and were, along with hordes of other animals, en- 
deavouring to become adapted to the lower temperature which 
was stealing upon them gradually from the north. As time 
‘went on, the inerease of cold, which proceeded from the re- 
frigerating causes that culminated in the last glacial epoch, had 

4o it the increase of cold due to gradual clovation of the 

Ynnd in this extensive zone. The effect of gradual. elevation 
would manifestly be to greatly augment the changes of structure, 
habit, and charseter of those apes that were able to keep up the 

|‘ Stogge,|‘Theww changes, as [have already sid, would bof 
ardened power of contending with cold; the acquisition of 

‘of living on varied food ; of using weapons of self-defence, 
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‘and 0 improving the hand; of abandoning the forest-life, and 
80 improving the powers of locomotion and proportioning the 
Jower to the upper limbs us in man; growth of brain by virtue 
of the stimulus afforded by all the factors in this long-protracted 
struggle. And to all this I add yet further that the mountainous 
character of the region perfecto the human charucteristios of 
fm erect posture—eurving the spine forward in the lumbar 
region, and widening the pelvis as the result of action. in 
ascending and descending the mountain sides 

Having completed my argument aa respects the region of 
Man's evolution, I am bold to repeat that the die consideration 
of the geographical, climatal, and other conditions of this 
southern portion of the Palearctic Region upon the anthropoid 
apes which ocoupied it in later Miocene and Pliocene times, 
taken in connection with the facts of distribution of the highor 
Primates, must lead to the conclusion that this region was of all 
‘others tho most likely to have supplied the conditions necessary 
to tho evolution of the bimanous erect and large-brained form, 
of Man out of the quadrumanous semi-crect and small-brained 
form of the Ape. 

‘One word, in conclusion, with respect to the practicability of 

discovering those remains ‘which my argument goes to show lie 
entombed in strata of the south of the Palwarotie Region. 

Thave alrendy quoted authorities to prove that the whole of 
this zono had undergone a process of gradual and continuous 
upheaval during Tertinry time. ‘The lowest of the Tortiary strata, 
in point of actual altitude, namely, the Eocene, is found at heights 
from 10,000 to 17,000 fect above sea-level. Since upheaval 
aust, at all times be gradual it follows that the continuous 
rising of the Iand into what are now lofty mountain-ranges 
Sent bare the effect of tilting the various layers of strata 
deposited through Miocene and Miocene times, 

Tike inclination of thes strata, herture gives os every en= 
couragement to believe in the accessibility of the remains of 
whieh, we are in quest ‘Though there is yet much to lene 
about the geology of the south of the Palwarstic Region there is 
even now abundance of information to guide exploration, 
Unfortunately, perhaps, for us most of this extensive region is 
under other than British rule, else we might prosecute inquities 
in the Pyrenees or the Caucasus, or in some of the promising 
districts of Italy. Our protectorate of Asia Minor, however, 
might enable us to obtain leave of the Turkish Government to 
explore any portion of that country that might be deemed 
fruitful of search. Having retired from Afghanistan we need 
not indulge the hope of soon exploring that country. But there 
is India at our command. According to evidence confirmed by 
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tho Records of the Geological Survey of India, Miocene and 
Pliocene deposits oocupy the northern border of the Punjab, 
the western border of Scinde, and the mountain-range between 
India and Burmah, In exploring for the remains of pithscoid 
‘mun it is of course necessary to confine our search to deposits of 
fresh-water or brackish water origin. In marine deposits we 
of course would search in vain, Moreover, it would be advisable 
to limit our search, even among fresh-water strata, to stch as gave 
promise of good preservation of osseous remains. Matters such 
4 these, however, constitute details that would be sure to receive 
the attention of any earnest investigator. ‘The main question 
to be settled fit is, whether my argument in favour of the 
evolution of man in the south of Europe and sub-tropical Asia 
is sound. If not, let it be mercilessly overthrown. If, on the 
other hand, it be deemed feasible, can any reason be nd- 
vanced against a Committee of Exploration being formed out 
of the members of this Institute to prosecute this inquiry, 
Which of all others in anthropology. or biology—nay even 
of all knowledge—is fraught with ‘the deepest interest to 
mankind? 

If it be urged that such a committee, by being destitute of 
funds helping ropy that his fr to desponing view 
to take, Knows but that the formation of such a com- 
mittee might. be followed by the arrival of funds? But. even 
without funds a small but earnest committee might be of 
incalculable servico in stimulating and keoping alive inquiry 
Jnto the paloontalogial history of nan, Such a committe, fOr 
example, might call the attention of anthropologists, or men of 
‘science interested in anthropology, who happened to be located 
in the region I refer to, or who contemplate exploring any 
portion of that region, to the bearing of the evidence I have just 
pointed out on the question of the evolution of man, so that 
they might be induced to add to that evidence. The Institute 
already adopts this mode of procedure in adding to its in- 
formation respecting other fields of anthropological inquiry, 
such as the acquisition of facts of measurement, form and colotr 
of the living mees of mankind, Why should not inquiry be 
also stimulated to search for palwontological traces of pithecoid 
man in Miocene and Pliocene fresh-water strata of Southern 

Northern Africa, and sub-tropical Asia? ‘There is. no 
ronson that can find against such an inquiry being ted; 
but it is clearly necessary to its being properly attended to that 
‘4 committee, however small, should be appointed which shall at 
once possess the authority and prestige of this Institute, and be 
responsible for reporting to it from time to time the results of its 
‘acquired information, or of the amount of stimulus it has given 
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to individuals or expeditions favourably situated for prosecuting 
such an investigation. 

1 close by eamestly hoping that the Conncil may tako an 
early considering my suggestion for 
forwarding exnulry into tis abject of paleontlogel antic 
ology, or the question of the When, Where, and How of man's 
origin. 





‘Discvssiox. 


‘Mr. James Harwoon, Mr. Pane Hasetsox, M. Bexrix, and Dr 
Gansow took part in the discussion. 
‘The Cnarmaax, in summing up, expressed his opinion that the 
Paper was well aud carefally put together, and had elicited a very 
‘usefal discassion, bat he doubted whether it took inall the ciroan 
stances of the case, Assuming that man was descended from a 
lower ormalary be thought i mor likely that several of he diferent 
ces originated in different places were all descended 
fom the aie sock; nod shee of he ures of roleioe Sk 
likely buried in the sea. He doubted whether any one had over 
supposed that men were descended from monkeys, although many 
hough that monkeysand men were descended from the 
‘The in which the author expected to find the misting I 
‘was well looked after by continental anthropologists, and in view of 
Pits iecolecton of sikreploptal tages ghd 
mittee for tho collection of an ical i bo " 
the appointment of a special committee was not necessary. 
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‘Tur Vanist, VARANOIANS, AND Franks—Sectioy I 
By Hexny H. Howorrs, FSA. 


‘We: will commence our paper, in which some very heterodox 
views will be maintained, by a survey of the various theories 
Shou! tho origin of the Franka’ One of these may be dismissed 
almost in a sentence. This is the theory of some too patriotic 
Frenchmen, including Dom Bouquet, Hadrianus Valesius, and 
Dubos, who argued that the Franks were of Gallic race”—one 
author urging that they were descended from the Gauls who 
hd formerly lived in the Hereynian forest Ineed not say that 
no historian holds this view now. The facts are absolutely over. 
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whelming to prove that in language, in laws, in enstoms and 
institutions, in nomenclature, in their archeological remains— 
in fact, in everything by which we can discriminate races—the 
Franks were of Teutonic origin. 

Anotlier theory might be dismissed equally quickly if its 
existence at an early date were not interesting on collateral 
grounds. Rospatt, author of one of the famous “ Programms,” 
so well known in Germany (entitled *Kritische Beitrige aur 
Acltesten Geschichte der Franken,” p.11), says:*Whenthe Franks 
decane n powerful nation, and when the literary class, the clergy, 
a well as the chiofs, chiefly consisted of men of Frankish origin, 
it was natural that classical antiquity should be searched through 
to find a becoming ancestry for the martial race which had now 
become so important. Virgil was then the most widely read and 
familiar writer, and the expedition against Troy and the founda- 
tion of Rome the most famons events in popular imagination. 
Tt was natural, therefore, that Troy should be made the paint 
of departure of the French genealogists, and that the martial 
‘opponents of the Romans should be derived from Priam and his 
people.” 

A genealogy of the Carlovingians, printed by Pertz (ii, 310), 
lias the phrase, “ Priamus et Antenor egressi a Troja, venerunt 
in Secambria, et inde in Pannonia, et inde in Miotides paludes, 
et inde justa ripos fluminis Reni in extrema parte Germanive.” 
Again, a scholiast to Fredegar, whose notice is printed by 
Bouquet (ii, 391), after describing the wanderings of the 
fugitives from Troy, goes on to say: “Denuo bifarea divisione 
Europa media ex ipsis par cum Francione eorum Rege ingressa 
fut. Qui Euopam pervagantes cum uxoribus et liberis Itheni 
ripam ocouparunt. Nee procul a Rheno civitatem ad instar 
Troje nominis aedificare conati sunt . . . . et per Fran- 
cionem vocati sunt Franci,” Mr. Perry says this Trojan 
hhas been defended in modern times by Turk, “ Kritische Gesch, 
der Franken.” A false reading in Cicero's “Ep. ad Attioum” 
Gib. xiv, epist. 10), where Fangones has been corrupted into 
Frangones, has been brought forward to prove that the Franks 
were known by that name in the time of Cicero (Cluverius, 
“Germania Antiqua,” iii, $2; “The Franks,” by W. C. Perry, 
P-4, note 1), 

OF course this Trojan origin of the Franks is mere fable, but 
it is very curious how general these fables were. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, after discussing varios theories about the origin of 
the Gauls, says: “Some, again, maintain that after the destruc- 
tion of Troy, a few Trojans, fleeing from the Greeks, who were 
then scattered over the whole world, occupied these districts, 
which at that time had no inhabitants’ at all” (op. cit xv, 9). 
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We all know how many jibes haye been cast at Geoffrey of 
‘Monmouth for « similar pedigree which he gives to the Britons, 
‘and few remember that, several centuries before Geoffrey wrote, 
the same story was told in a truncated form by Netnius, 
‘another proof that Geoffrey was not the inventor and impostor 
he is often made out to be. But returning to the Trojan story 
about the Franks, In the popular histories of the last century 
it was the fashion to deduce the line of Frank kings frou an 
ancestor named Pharamund. Latterly, with every justice, this 
person has been treated as purely mythical. “He is quite 
unknown to the earliest Frank chroniclers, Gregory of Tours 
‘and Fredegur, who would assuredly have mentioned him had he 
really existed, His naine first ocours in an interpolated passage 
in a corrupt copy of Prosper of Aquitaine, where we read, under 
the year 417, the twenty-sixth year of Honorius: “Faramundus 

in Francia.” On which passage Mr. Perry speaks a3 
follows:—“No value whatever is to be set on this passage of 
the work of Prosper, who lived in the fifth century” ‘Two 
‘MSS. are extant, one of which appears complete and un- 
corrupted, and contains no reference to Pharamund. ‘The other 
is full of irrelevant interpolations, and among them the passage 
above quoted, which probably dates from the seventh century. 
Henschenius, in his “Exegesis de Epistola Tungrensi,” doubts 
whether the name occurs before the ninth century, Long ago, 
Leibnitz, ina famous paper on the Franks, which was published. 
im 1720 a5 an appendix to. Eocard’s work entitled “Leges 
Francorum,” suggested that Pharamund was a corruption of 
Priam, and we, in fact, find Prosper of Aquitaine, who died in 
463, in his notice of Theodosius, saying, “Priamus quidam regnat 
fa Brands quantum altos colligers potuimun” "fam nob ure 
that the name of Troy was not similarly suggested by that of the 
‘Tongri, in whose land the Franks were early settled, 

‘The legend about Pharamund grew out of the interpolated 
passage above quoted, until, as Mr. Perry says, to Pharamtnd 
‘was ascribed, not only the permanent conquest made at this 
time by the various tribes of Franks, but the establishment of the 
monarchy, and the collection and publication of the well-known 
Silie laws. The "Gesta Francoram” make Pharamund the son 
of Mareomir, while in the “ Genealogies" published by Duchesne 
he is made the father of Chlodio, As we have said, he is clearly 
a fictitious person, and must be erased from consideration qs in 
the same category with the Trojan origin of the Franks. 

"A third theory about their origin, which is almost universally. 
held now, is that the name connotes a confederation of Teutonic 
tribes which lived on the lower and middle Rhine, and which 
had Iong been known to the Romans under other names. such 
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as the Sicambri, the Khamavi, the Bructeri, &e,, &., and which, 
in the latter part of the third century, adopted the common 
name of Frank. According to this theory, which has been 
adopted by Ledebur, Zeuss, and Grimm, among others, the 
Franks were not a new people, but an old and well-known’ race 
Under a new name This view i very plausible of fet sight 
and is apparently supported by some weighty evidence; thus, 
Grogory of Tours makes Bishop Remigius, when he. baptised 
Chiovis, say to him: “Mitis depone colla, Sicamber, adora quod 
incendisti, incende quod adorasti” (Gregor. zur, 251). Again, 
‘Venantins Fortunatus, in addressing King Charibert, says: “Cum 
sis progenitus clara de gente Sygamber.” Again, in the anony- 
‘mous and contemporary “Life of the Bishop St. Armulph,” who 
diod in the year 640, we are told, speaking of Dagobert, the son 
of Chlothaire, “ille acceptum ita altissima et profunda eruditia, 
sapientia ut in Sicambrorum natione rex nullus ili similis fuisse 
narraretur.”"—Acta Sanctorum, July, vol. iv, p. 438. 

In the “ Vita Sigismundi” (Bouquet, iti, 402), we are told, 
speaking of the first appearance of the Burgundians, “ In ipsis 
temporibus cum Sicambrorum gens; ilicita convalescens manu, 
miultas regiones et gentes finitimas cum suis Regibus propriis ot 
subditus sibi ditiones prostrasset atque devastasset; inter alia 
cocidentis regna Galliarum quoque fines invadendos audacter, 
icet inviti, petierunt.” Again, in turning to the tribes neigh- 
bouring upon the Sicambri, we find Gregory of Tours quoting 
passage of Sulpicius Severus, in which he mentions how 
Arbogast, pursuing Sunnon and Markomir, petty kings of the 
Franks, crossed the Rhine at the head of an army, ravaged the 
country of the Bructeri, as well os a village inhabited by the 
Khamavi, and that no one appeared to resist him, save a few 
Ampsuarians and Khattians, who, under Markomir, showed 
themselves on the neighbouring hills (Gregory of Tours, ii, 9). 
This passage seems to make the term Frank comprehend the 
Khamayi, Bructeri, Ampsivarii, and Khatti, Again, Ammianus 
Marvellinus, at an’ earlier date, tells us how Julian crossed the 
Rhino, and suddenly entered the district of a Frank tribe called 
the Attuarii, men of a violent character, who at that very 
moment were licentiously plundering the districts of Gaul 
(op. cit, xx, 10), 

‘These passages comprise the evidence upon which it has been 

ly recently that the Franks were a confederacy ot 
several 3° tribes known from early day, end it wil be 
noticed that the most direct testimony is in the case of the 
icambri, who by many have been treated as Franks par excel 
Tenet. Yet: when we come to sift this evidence closely we shall 
find that it is very unsatisfactory. 
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‘The Sicambri were a famous martial race, familiar to the 
readers of Cesar, but they were entirely crushed and deported 
by Cosar’s successors. Suetonius, speaking of Tiberius, say 
“Sicambros dedentes se traduxit in Galliam, atque in proximis 
Rheno agit collocevit” (Suet, * Oct. Ang,” 1), and in another 
Passage again speaking of them, ys,“ Geranioo (ball) quadra~ 

inta millia deditionem trajecit in Galliam, juxtaque ri 
‘Rhenisedibus assignats eollocavi” (i, Tih, 9). Eutwopiue (75) 
makes the number of captives then transported 400,000. Aure- 
ius Victor, in “ Cesar Augustus,” has the phrase, “Sucambros in 
Galliam transtulit.” Strabo, who was a contemporary, speaki 
of the German bank of the Rhine, says of the people who occu 
pied this country, “some have been transplanted by the Romans 
into Keltica, and others have retired into the interior like 
the Marsi”; and of the Sicambri he adds, “there remain a 
‘small portion" (op. cit., viii, 1, 3); and Tacitus, who speaks with 

authority when the question is about the Germans of the 
ine valley, says in his “ Annals” (lib. xii, ch. 39), “ut quon- 
diam Sugemibrd cate in Galina trajooti foront 

‘A late poet, referring to the same event, has the following 
ines :— 

















“ Sic ripe duplicis tumor fracto, 
Detousas Vahaliss bibat Sieamber.” 
(Sidon, oarm, 13.) 


‘These passeges make it clear that the Sicambri, as a trans- 
Bhenane nation, were practically extinguished; ezeist is the very 
strong word used by ‘Tacitus, ‘They were transported west of- 
the Rhine, and no doubt became Roman citizens. Tacitus tells 
us how they were employed in the Roman armies, and speaks of 
“Sagambree cohortis prompta ad periculas” (Tacitus, “ Ann,” 
iv, 47). This Sicambrian contingent had its headquarters in 
Pannonia, and founded the ancient city of Buda, called Alt- 
Ofen by the Germans, This place, now a mere village marked 
by numerous Roman remains, still bears, we are told, the name 
Sicambria, (Duchesne “Hist. Franc,” script, 1) has printed the 
following inscription about it-— 

“ Legio Sicambrorum 
ihe calloata 
Giridtens niSeares 


‘Quam ex suo nomine 
Sambriam roosters.” 





‘These Pannonian Sicambri are also mentioned by Adam of 
Bremen (ibs i, ch. 3) in the phrase, « Driades, Band, Sieambe, 
Hani, Wandali,” &o. (Ledebur,“Das Land und Volk der Bructerer,* 
note 618). I shall revert to these Pannonian Sicambri presently. 
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‘The burden of my present argument is that the Sicambri were 
prictically evicted from their old seats by the Romans, How 
completely we may best judge when we consider that the namie, 
after the beginning of the first century, completely disappears 
‘and does not occur again for nearly three centuries, when, as we 
have seen, it is used as a synonym for the Franks, There ean 
be only one reasonable explanation of this, namely, th ng 
adopted by Leibnitz and others, that the Franks were called 
Sicambrians, not because they were descended from the Sicam= 
brians, but because they afterwards lived in and occupied the old 
country of the Sicambrians;—just as the English inhabitants of 
the United States are cal.ed Americans, the Spaniards in South 
‘Aimerica are called Mexicans and Peruvians;—justas Englishmen 
‘at home are called Britons. When the Franks became « strong, 
‘and uotive body the Romans naturally called them Sicambri, as 
living in tho country whenco their formidable enemies, the 
Sicambei proper, had come, 

‘We shull be strengthened in this contention if we turn to the 
other tribes with which the Franks have been often identified : 
the Khamavi for instance, In the Peutingorian table they aro 
mentioned as a distinct, body from the Franks in the phrase, 
“Chamavi qui ct Franc.” Ammianus Marcellinus describes bow 
tho Romans, after defeating the Salian Franks, marched against 
Thamavi, as if the latter were a different people (op. cit, 





















(On turning to the Braotari wo find similar evidence, Tn 
the Peutingerian table, whose date has been so contested, 
Dut which was probably compiled somewhere in the third 
contury, we find on the lower Rhine the words, “Chamavi qui 
; south of this the word * Francia,” and south of this 
again the word Bureoturi” ; and, as Zeuss hus argued, here we 
not only find both Bructeri and ‘Franci, but we also find the 
latter ocoupyiny « part of the old country of the Bructeri ; and 
when we come down to the time of Bede, when the Frankish 
Aosinion was Yinited ani bounded very definitely, we find 
hhim speaking of the “Boruchtuarii” as being assailed by the 
Saxons, They were doubtless the “Rructeri” of the older 
‘suthors, and lived in the gaw “Borootra,” in Westphalia, In 
‘passages where these Boruchtuarii aro mentioned they are, tomy 
tind, most clearly distinguished from the Franks. Lastly, as 
to the Khatti: they were apparently the ancestors of the modern 
Hessians, and not Franks. 
Tornandes has a passage which reads as if he thought the 
"Inter Franks a different people to the earlier Germans. His 
‘words are," Gothi Germanorum terras, quas nane Frauci obti- 
nent, depopulaverunt.” (op, cit, ed. Close, 50). 
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Tt would seem, therefore, that, the Franks proper were essen~ 
tially distinct from the Sicambri, Khamavi, Bructeri, and other 
tribes, and were not, in fact, a collective confederacy formed out 
of them. It is quite true’ that when the Frank’ became the 
dominant race ou the lower Rhine, and conquered all their 
neighbours, the latter were called Franks—as the Gauls after the 
eonquests of Chlovis were called Franks, and as the various 
tribes which followed the standards of Attila and Jingis Khan 
were called Huns and Mongols respectively ; but this was a 
‘political use of the name,and not an ethnic one. Such a use,in fact, 
‘as we find in Agathias, in his work, De Imp. et reb. Gest. Justi- 
nani,” where he says they were formerly called Germans. Pro 
copius also speaks of the Germans now called Franks, An old 

oliast upon Juvenal (" Satyr,” iv, ver. 147) speaks of the Khatti 
and Sigambri as “Gentes Germanorum sive Francorum,” So, 
again, Jerome, in his " Life of Hilarion,” in a passage quoted by 
Aimpin (“Hist Franc,” ii 10) has the phrase “gone so 
apud historicas Germania nunc Francia dicitur antiqua,” which 
fnaMS of the twelfth century given by Perta is altered into 
“Germania in Franchonslant” (Ledebur, op. eit, note 815), In 
these cases we see the specific tribal name Frank becom 
generic name, equal in connotation with German, and due to 
Prominent place filled by the Franks among the Germans, 

On a. prt ground it is exceedingly impiobable that 
number of rival predatory tribes should amalgumate into a homo 
us nation, and adopt a new name, and such @ name, too, as 
rank. It is not infrequent for a number of disintegrated tribes 
fo join together under a oomsmon commander 10 mod some 
imininont danger, but this is different matter to a nation 
‘being formed and continuing its existence on the terms of a 
partuership. Assuredly wo should have some evidence of it in 
the most reliable and Valuable of all sources of evidence, namely, 
the Salian and Ripuarian Codes, but not a word is breathed in 
these laws suggesting such a conclusion. How, also, on this 
theory can we account for the existence of the two entirely 

bodies of the Salians and Ripuarians, with separate 
Jaws and organisations, yet both adopting the new name of 
Frink? How, also, account for the fuct that the Roman writers 
should not describe the formation of such a confederacy om 
their borders ¢ 

Whichever way we view the question the objection seems 
insuperable to accepting the theory that the Franks were a 
mere confederacy of old Ithine tribes under a new naine, While 
the direct evidence seems to be as conclusive that they were 
new-comers in the Rhine lands when we first hear of them. 
They came at the same time as the Saxons, who were new men 
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as we know: they not only came at the same time, but also as 
companions of the Saxons, and apparently assailed the borders 
Of the Chanuel in conjunction with them. ‘They were a maritime 
and piratical race, which the remains of the Kherusean 

were not, The remains of their language ally them with the 
‘Transalbian Teutons, the Saxons, Angles, and Lombards, and not 
with the Platt-Deutsch-speaking folk of Nether Saxony. ‘They 
‘wore ruled by a race of kings belonging to the sacred caste of 
the North, and known in their case as Myrvings, just as the other 
invaders of the Roman Empire, who came from beyond the Elbe 
in the third and fourth centuries, were, Their manners and 
institutions in early times were not those of a race long familiar 
with Roman civilisation, but of a martial race who had lived 
isolated from Roman influences, 

‘The native tradition of their origin, as preserved by Gregory 
of Tours, makes them come from the Fast, from Pannonia, when 
they settled within the Roman borders, and does not identify 
them in any way with the old people of Westphalia, ‘Their 
later intercourse with the English race in Britain points the same 
way, We find them linked soveral times with the Saxons in 
piratical attacks (vide infra). Procopins would have us believe 
that the Frank king, Theodebert, claimed some supremacy in 
Britain; and Pope Gregory, as Lappenberg has said, in his letter 
to the rank kings, Theoderio aud Thoolobert, about tho con 
version of the Angles, seems to spoak of them as subjects of the 
latter "Sazonsin England,” ),- Speaicing,again,ot tho marz 
of Ethelbert with Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of the 
Franks, Lappenberg says that this connection’ between the 
princes’ admits the supposition of an intercourse betwoen their 
subjects, and which, at a somewhat Inter period, doos in. fuct 
Appear to have subse a the great commercial fr of St, Dens 
which was visited by Anglo-Saxons (id, 130, 181). 

On all grounds, therefore, I am constrained to the conclusion 
long ago adopted by Leibnits, and recently by Beauvois, but 
which I reached entirely independently, and long before T read 
their works, that the Franks, like the Saxons, Angles, Lombards, 
&o, were recent immigrants into the area where we find them 
when they are first mentioned in history. Our next duty is to 
find out whence they came, Before considering this question, 
however, we must say a few words about their name. By the 
Tatin annalists they were called “Franci”; in old High German, 
“Franchon, Franc 0”; in Anglo-Saxon, “Frankan,” “ Fran- 
cena”; and in Norse, “"Frakkar” and “Frakka.” — Procopius 
calls them $parryou, and Libanius, “ Phragkhoi”; in old Russian, 
*Fraji" or “Frajni.” Grimm derives the name from the word 
“frunk;” meaning free, which in middle High German occurs 
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‘under the form.“ frech,” while in Dutch it is “ vrank” (" Geach. 
tler Deutsch. Sprach,” 358); but this is probably a post. hoe 
‘proper hoo argument, and the term“ rank used a8 an. jective, 
{probably derived from the ethnic name“ Frank,” the Franks 
having been essentially fre. Besides this argument we havo the 
@ priori imnprobability that a congeries of Teutonic tribes should 
have adopted such a name for itself as “ free.” Grimm virtually 
dlincarda i, and favours another derivation from the Gothic /reis 
tnd friks, eudaz, avidus. He quotes the fact that, in the preface 
to the Salian laws, the Frank race is called inelyta, aude, velar, 
and ‘nd thus establishes n connection with the God's 
name, Fria, Frick, Frievo, This is, however, very far-fetched. 
Still more so is another suggestion of his, that the name is 
derived from the Gothic. Aromyan.(lgere), whence the Franke 
‘adchramire, and by the change of ch into ph, which is not in= 
ent, adframire, and the for frame, diminutive framecs, 

which in Anglo-Saxon becomes franca, Grimm inclines 
Tuvourably to this derivation. Others have deduced the name 
from the francisca, by which nanue the battle~axe of the Franks 
vascalled as Isidore ays: * Qua et Hispanabusu Francona 
per derivationem franciseas vocant” (id, 361), Tt has buen 
Dut asthe. Saxons were called from using seaxes, or abort 
Knives, the Suardones from using swords, the Longobards from, 
using fongbards (twin brothers of the better known halbards), 
the Franks wore similarly called from using the francisea. Here 
‘again, however, we have an inversion of the argument; francised, 
fs the extract just quoted proves, is an adjectival form derived 
from the weapon used by Franks, and is not itself the root of the 
name Frank, Libanis has an etymology of his own (Zeuss, 326), 

The fact is, the various etymologies suggested for the race 
name Frank are none of thein satisfactory, and. we must turn 
tlaewhere if we are to solve our difficulties, We have seen how, 
mong eertain Western authors, the name Frank became a generic, 
‘one applied to the Germans. 

‘Elsewhere it acquired a much wider generic meaning than 
ths, Trongot he Har rank the synenym for 9 Ear 

and not for the particular European whom w te 

Bree rire tammy of We narne, ea wo tion Arid is fa Cia ea 
fs Feringhi It has been supposed that the name with this 
meaning acquired currency there in the time of the Crusades, in 
Which the chief actors were the French, and in which the armies 
onsisted of « motley gathering of the Western nations, This 
Taltogether question, and I believe it was not derived from the 
Crusaders, but from Byzantium,—not directly from the name 
Frank, but from the cognate name Verangian; Feringhi being 
in fact, only another form of Varangi. The Varangians formed 
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the foreign guard of the Byzantine emperors, which was recruited 
from many sources, and largely, as I believe, from the Low 
German races, 

Tw became the name by which the Arabs called the Europeans 
flenerlly wn from the Arabs it. passed to the Chines, who 

wing no letter r in their language, replace it by J, and thus.in 
the Chinese writers of the Mongol ‘epoch, Europeans are called 
Fulangki. 

The name Varangian was used in the same generic way by 
the early Russian chronicler Nestor, the source whence almost 
all we know of early Russian history is derived. ‘The name by 
which he distinguishes the Bultic ‘is that of the sea of the 
Varagians (op. cit., ed. Leondel, Paris, 6, 6). 

Under the year 859 he says: “The Varagians, who five on the 
other vsle of the sea, went and levied tribute on the Chudes, the 
Slaves, the Meriens, and the Krivitches.” 

Again: “During the year 860 to $62 the Varagians 
crossed the sea. On this occasion the people whom. they had 
already subdued refused to pay them tribute and wished to be 
independent, but there was not a shadow of justice among them: 
‘one family fought with another and caused great confusion. At 
length, to stop this they said to one another, Let us find @ prince 
who will govern us jusly. In onler to find him we are told the 
Slaves crossed the ‘sea and went to those Varagians who are 
called Russ-Varagians, as others are called Swede Varagians, 
oe Unmans (ic, Normans), others Angli, and others Goths” 
i, i, 20), 

Tn this ‘Varagian qualifies the other names (Karamsin, 
4, 87), and wo thon find the tarm Varogians used in: Mumia 
Whence i proably-nay, almost certainly—passed to Byzantium 
in « widely generic sense, including both Scandinavian and 
Germanic tribes, and apparently meaning all the borderers of 
the Baltic who were of other than Slave or Fin descent. ‘The 
amo ocoars, for the first time in any Byzantine author, in the 
Work of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus,De Ceromontia, 
Tin describing tho eampnign against ue Lombards bn 936, speak 

of the mercenaries in the imperial service, he mentions the 

irganoi. He names them several times subsequently. The 
next author who names them is Cedrenns in 1034, who, like 
Aho muceding, writer, calls them Tamagzot (Strter 
Varangica, passim). 1t is w singular coincidence, which I di 
ot notice till after this paper was nearly finished, that Jacob 
Reiske, in his notes to this part of Stritter, has the following 
‘notes—"Mihi dubium non est, Francos et Barangos et We 
‘condom esse” (id., 472). ‘He quotes Barth and Ducange to the 
‘effect that thename Frank was formerly pronounced Feranki and 
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Faminki, In regard to the change of the initial v or winto bby the 
Greeks he quotes the similar corruption of Wallachi, or Viakbs, 
into Blakhi (id.,473)._ In the * Chronicon Casinense," ii, 37, 363, 
the name appears as Gaulanni (id, 474-5), It has been urged 
that Varangt and Franci cannot be identified, since we find both 
Constantine and other great writers using both names—both 
Pharganoi and Phraggoi. ‘This is true; but the fact is, one name 
had come from the Slaves and the other from the West of 
Europe, tho latter having been meanwhile corrupted, and each 
form, although orginally ax 1 contend! tho enme, tad come to 
comote a different community. 

‘We have thus traced the Arabic Feringhi to the Varangians 
fat Byzantiui, and this again to the Varagians or Varangians in 
Tussin, ‘The ‘particular Varugians who infested Russia, Nestor 
tells us, were the Russ-Varagians; and we know from other 
sources, which are so generally familiar that they need not be 

jnoted here, that in the ninth and tenth centuries these particular 

aragians were of Norse race. Whence did they comet Nestor 
distinctly excludes Sweden and Norway, for he contrasts the 
Tiuss-Varagians with the Swede Varagians and Normans Yet. 
in most of the popular manuals we are gravely told that they 
were in fact Swedes; that at this day the Fins and Esthonians 
call Sweden Ruolsi'and Rootsimar, and a Swede Ruotzilainen 
an Hota; aa that small dist jn Sweden is til called 
Eostagen, This is all very true, but it proves very little. 

The Fins, according to the very probable and weighty opinion 
of Geijer, call the Swedes 2uoteolaiset, from the district 
variously ‘called Roslagen, Rodeslagen, or Roden, by which 
names that part of the Swedish coast nearest to Finland was 
anciontly known (op cit., 12). 

‘The name Roslagen, he says, has the same meaning as Skippalag, 
‘and he quotes the chancellor, Axel, in a protocol of the council of 
1640, who says: “Rodslagen was 10 called. because rookarla 

dwelt on the coast; for our forefathers 
to the seamen particular districts which 
they called Skippalag ” (42, 22, note 2). 

ts import, Goijor adds, is still preserved in the subsisting 
division of the district into ship cantonments, The anguments, 
therefore, from Roslagen and the Fin word Ruotzlainen fall to the 

nd, while we have the direct testimony of Nestor for making 
the Russ other than Swedes or Normans, Excluding Scandinavia 

per let us take our journey along the southern shores of the 
Pattie, and before long we shall meet with another Russia—a 
Po Russia, or flat Russia, but as much a Russia as the grand 
Principality of Kief, and as worthy of having its etymology 
worked out, On turning again to Karamzin we find him 
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telling us that Po Russia was the name given to the borders of 
the lower Niemen or Memel, to which the name of Russ has 
from early times been given. ‘The lagune Known as the 
Kaurisch Haff is called Russia (Karamzin, i, 59). A settlement 
fon the spit of land enclosing the lagune is called Rossiten; a 
Tittle town on the river Russ itself is also called Russ; while a 
considerable town, called Rosinee, occurs not far from the Niemen 
in the government of Kovno,in Lithuania, ‘These facts point to 
considerable settlement of Russians proper in this area; that 
they were intruders may be presumed from the distribution 
of the names on the sea-board and their sporadie occurrence 
among a host of Slave names, and also from the fact that it 
is only the lowest reach of the great river Niemen which bears 
the name of Russ. This is again confirmed by tradition, for we 
are told by the oldest Prussan annalists that the first inhabitants 
of their land, namely, the Ulmigans, or Ulmigars, were civilised 
by Scandinavian settlers who knew how to read and write 
(Karama, id 60); and in a Rassan, work of the thirteenth 
century, called the “Stepennaia Kniga,” and other more recent 
thronigies, Rurik and ss brothers are made to go from Prussia 
Gia, i, 59). ‘This isa by no means unlikely halting-place for 
thin on their eruiso eastwards, but it is quite clear that in 
this eolony of the Russ we have ‘not yet reached their original 
homeland, If we proceed westwards along the Pomeranian 
shore we shall arrive presently at. the district where Liibeck is 
situated, and which we are told by Leibnitz in old Russian 
documents is called Variach. It was occupied in early classical 
times by the Varini, who are universally held to be the Warings, 
or Varings, of the “Traveller's Tale.” Were these Warings then 
the Varangians of whom we are in quest, and ex hypothesi the 
Franks under an altered name? T believe so. It is curious, by 
the way, that a Persian author, quoted by Dorn, should speak of 
the Russ as the Farang-i-Russ (see Céspia, 29), while Simeon 
Metaphmastes speaks of Rosabro, called Dromiti, of the race 
of the Franks (vide op. cit, sud. an. 904, 941).' Theophanes 
does the same. Let us now trace the history of the Varini as 
far as it. is available, ‘They are first mentioned by Pliny, who, 
in describing the Vindili, one of the great sections into which he 
divides the German race, says: “ Vindili, quorum pars Bur- 
gundiones, Varini, Carini, Guitones.” ‘The Carini of this notice 
fare not otherwise known. Grimm ed that the name 
corresponds to Varini, as Sciri does to Hirri. He also quotes 
the name Héruo, an isiand in Augermantand, and another island 
eealled Herua, ot Herusr, in the Norwegian province Sunumeri, 
‘as possibly connected with them. But these seem far-fetched 
notions, and I am disposed to agree with Mr. Hyde Clarke, that 
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‘under the name Carini Pliny perhaps refers to the Angli, who 
fare not otherwise named by him (See Hyde Clarke on the 
*Sottloment of Britain and Russia,” Trans, RILS,, vii, 254), 

‘Tacitus, who wrote in the time of Domitian, is the next author 
who mentions the Varini Speaking of the Langobards he tells 
us they were surrounded by various tribes, and. preserved their 
liberty rather by their martial virtues than by their servility. 
He enumerates these tribes in the following order, apparently 

inning with the head of the Cimbric Chersonese:—The 
Reudigni, the Aviones, the Angli, the Varini, the Eudoses, the 
Suandones, and the Nuithones, who, he says, were protected by 
‘woods or rivers, They worshipped the common goddess, Hertha 
or Nertha (the name being spelt both ways in the MSS.), which 
he says means Mother Harty | They hed that she moddled in 
human affairs, and visited the peoples. Tacitus goes on to men- 
tion an island in the ocean containing a sacred grove where her 
sacred chariot was deposited: it was covered with a yestment, 
and was touched by the priest alone, He was conscious of her 
Deing present, and thereupon the chariot was drawn out, pulled 
by cows. A general festival took place, and during her poe 
‘war ceased, arms were laid aside,"and swords were sheathed, 
At length the same priest re-condueted the goddess once more to 
the temple, After this, the chariot and sacred mantle, and, if 
report was to be believed, the goddess herself, were bathed in a 
seerot Inke; slaves assisted in this ablution, after which the 
lnke swallowed them up (Tacitus, “ Germania,” x1). 

‘This island is doubtless the island of Rugen, a very famous 
centre of pagan worship, and apparently the focus of the great 
‘Suevian race, of whisk the Aseine al Larabar woe notable 
sections. ‘Tacitus adds that this part of the Suevian nation 
stretched far away into the hidden recesses of Germany. 

‘We will now turn to the notice in Ptolemy. He tells us that 
next to the Saxons from the river Khalusos to the Suebos were 
the Pharudini. I have already discussed this passage in 
a former paper on the “ Migration of the Saxons” (“Journ 
Anthrop. Inst,” vii, 203-4), and have shown that these 
Pharadini of Ptolemy were the Varini of Tacitus, and that the 
district between the Khalusos and Suebos is that of Mecklen~ 
burgh, which by every inquirer is made the original homeland 
of the Varini, and which, as I there showed, still contains traces 
of their occupancy in its nomenclature. I have hinted before, 
find shall enlarge upon the subject in my next paper on the 
‘Angles, that between the time when Tacitus wrote and the era 
of Ptolemy, i, about A.D. 90, a very considerable change had 
taken place in’the distribution of the tribes on the Elbe, and. 
that by the invasion of the Saxons, who apparently came from the 
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eastern Baltic, thore was a considerable disturbance in the neck of 

the Cimbrie Chersonese. We thus find the Lombards broken into 
at least two sections, and it seems probable that the Varini were 
also so divided, and’ that while we have in the Pharadini of 
Ptolemy the main portion of the race we may trace another 
fragment of it under other names, He tells us that between the 
Saxons and the Suebi ({«, the Semnones) were the Teutonarii 
and Viruni, Between the Pharadini and Suebi were the ‘Teu- 
toni and Auarpi (id,, lib, Zeuss argues that this name 
Auupi, which apparently ocours nowhere else, is in fact. a 
corruption of Auarni or Ouarni, and argues further that Virani 
and Ouarni, or Warni, are merely forms of the same name, and 
both were forms of Varini, ‘Teutonis and Auarpi, therefore, seem 
to bea mere repetition of Teutonarii and Varini, and the state- 
ments of Ptolemy simply mean that between the Saxons. in 
Holstein, and the Pharadini in Mecklenburgh on the one hind, 
‘and the Seunones of Brandenburgh on the othor (i., doubtless, 
‘as Zeuss urges, in Havilland) was « tribe of Warni or Viruni, 
who were, as I believe, a mere section of the main tribe in 
Mecklenburgh. 

Tn his desoription of the European Sarmatin, Ptolemy appa 
rently rofers to another section of the Varini under the name of 
Auatini, whom he puts near the sources of the Vistula, and next 
to the Ombrones. Ombrones, it will be remembered, is a 
synonym for the old Saxons in some of our early writers, and 
for Jutes in others, so that, this collocation makes it very proba 
ble that by Auarini the Varini are really meant. Our conten- 
tion, then, is that between the days of Tacitus and those of 
Ptolemy a considerable revolution had taken place among the 
Suevie tribes, and one consequence was the breaking of the 
YVarini into two or three sections, one of which moved south- 
wards in the direction of Pannonia. Another one, as I believe, 
remained behind in its old quarters, 

‘Let us now try and follow the section of the Varini which, as 
we have seen, apparently migrated along the valley of the Elbe. 
We have seen how Ptolemy already places them in Havilland. 
Tornandes tells us that Theodoric, King of the Visigoths in the 
middle of the fifth century, having subdued the Suevi in Spain, 
set-over them Achiulf, of ‘whom he says: “Is sequidem ert 
Warorum stirpe genitus, longe a Gothici sanguinis nobilitate 
sejunctus” (Jormandes, xliv; Zeuss, 361), Cassiodorus, again, 
speaks of the envoys sent by Theooric, the Gothic king, to 
“the kings of the Heruli, Guarni, and Thoringi (Cass. Var, it 
Zeus, id,); while Agathias describes the Franks as’ being 

ubours, and as being in contact with the Italians. 
these extracts it would seem, therefore, that the one 
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section of the Varini was closely associated with the Goths, 
and doubtless, therefore, occupied, as Dr. Latham has suggested, 

part of the Danube valley. Here we arrive at the critical 

art_of our inguiry, namely, the link joining the history of 
the Verini and the Franks. As is well known, Gregory of Tours, 
the mést reliable of the Frankish annalists, and who from his 
early date and official position had special’ means of knowing 
what the traditions of the people were, tells us that a great 
number reported that the Franks, having abandoned Pannonia, 
established themselves on the banks of the * Rhenus,” crossing 
which, they into the country of Toringia, where in their 
towns and villages they made the long-haired kings chosen from 
their most noble family their leaders (op. cit. 9). 

Tt Mas bean siggented that thie relerence %0 Pannoold Wal 
arisen from a reminiscence of the Sigambrian colonists, who 
founded Buda Pesth as we have seen, but this is very im- 
probable. It is very doubtful if such’ a point as the fact of 
these irregular troops having founded Buda could have reached 
the ears of Gregory of Tours, while his statement is perfectly 
consistent with our contention that it was a body of the Varin 
of the Danube valley to whom ho refers. The latter part of 
tho clause has given rise to great discussions, Tt has been coti= 
tended very gonerally that by Toringia Gregory does not here 
‘mean what he usually means, that it is not Thuringia to whieh 
he alludes, but the district of the Tongri, from whom the modern 
town of Tongros takes its name, and this in fact seems the onl 
solution, if we are to aceept the general view that the Franks, 
in migrating from Pannonia, crossed the Rhine when th 
entered ‘Toringin, but on this’ point there is great doubt, 
Guizot, in his note, says it is doubtful whether we ought to read 
Menus or Rhenus, but the majority of the MSS, have the latter; 
ut granting this we still have the farther question whether 
by Rhenus is here meant the Rhine. Upon this there has been 
much controversy. Leibnitz, who was a very ingenious and 
critical writer, says that the river dividing Pannonia and 
Thuringia is the Regen, and argues that the Rhenus of the 

‘of Gregory of Tours just cited was the Regen and not 
the Thine, and he cites several cases of the similiar elision of 
the y, as Regenbart into Rembart, Regenbold and Reunbold. 
Regunnar and Reunnar, Regenstein ‘and Remstein, Regenesburg 
and Remesburg, &. 

Further, we know that in early times the Thuringians in- 
habited the country as far as the Regen, and even further, as 
far as the Danube, as we gather from the narritive of the 
‘Anonymous Geographer of Havenna. “Iteram desuper ipsam, 
Qquomodo ut dicamus ud faciem patrie Francorum 
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‘est patria, qua dicitur Turingia, qua antiquitus Germania 
incupatur, qua propinguatur et patria Saxonumn. Quam in 
patriam secundum prefatum Anaridum philosophum designayi- 
ius. In qua patria aliquanta castella fuisse legimus id est. » 
Per quam Turingorum patriam transeunt plurinva flumina, inter 
cotora que dicuntur Bac et Rieganum que in Danubeo mi 
guntur”” Bac ot Itheganum here mean, assuredly, as Leibuitz 
Argued, the Nab and the Regen, That the Thuringians lived 
fon the Danube in the fifth century we further learn from the 
“Life of Saint Severinus,” by Eugippius, in which Thuringian 
inyusions into Vindilicia are mentioned (op, cif, 27 and 31). 

Now it is a very remarkable fact that on crossing the Regen, 
in coming from Pannonia, the Franks would enter the district 
which I hold to be the typical land of the Franks, which is 
called Franconia in medieval literature, and Franken by the 
modem Germans, which lies between ‘the Danube and the 
Watershed of tho’ Main, and is traversed by the ranges of hills 
Known as the Franken Hobeis and Franken Jura, 

Ttis curious how in the various theories about the origin of 
the Franks there is no reference to this district having, prima, 
doen the primitive Frankland. ‘The best possible proof of 
it is' to be found in the prefce to tho “Laws of the Salian 
Franks.” There are two well-known theories about the origin of 
the name Saliai as applied to the Franks: one derives the name 
from the river Yasel, in Holland, near which is the district of 
Salland. The other theory connects them with the Saale, whose 
pper our flows though dhe distri of the Franken Wald, 
Which forms the north-eastern part of the district of the Franken, 
‘That the latter view is correct we conceive to be indisputable 
from tho best of all witnesses, the introduction to the Salian 
code, which dates apparently from the pagan period. There we 
fead thay the laws ware drawn up by Wisogast, Bodogaat, Salo- 
gaat and Windogast,in the dati of Sulaghove Badoghove, and 

indagheyo, or, as another MS, has it, in Salaheim, Bodoheim, 
and Windoleim. The four numes here given are clearly not 
proper names, but official ones, denoting officers attached, to the 
gus, Gast means, according to Eecand, haypis or advena, 

Now on turning to the names of the gaus we find from the 
old annals of Fulda that Salagheve is in fact the name of a gan 
on the Saale, in Franconia; Bodagheve is a gau-name derived 
from the river Boda, at the foot of the Hartz mountains; and 
Wisogheve from the river Wisera, It will be noticed that 
there aro four officials mentioned and only three gaus, and 
Eneard suggest that tho name of gu has dropped. out uivas 
Tent to the Wisogast, He adils that, as the realm of the Franks 
@xtended from the Franconian Saale to the Bode, it included the 
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wt of Went formerly called Wirral hs, and that Wivogast has 

mn corrupted from Wirogast, r and s being easily mistaken for 
one another, Werro gaw lay between Sala gan and Windo 
m both banks of the Wer, where the county of Henne- 
ow is, 
evidence seems conclusive about the original home of 
the Salian Franks being the country bounded by the Main, the 
Harts, the Visurgis, and tho Saale and Elbe, and not Salland 
in Holland. ‘The Intter, in fact, apparently took its name from 
the Salians and not vice versd, and it is more likely that this 
name was derived from the Saale, which was called the Sala, and 
not from the Yasel, which was never so called. 

Our theory, then, is that the Franks were a colony of 
Varangians, oF Varini, who made their way from Pantionia 
over the Regen, and founded a comaunity in Franconia, We 
‘must next consider how the change of name came about. 

Nothing is better settled than that the language spoken 
tho Franks belonged to that section of Platt-Deutsch to whi 
the Anglian and Lombard belonged. ‘This has beon made clear 
from a study of the Malpergian glosses, &c, Until recently, 
however, a very different view prevailed, and in fact, in linguistio 
works, Francie was uae ws a eynonym fra very typical Hight 
Gorman dialect. ‘This was natural to those who examined the 
Inter traces of the language, or examined it as spoken in 
Franken, where a language ‘is spoken as markedly “High” 
‘almost as among the Suabians, ‘This is indeed a dilemma, if we 
accept the Linguistic crved of that magvificent explorer. Grimm 
in its entirety, namely, that High German is an old Teutonie 
specch, bearing a collateral relation to the Platt-Deutsch, of 

over, but this view is no longer tenable, Tt ia now being 
soon, and we shall have occasion to revert to the fact in 
future paper, that High German is a comparatively modem 
tongue, probably dating no earlier than the sixth century. My 
own view, which I urged in a letter in the “Academy" some time 
ago, is that High German arose from the contact of the Romance- 
ing folk, who lived in the Roman districts south of the 
‘Main, with the Platt-Dentsch-speaking invaders of that district — 
{just as our English arose from the contact of Anglo-Saxon with 
the Langue dil, spoken by the Norman invaders of the eleventh 
cent 

iri is thee be sustainable, it follows that the Frank 
speech was originally a Low German language, which became 
High German by contact with the Roman provincials, Now 
‘one of the effects of this very change would assuredly be the 
conversion of the name Varing or Wareng into Farenk or Frank. 
To this day the word frank is spelt vrang by the Dutch of 
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Holland, 1 believe this offers a very reasonable explanation of 
the origin of the name Frank. 

T will now add to this argument about the origin of the 
Franks from among the Varini, which I traced out before Tread 
the tract of Leibnitz, another angument by which he says he 
‘was induced to the same conclusion ‘The author of the tract, 
who is generally quoted as the “Anonymous Geographer of 
Ravenna,” was doubtless a German by origin. He dedicates his 
Hook to his brother Odocar (op. cit, i, 13). 

He puts Jerusalem in the middle of the world, which he 
‘makes circular, and divides into two portions be aline 
through that town—the night to the north, the day to the south, 
‘The first hour of the night is Germany, the second the country of 
the Frisons; the third Saxons. In regard to the fourth he says 
(lib. i, ch. : “Quarta ut hora noctis Normannorum est patria, 
gust Dania abansiuis, ‘cujus ail frontem albes vel patria Albi 

faurungania certissime antic dicebatur, in qua patria Albi 
Spar sunltis unos Frenaoram Hineo romorala bt 

Leibnitz explains the phrase “ Francorum linea” as meaning 
the line or stock of Frank kings, and quotes a similar phrase 
from Paulus Diaconus, “ Langobardorum faras hoe est guber- 
nationes vel lineas”; ‘in, in the “Vita S. Genul; de 
Childerico”: “ Hic vero linea prosapi« Pharamundi ” (Laibnitz, 

it, 252, note). According to the passage of the Anonymous 
dest 























wher of Ravenna the Frank kings derived their origin from 

jot of Maurungavia, beyond the Etbe, ‘The same district 
ig refered toby Paulus Diaconus, in roporting th migrations 
of the Lombards, He calls it Moringia, and couples it with 
Scoringia. ‘The names Mauring and Scoring, like the name 
‘Phuring, cum mutis aliis, I take to be Norse clan names. Tn 
the case’ of Thuring, a mere corruption of ‘Terving, the well- 
Known naine of the royal family among the Visigoths; in 
Mauring, m form of Merving, which was the actual name of 
the royal stock among the Franks, as wo shall presently show. 
This etymology is assuredly most reasonable, explaining, as it 
does 80 completely, the phrase of the Anonymous Geographer of 
Reyenna above quoted. 

Mauringunia, according to this view, is the land of the 
Mervings—both, perhaps, derived. from their situation near the 
‘sea, Th Toelandic, myre, myri, mor; Anglo-Saxon, mire, mors 
Frisian, myre, moer, moor, marth. ‘Thence the adjectival form 
‘myrig, ‘which, with the ‘ethnic termination ing, becomes by 
grneupe, Myraing, ax M. Benuvois ("Histoire Ligendaie des 

‘et des Burgondes,” 1867) says. He ndds that the 
‘Frisians of Resum Moor, west of Lack, in Slesvig, are still 
Mauringe, or Moringe, citing in proof, inter alia, “ Die 
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Nond Frieshische noc der Moringer mundart,” by B, 
Bendsen, edited by M. de Vries, 1860). 

Inthe Scop’s tale the Myrgings are mentioned very fre- 
‘quently, acta Noe @; bu ina 47, where wo are told Mason aula 
over the Myrgings; in line 86, describing how Offa the 
king his borders towants the by. Fife 
(Ges probally the Hider) and in lines 170,173, and 104, Tmayadd 
‘that Thorpe, in his notes, identifies the land of these Myrgi 
near with the Maurungunia 
pher of Ravenna (Thorpe's * Beowulf,” 328). 

‘We are not limited, ver, to. the Geographer of Ravenna, 
Ermoldus Nigellus, a famous Frank poet, writes: 


“Hie popalus porro veteri Deni 
Wi pops porr wetr cognorsine 








‘ocabatur t vocitantir adios. 


Unde genus Francis adfore fama refert 
Vietos store Del generiaque nsertus arti, 
‘Temptat et hoe Crear Iucriieare Deo.” 

(Dom Hougeet, ir, 80 and G1; Pert. ji, 601.) 


Here we havea tradition that the Franks were derived from 
the Danes. 

‘Again, another contemporary of Louis le Debonnaire, Freoulf, 
Bishop of Bayeux, who died in 850, refers in his Universal 
History" to the opinions most generally held about the origin of 

aids +“ Others affirm that this people came fen 


‘whence sprang the 
Goths and other Gothie peoples, as their language: ‘atteath. There 
i still in that country an island which they say is called Francia, 
By the gre of God we hope to treat more fully of this matter 
in the next volume” (vol. ii, ch. 17). Unfortunately Freculf 
does not seem to have carried out his intention. 

‘The fact of these three authors all writing Renters i 
makes their concurrence very interesting and remarkable, There 
tare other facts pointing the same way : thus in the“ Gesta 
Francorum” we are told the Franks came from the Mecotis, but 
the Maotis and the Baltic were frequently confounded. Thus 
‘Adam of Bremen says: “Fortasse mutatis nominibus arbitror 

“illud fictnm (mare Balticum) ab antiquitate Romanis 

ludes Scythicas vel Meoticas.” Fredegar, 
Perr eaftelsscbas obs toy Pols onthe een 

city 255); and it is not improbable that when Jornandes put 
the Heruli on the Matis he confounded it with the Baltic, asin 
the case of Procopius with the Vandals: so argues Leibnitz, It 
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ism remarkable fact that both Leibnitz and Beanvois, although 
bringing the Franks from the Elbe country, do not seem to have 
realised at all their possible relationship to the Varangians and. 
Varini, which first made me come to the same conclusion— 
Virtually, therefore, by an entirely different. road. What is 
perhaps the most conclusive proof of all of our contention is 
that the Frnks, like the other trans-Albingian tribes who 
appeared contemporancously with them on the borders of the 
‘empire, were ruled and led by chiefs belonging to the yellow- 
haired sacred stock of the North,—to the same stock’ as the 
leaders of the Goths, Lombards, Saxons, Vandals, &e. 

The Edda states that Odin set his sons inter alia over 
Frankland, and thence derives the stock of the Folsungs; while 
Gregory of Tours (ii, 29) makes Chlovis, when his wife first 
exhorts him to acknowledge the God of the Christians, exclaim, 
“Nee de deoram genere esse probatur.” 

‘The result, then, of our argument is that the Varini, who onco 
cecupied a long stretch of coast along the Baltic, were broken to 
fragments, shortly before Ptolemy wrote, by the advent of an 
invading raco, probably the Saxons ; that while one large body 
remained in its old quarters in Mecklenburgh, another moved 
up the Elbe, and apparently found its way into the valley of 
the Danube, where it lived in close contact with the Goths, 
‘Thence it crossed over the Regen into Franconia, and gradually 
Altered its character from a Low German to. a, High German 
stock; and meanwhile, also, its Low German name of Varang, or 
‘Varing, was changed to its High German name of Frank. ‘The 
subsequent history of the emigrants we shall revert to presently, 
and shall now consider the remaining body of the Varini, who 
wereleft behind in Mecklenburgh. 

It is to thes» Varini, no doubt, that. Procopius refers when he 
tells us how the Heruli, after being defeated by the Lombards in 
Pannonia, separated—some going to Illyria, while others, unwill- 
ing to cross the Danube, preferred to settle in the most distant 
regions of the earth; . . . after traversing a great solitude 
they came to the Ouarni, and then traversed the country of the 
Danes (Prooopius de Bello Gothico, ii, 15), 

Later on Procopius tells us how Risiulf fled from his uncle 
Vaces, the King of the Lombards, and sought refuge among the 
Onarni, and left two sons there whom Vaces bribed the Oaarni 
to put away: one of them died of sickness, and the other escaped. 
to the Slavini (id., iii, 35). 

Another reference to these Varini is found in the well-known 
Soop, or gleeman’s tale, where the Waernas are casually men- 
tioned (vide Thorpe’s edition, line 119). 

From this time onwards we do not again meet with a refer- 
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‘ence to Varini in this district, and when Adam of Bremen refers 
to it in the twelfth century the Teutonic Varini had long dis 
appeared and been displaced by the Warnabi, or Warnavi, who 
were Slaves, and whose name was a geographical and not an 
ethnic one.’ Ihave had much to say about them in the paper 
on the Obodriti. 

‘What became of the Varini, then, who were neighbours of 
the ? Itis not improbable that the portion of 
them the fortunes of the Intter. We find traces of 
them in after times in seyeral districts. Wiirnsland, or Warends- 
hiirid, a district of Smiiland, in Sweden, seems to preserve their 
name, ‘The Varangar Fiord in Lapland probably does so also. 
Thinily, we have a notable colony in Thuringia. 

The heading of a well-known code of laws, dating perhaps 
from the tenth century, i *Incipt lex Angloram et Werinoram 
hoo est Thuringorum.* ‘This clause has been much debated, 
but it is now pretty ge agreed that it refers to the laws, 
Pile sanllgnomeatiesiatfuasiogls, end anmnedly wot 
find a gau there called Engelin, or Englide (Zeuss, 153, note), 
while an adjoining gan was called Werina gowe: this was 
situated on the river Werra, Grimm has pointed out, what is 
assuredly very curious in our contention, that the fines in these 
Jaws are very similar to those in the Salian and Ripuarian, 
tnd very diferent fom thee in the Alomannio and Bavarian 

es. 

‘These laws are apparently referred to in a clause of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws of Cnut, when in speaking of the weregilds, we read > 
* Pretinm hominis mediocris (i.e, ingenui) quod secundum 
ee Ges ‘Thuringorum) est ducentorum solidorum ” (op, 
city, 

‘We shall haye more to say about this code in our next. paper 
on the Angli. 

‘We may take it, therefore, as probable that a section of the 
Varin, with, some Angles sited in, Northom Thuringia.” A 
much tnore important body emigrated westwards, however, and 
was settled in the sixth century about the mouth of the Rhine, 
as is clear from the statements of Procopiusand Fredegar. ‘The 
former has a curious notice of them, He tells us that the 
soldiers who inhabited Brittia (ic, Great Britain; he seems to 
refer to Ireland as Britannia) had ‘a struggle with the Varini 
He says the Varini lived beyond the Ister (i.e, the Danube), and. 
reached to the Northern Ocean, and to the Rhine, which sepa 
rated them from the Franks and other neighbouring tribes. . 

not long before, the Varini were ruled over by Hermegiselus, 
Wishing to strengthen his position he married the sister of 
Theodebert, the King of the Franks, his former wife having 
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died. She had left an only son, called Radiger, whom his father 
had married to a British damsel (whose brother was then King of 
the Angles), and had given him a large gift of money-as a dower. 
Once, when riding in the fields with some of his grandees, 
he saw a bird sitting on a tree and vociferously clamouring, 
Whether he understood what the bird said or not, he said to the 
bystanders that he would die forty days later, and that this was 
what the bird meant to say, Thereupon he went on to su 
further :* I deein this a providential intervention that, you shot 
liye in the greatest safety. For this reason I married a Frankish 
Wife, and wedded my son to a British damsel. Now, inastauch 
‘as my life is to be w very short one, and as I have had neither 
male nor female offspring from this wife, nor has my son con~ 
summated his marriage, I suggest a course which, if you doom 
right, then confirm and carry it out. I deem it more profitable 
for the Varini toally themselves with the Franks than with these 
islanders: trade with the Britons is difficult and precarious, but 
between the Varini and the Franks there is only the Rhine. 
‘Tho Intter aro also in a position to do us harm or treat us 
‘well as they please. Whereupon I council that my son's alliance 
with the British damsel should be reversed, and that she should 
reovive the marriago gift already paid in lien of her loss, and 
that my, son Radiger should, ag our law permits, marry his 
mistress.” ' 

Having said this he, forty days after, died ; and his son having 
succeeded him asked counsel from the grandes, and in aocond- 
ance with his father's wish put away his British spouse and 
married his mistress, ‘The former was much enraged ; for, says 
Procopius, among these peoples so much is chastity valued that 
‘woman is deemed no longer a virgin who is merely contracted. 
in mai She first sought reparation by means of some of 
hher people, whom she sent to inquire why the marringe had 
thus come to an untimely issue, Getting no redress, the Angles 
collected 400 ships, and, according to Procopius, put an army of 
100,000 men (?) upon them, and set sail for the country of the 
‘Varini, the armament being commanded by one of her brothers, 
who was not the king. Procopius then goes on to make state- 
ments about the islanders, some of which are evidently due to 
profound ignorance of them, He says they were the bravest 
among the barbarians known to him; that they fought on foot 
and not on horschack;; in fact, they did not know whnt a horse 
‘was like, for that animal did not live on the island, and that 
when their envoys or others were ou their way to the Romans 
‘or Franks, and had. to travel on horseback, they did not know 
How to mount, but had to be helped up and down by others, 
Tn the same way the Varini were not horsemen, but fought on 
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foot alone. es ee ee GSS 
CEE rowing, and hore no sails. 

Steg tavilg acs tha Varal wet deste? ta pen 
pattle, and fled with their king. Meanwhile, the injured 
maiden remained with an escort near the mouth of the Rhine ; 





a, fo mea 
Pear whoa os wollte ‘oi 
‘mistress, w trem! 
to be executed. But she, iy see avenged, 
asked merel i nel teokin co phat wap t and 
Tharriol snothor, He pleaded’ bis father’s wil and the cotnael 


arth paises, ‘and oftered to make reparation by marrying her. 
‘To this she assonted. He was accord renee of his chains, 
‘and the sister of Theodebert having been sent home, 

married the Anglian princess (Procopius de Bella Gothico, iv, 21), 
‘This is generally dated in the year 551 (Stritter, iv, 41 

‘Three years later, namely, in 554, Agathias menti 
Vacamo, 8 warlike with his'son Theodebald and the 
Unrni who wore with him, went to the emperor in Italy (id, 
423). 

Fredegar, writing of the year 595, describes the virtual exter- 
mination of this colony of Varni. He tells us how in that year 
Childebert fought bravely against the Varni, who tried to break: 
tho yoko, un wach maar come that few arrived (pa 

uixot, Lege It is not improbable that the name ‘Wieringer- 
Saari on the Doth oo, n'a rls of tia colony af the Vetta 
‘They were not the only Varni or Varini on the borders of the 
North Sea, and, as is natural, we find numerous traces of them, 
in Britain. Their name seems preserved in Warrington, in 
Tapeasire and Buckinghamshire, and at Werrington in Deven 
and Northamptonshire, while their royal race of the 
found in no less than thirteen places, as Bi ge, Bllnghanm, 
Billingley, Billington, and. Billinghurst (Taylor, “ Words. and 
Places,” 135). 

My good friend Dr. Angus Smith has reminded me that we 

Fy eee oeeet tha Varta with ed aston form of the name, 
SeeUal places’ts [Vecsoge’ilie end Varennes in Frauen 00a 
thus, if our contention be right, can trace the progress of the 
ji westwards by two streams—one a northern stream, which 
carried them where Low German was the only Teutonic 
spoken, and where consequently they preserved their 
name, and the other which carried them throu a district: 
where Platt-Deutsch has been converted into Hoch-Deutsch, 
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and where consequently the name has been sophisticated, and 
< hhas assumed a High German form, 
E Before we collect the various relating to the hit 
of the Franks, we must say a few words about the Lift or Lark, 
- ‘Uy which name they were sometimes known, 

Waits thinks the name Ziti was not in use in the earlier timo - 
among the Bavarians and Alemanni. ‘The name occurs in some 
Inter titles of the Alemannic laws, but this he derives from 
Frank sources, 

7 The name is not to be found in Tacitus, and it seems clearly 

not to be of German origin, but introduced by the Romans, and 
derived from lita, a debt, referring to the stipendiary character 
of the services of the tribes, who were allowed to settle within 
the borders of the empire, and were granted lands to settle upon 
on condition of rendering military service for them. 

Maurer, in his “Der Frohnhofe in Deutschland,” p. 12, says:— 
Between the free and the unfree, or slaves, stood a third class, 
variously called Liti, Leti, Lazsi, or Aldioni, This class dates 

from Roman times; at least, as early as the third century, the 

; Homans employed their Germanic neighbours to the 
frontiers, to plough their lands, tend their cattle, and recruit 
their armies, Thus we read: “Oranes jam barbari vobis arant, 
‘obis jam serunt, et contra interiores gentes militant, Aruntut 
Gallicana rar barbaris bobus—frumento barbarico plena sunt 
horrea” (Flavius Vopiscus, Probus, 14,15; Maurer, op. cit, 13). 
‘Tho Romans also employed in their service whole tribes, of sec: 
tions of tribes, of barbarians under their own commanders, who 
> were styled pripositi or retores. These Wodies were called 
sentles, an in some cases (Maurer says when they wero of 

, Celtio, or Gallic origin, but this is doubtful) they were 

called lati, leti, or letoi (“Th de Veteranis,” vii, 20, ann. 369, 
400; Ammianus linus, xvi 11, xx 8, xxi 18; Jornandes, 
xaxvi ; Fes ii, 54; Eumenius, “Panegyr, Const,” xxi; 

‘That for’ and litt were forms of the same word appears from 
deed of the year 1977, where we read, “ Vocantur vulgariter in 
illo Thentonico Laten, et inibi in Latino Litones”; while an 
Ancient gloss quoted by Graff explain ftw by is (i, note 95). 
oe desu with te fore i lass ac as, lat, Iti, oF 

i, in various Saxon and Westphalian diplomatic documents ; 
‘and in later medieval times ns Zassen, Laten, Lateluie, and 
in the laws of Ethelbert as lat. It’also occurs in 
the Salian and Ripuarian laws ; in a Hessian breviary of the, 

i century; in several documents relating to 
on the Rhine; ina document of the 
abbot of Echternach, near Treves ; 
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and in one relating to Fulda: (id.), ‘They are also named 
in the Burgundian laws, in those of the Frisians, and aj 
parently all over the Frank Empire; also among the Bavarians, 
‘Alemanni, and Lombards, Auiong the Bavarians, while they 
fare sometimes called Ziti, they are more often called darscalei, 
baracalki, parsealci, parskalki, parsealchi, or parsealhi, Among 
‘the Alemanni the iti were sometimes called purones or barones, 
“ Mancipios tres et parones quatuor”—vide a deed of the year 
744, quoted by Neugart (id, 28). Among the Lombards they 
‘were sometimes called Aldiones or Aidit: “ Aldiones vel Aldianiy 
-. « etlege vivunt in Italia... qua fisealini vel lites 
ree Francia.’—" Lev, Lom," iii, 29, ch. 1 (Maurer, 18, 
note 29), 

‘Waitz says the name is not found in the laws of the Goths 
nor their related tribes (Deutsche Verfassuny, &,i, 176), norare 
they named in the lnws of the Thuringians (i, 176~7, note 4). 

tis clear that both Gentiles and Lati were generio and nob 
specific names applied to various tribes, as is shown by Zozimus 
fand others, both ancient and modern writers, ‘This is best 
shown by tho old laws, as for instance, “Quisquis igitur lutus 
‘Alomannas, Sarmata vagus," &o. (*'Th, de Vetoranis,” vii, 20), and 
in the Notitia, wherw we read, in chapter x1, of the " proefeotus 
Latorum Teutonicianorum ; pref, Laetorum Batavorum et gen 
tilium Suevorum; pref, Lietorum Francorum ; pref, Latorum 
‘Actoruin; Epuso Belgiowe Prin; prof Laetorum Nerviorum ; pref, 
Letoram Bataorum, Nemetacensium ; prof, Latorum Batavorum, 
Contraginensium: pr Loran Lag 
84). We read. of their holding land: *‘Terraram spatia quae 
gentilibus; hiwo spatia vel ad gentiles” (C. Th, do torr Limits 
Vii, 15,ann, 409); “terra letiew” (id, de Censoribus, xii, 11, ann, 
309); and therefore it is very probable they paid’ tax’ or ‘rent, 
or gave military service for it, Jakob Gothofridus, Grimm, and 
Gaupp identify these early Lati with the later Liti aud Zati, 
and identify them with the class known in later times as 
“Horigen” (Maurer, 14), ‘They were found, however, among 
those who were not subject to the Romans, as among the Saxons 
(‘Annales Laures.” ad. ann, 780), “tam ingenuos quam ¢t lidos 
‘gain, in the Saxon capitulary of the year 789, * nobiles et i 

10s similiter et lidos” (Chron. Moissine ad, ann. 780); “tam 
Fhgemuos quam et lidos” (Maurer, 14, note 92), The name Litt 
answers to the Coloni and Liberts of ‘Tacitus, and in later times 
the names are used indifferently (id, 15). Maurer angues against 
‘Walter that the great bulk of the Ziti were not derived from 
those who were once free and had lost their liberty. He on 
the contrary says the change from one class to another was in 
frequent. He cites two instances only—one of a noble beeom= 
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ing a fitws, from a document of the ninth century, “Vulfric 
quondam nobilis solidum nuno noster litus est,” and another in 
8 deed of the year 800, “ sunt aldiones duo, qui propter hostem 
ad ipsam villam se tradiderunt” (id, 15, notes 94, 95). ‘The 
ter part of the Zati, he says, sprang from conquered tribes, 
‘hus in the “Annales Lauriss” ad. ann. 77 we read: “Multitndo 
Saxonum baptizati sunt, et secundum morem illorum omnem 
ingenuitatem et alodem’ manibus dulgtum focerunt” (it, note 
96). This is confirmed by the legends preserved by Moginhiart 
(Pertz, xi, 675), and by Adam of Bremen (Hist, Eeeles,” i, 4): 
“Qui Saxones eam (terram) dividentes, cum multi ex eis in 
ollo cecidessent, et pro raritate eoram tote ab eis occupari non 
potuit partem illiua, eam maxime qua respicit orientem, eolonis 
tradebant, singulis, pro sorte sua, subtributo exeroendam”; also 
Witukind (Pertz, v, 424) : “Saxones igitur possessa terra summa 
pace quieverunt, societate Francorum atque amicitia ust parte 
quoque agrorum cur amicis auviliaris aut manumissis distribute 
reliquias pulse gentis tributis condempnaverunt: unde usque 
odio gens Saxoniea triformi gonere at lego preter conditionem 
sorvilem dividitur” (Maurer, op. cit, 98). ‘This view is doubt- 
leas the correct one, and wherever we find liti, or an. equivalent 
class among the Germans, we may be sure we are in the presence 
of the conquest of one tribe by another 
Tn South Germany the conquered race was the old Roman 
population, as Waitz has pointed out. ‘The Roman population 
‘was probably, at the time of the invasion of the German tribes, in 
position of dependence, and did not consist of free landowners, 
‘and did not largely change its status, ‘The colonists were called 
tributarit, or tribitales, as was also their land, ‘Thus we find 
them mentioned in tho Salzburgh Notitie donationwm and the 
Gongestum Arnonis as “tributales Romanos... coloni 
tributarios; Romanos et eorum tributales mansos; de Romant 
tributales homines 80 cum coloniis suis” Paul the Deacon (xi, 32) 
says of the Romans, “tributari efficiuntur” (Waits, ii, 163, note 1). 
‘hese tribwtales are contrasted with the servile class: *mansis 
inter servos et tributales neonon et exercitales homines” (Noldon, 
xxxiv) ; “servos manentes in coloniis quatuor et alios tributales 
manentes in coloniis 10” (Cod, “S. Petri,” iv, 293; Waitz, op. 
cit. ii, 168, note 2). 
‘As we have scon, the class does not oceur in the Gothic laws 
(id. i, 176), nor in the laws of the ‘Thuringians (ia., 176-7, 
note 4), making it very probable it was originally of Roman 






































ones, or Altones, also occurs in Bavarian deeds of the eighth 
Century, and were terms also used in Saxony (ii, 18, notes 30, 
$1). They stood between the freemen and the slaves—differing 
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from slaves in that they enjoyed personal freedom. ‘Thus in an 
ald gloss given by Lindenbrog, "Aldius stata liber’ and in @ 
ition from old Lombard sources, “Aldia, id est de matre 
libera nata” (id., 19, note 33),and again in another definition in a 
deed of 825, * Barshalki (liberi homines qui dicuntur barsealci 
‘and the word is used interchangeably with ingenui and liberi : 
‘wo read of slaves being freed as Ziti, Aldioni, and Frilazsi (ide, 
12, notes 38-40). In carly times, ifthe Lad, Aldon, or Last 
married with slaves, they were put to death (Pert xi, 675), 
In later ones, if an Aldia or Lidia married « slave sho lost ber 
freedom, "Si aldis aut libera—servam. maritum tulerit 
Tibertatom suam amittet” (L. Rothar, Maurer, xx, note 42). By 
the same law, however, the children followed the offending han 
‘These mixed marriages became more and more frequent towarda 
the beginning of the ninth contury, which tended greatly. to 
the mixture of the different: kinds of colc ‘Their marriages 
inter se were as valid as thoso of free people, ‘They were not 
to marry, however, without the consent of their lords, except 
the royal litt (Maurer, op. cif, xx), although when they 
did so the marriage was deemed valid. As freemen they bore 
mms and accompanied their lords to war, unless they: were 
granted special immunities: "Si nuntius venerit ut ad suocn- 
rendum debeant venire et hoc noglexerit—si litus fuerit solidos 
15 componat” (Capt, of 802) ; “ Homines ecclesiw liti, et eoloni, 
in expeditionem'ire non cogantur . . . quod homines tam libero 
quam et lutos in hostem ire compellant ab expeditione 
hostile tam de litis quam de ingenuis hominibus.” This was also 
the case with the Aldionea: “Sunt aldiones duo, qui propter 
hostem adi psam villam se tradiderunt" (Maurer, 20, note 48), In 







































the old Saxon polity they, like the Zalingi and Fritingi, had the 
right of audience at the general assembly, and. of electing twelve 
of their body to serve there (Hucbald, in Pertz, xi,361). When 


Charlemagne defeated the Saxons in 780, he took hostages both 
from the ingenui and the fiti, With the right of bearing arms 
they had that of faida (Fehdé, ic, private war) and of blood 
revenge (inimicitia propinquorum), and claimed a weregild double 
that of slaves and one-half that of freemen, As the relatives of 
the dead fitus shared in his private feud, so they also shared 
the weregild, not only among the Frisians, Bavarians, and 
Lombards, but also most probably among the’ Saxons (Maurer, 
xxi), As free people they had to answer for their ill-deeds, while 
masters were answerable for those of their slaves. They had their 
‘own special weregild, and were allowed toclear themselves by their 
‘oath, with or without compurgators, and toappeal to the test of a 
judicial duel, when they. were unwilling to submit to the ordeal 
hy fire or water; while slaves could only produce the oath of 
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their lords, aud were obliged to submit to the ordeal by fire and 
water (id,,21), As free poople they also had their own y 
(propria prounia—" One poculiae, es lit, substantia” a), 
‘could employ slaves and even free people (liberi homies) 
‘and Ziti in their service. ‘They differed from the fully free in 
that they had a master (dominus) senior protector or patron 
(patronus or muntherro). They were not the property of their 
onl, however, like the slaves, but only under his protection and 
shelter (mundinm), ‘They were thence called mundiali, They 
‘were not answerable for their master’s misdeeds, except they 
shared in the onder he had given or freely undertook the 
responsibility. He could, however, be summoned to appear at 
the instance of the Litus: "Si quis lido suo pro aliqua causa 
in rationo fuerit inventus, super noctes 14 ipsum lidum ad 
placitum adducat, si senior suus in ipso comitata est, Si in 
flio comitatu est, ipse lidus suum seniorem ad placitum addueat ” 
(id, 28, note 7). He might froe an ncoused Litus by his own 
nth from the ordeal, and by the payment of the composition, 
from tho penalty of death. “If, however, he did not wish to bé 
responsible for him he could release the accused Zitus and other 
-protegés from his protection (dimittatur a domino—maleficon a 
‘suo obsequio secure), and leave him to the blood revenge of the 
family. “Among the Lombards alone were the lords bound to 
‘purge their aldioné by onth or battle (per axeramentunt aut 
Jriguu), oF to poy the composition (componiti. ‘The Z4N, ke 
ttocdimen, bad to pay a specified taz called “Iitmontumy” or 
idmonium”: “ Isti (Jit) solvunt denarios iv dp litmonio” (id, 
$4, noto 83), and on their death a portion of their assets and 
their woregild was paid to the lord, Many of the iti, Aldioni, 
and other protegés, had for tho most part their own ‘property. 
Speaking of one of several families of Ziti, it is said, “Isti omnes 
habent mansos et consum debitum persolyunt” (Dronke, Trad. 
Fuld,, pp. 48, 49, 51). OF others it is said, “ Isti non habent 
mans0s nee hubas vel beneficias sed de proprio corpore debitum 
‘censum persolvunt” (id., 24, note 85). Those who held property 
were tied to the land, and could be transferred with the groun 
‘This class of Ziti was, in fact, something likethe serfs in Russia, 
In onler to change from this condition to that of freemen they 
required to be emancipated. Marriage betwoen Ziti and freemen 
‘was in arly times punished by death. In later times, if a free- 
woman (ingenua, or libera) married a Litus wilfully, she lost her 
or was fined. ‘The children of a freeman who had 
married an Aldia were not free-born and legitimate: they had 
therefore no right of inheritance, 
,, Sugh were some of the surrou: of the status of a Zitws. 
Tthelps us to bridge the history of Western Europe from the 
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[Sion IT of Part FL wilt be published in the next colume.] 















ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
- Jaxvary 23xp, 1883. 





Joun Evans, Esq, F.RS, Vice-President, in the Chair. 





‘The CaamMAN then declared the ballot open, and appointed 
Coe Brovoro Prt, RN., and Mr. W. ow. ‘Vaux, Se 
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as follows:— 

‘Treasvxen’s Rerort. 
‘The Annual Statement of and Payments and the 

Balance Sheet tanid herowidh 
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It will be interesting to compare the ordinary income of the 
Tnstitute during 1881 with that of the previous year:— 









an a 
Annual Subscriptions 5516 0 
Compositions ss ++ 25 0 
Sales, 4 810 
Dividends 195 








‘This statement thus shows an increase, in the annual income, 
of £90 198, 3d, 

‘The sum of £42 has beon invested in the purchase of £30 11s, 
‘Metropolitan “Stock, so that the Institute now possesses 
‘£1,099 12s, 10d, 8} per cent, Metropolitan Stock, the present 
value of which is £1,162 17s. bd, 

‘The Anthropological Dinner Club haying become extinct, 
which I trust may be revived at no far distant date, the 
‘Treasurer of the Club, Mr, Worsley, handed over to me the sum 
of £4 7.3 o bo credited to the Inutitute, ey 

in comparing the expenses under the h rintin 
lithography it Will bo seen that five parts of our Sonal bare 
‘Woon paid for during the year, and. that these have been more 
fully Hlustrated tha usual, which T hope may have the effect of 
increasing their sale, ‘This it has already done to some extent, 
a our receipts for salen of publications are in excem of thor for 
881. 

It should be notedl that the sum of £21 16s, has been con- 
tributed by Mz. E, H. Man, towards the illustration of his paper 
‘on the Andaman Islanders, 

Our office expenses during the year have considerably 
Giminishied. I think we may fairly congratulate the members 
of the Institute upon having had a favourable year, and it is to 
be earnestly hoped that the number of members will increase, 
and that the study of anthropology will become: more popular 
every year. 














F.G. H, Price, 
Dreasurer. 


On the motion of Mr, A. H. Keane, seconded by Mr. A. L. 
Luvs, the Treasurer's Report was adopted. 


‘Mr. F. W. Rupuer, the Director, then read the following 
Report 
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‘Report oF THe Couson of THE ANTHROPOLOGIOAL INSTITUTE OF 
Great BRirary AND InELAND FoR 1882, 


‘The Council has to report that during the past year the 
Institute has held fourteen ordinary meetings, the usual Auni- 
versary Meeting, and a special extra meeting at the close of the 
session. By the invitation of General and Mrs, Pitt Rivers, the 
mectings of May 23nd and July 11th were held at tho President’s 
private residence. In the course. of the year thirty-two com- 
munications have been submitted to the Institute, of which the 
following is a ls arranged in the onder in which they were 


1. "On the Entrenchment of the Yorkshire Wolds, and Rxcavations in the 
Yarihwork called Danes’ Dyke st Plambort.”” By Major General Pitt ivery 
FACS, Prositent 
', “On the Discovery of Ancient Dwellings on the Yorkshire Wolda" By 
J Nn'tha Delve Taber of Tangrnyita” By Kdward 0, H 
a, le aoganyiba.” @ 
ayiha" By for, Eg, 


Napo Indiasa.” Ry Alta Simp, Bag. 
Es Note on e Patagonian Bll!” By George W. Uicxam, Rag, MA. 
Asmintant-Secretary. d beat 
stuns SE toanip’ at Conmguliy ait” AM” By A, 
r etanjas af Raat rami ” 
(ncfarlane, eq. M.A., D.Se. a if Be fe 
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Re ss nina Tat Wa 
Be res la hey ae 
reais hiccets Oy var ek yaar 
MA EG Vapusis od Yolyneiana” By C, Sauland Wok 
me yeaa at 70S Woe 3a 
Sp rche orem ae gr 
ES et AT a my 
BNE tran a total Cnagu Reid 
‘By J. Beddoe, Esq, M.D. in 
CRSA reas nual Foto he Forse 
Mit Om Gyotead of Last Toners io citermt Commies 
See ena ae aaa 
Dp Hee rater price 
ena 
ee eae 
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£3, “ On some Mexican Herra-Cotta Figures." “By Dr. Becher. 
4 “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaiaan Islands,” Part TH. By 
EH Man, Eq 
‘25. “On the Longevity of Romans in North Afticn.” By the Right Hon, 
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Tani Talbot do Malahide, FS, President of the Royal Arheological 
anitute, 
20, “On Neolithic Stone Tmplements, from Wisk on the Gold Coast.” 





By Oy m and Commander V La Cameron, RN, CB 
27, Note on 
President. 
28. “ Exhibition of Bushman Drawings." By M. Hutchinson, Keg, with Note 
by W. 1, Distant, Bay. 


29. "Game Appartun for tetiog the Deliceey of the Muscular and other 
Bes." On the Language tal Fei fs By Dr. G, W, Packer, 
5, “Note on one Hint mplemeste and ate rom Cape Slane Net (ar 
Calis)" BA. sewn Ex 
‘Sn the Ausllan Cas Systems.” By A, W, Howit, Baty F038. 


Between the 1st January and the 31st December, 1882, the 
members have received four Nos, of the Journal, namely, Nos. 
38, 39,40, and 41, ‘These contain 585 pages of letterpress, 37 
plies, and a lange number of folding tables The Counel would 
not have felt justified in authorising the issue of a Journal 30 
froely illustrated, had not the expense of several of the plates 
been generously defrayed by the President and by Mr, E. H. Man. 

During the year twenty-four new Members have been elected 
into the Tnstitite and one Member who resigued last year has 
rejoi 


The former and present state of the Institute with regard to the 
umber of Members are ahonen in the following Table — 








Thnuary ut, 188 m8 456 
Since elected. +23 +25 
Binco deoeased “3 “5 
‘Singo retired. -9 ~9 
‘onuary Tot, 1889 895 400 


It will be seen from this Table that the Institute has gained 
during the year twelve Annual Subscribers and one Compounder. 
The Counel egrets to repr thatthe Tasteute hs Lot through 
death: Mr, Charles Darwin, FS, and Dr, Pruner Bey, from 
the list of Honorary Members; and Mr. Horatio Love, Mr. M. 
Moggridge, F.GS, and Mr. J. Moore, among its Ordinary Mem- 
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‘Mr. Cxanuns Roper Danwny had been an Honorary Member 
of the Institute from the time of its formation in 1871, and had 
previously been an Honorary Fellow both of the Ethnological 
And of the Anthropological Society. So many notices of Mr. 
Darwin's life have recently ap) that it is unnecessary in 
this place to dwell upon its details, Born on, Febraary 12th, 
1809, he was the son of Dr, R. W, Darwin, a physician of Shrews- 
bury, It is noteworthy that his grandfather on the one side was 
the famous Erasmus Darwin, and on his mother’s side the equally 
famous Josiah Wedgwood, ‘Mr, Darwin received his early edu- 
ation at the Shrewsbury Grammar School, and at the University 
Of Cambridge; and it’ was under the infiuence of Professor 
Henslow, at Cambridge, that his love of natural science was first 
developed. In 1831 ho started with Captain Fitzroy on the 
memorable yoyage of the * Beagle,” and during his sive years of 
exploration Iaid the foundation of the great work of his life. Tt 
{a needless in this exceedingly brief notice to enuinerate the Tor 
lst of Mz, Darwin’, well-known writings, ‘The un paralleled 
effect which these writings have produced in every department 
of natural science ns beon especially masked in Anthropology. 
Ye is true that our Jounal does not contain any contribation 
from his pen; but he took « deep interest in the work of the 
Institute, and frequently quoted from our publications in his 
two great anthropological works, “The Descent of Man” and 
Me Expression of the. Emotions in. Man and the Lower Anis 
mals” Mr, Darwin died on the 19th of last April, and the 
Council of the Institute, at their Meeting on the 26th of that 
month, passed a vote of condolence with the family, while nt the 
Evening Meeting of the samo date a brief tribute was publicly 
paid to his work and character (see p. 229). A deputation 
Zppointed by the Couneil attended Mx, Darwin's funeral, which 
took place in Westminster Abbey, on April 26th, 





Dr. Puoxen Bry, who died ot Pisa on September 20th, wns a 
Honorary Member of the Institute from the time of its forma 
tion, having been elected an Honorary Fellow of the pre-existing. 
‘Anthropological Society, in 1863, At that time he ocoupied the 

‘tion of President of the corresponding Society in Paris, and 
to the Bude of that Society he contributed ange number 
of valuable papers on Craniology and other departments. of 
ical Anthropology. The pages of our “Anthropological 
* also contain some of his Writings—notably an essay 
on Human Hair as a race-character. 





‘Mr. Marrusw Moacniper, formerly of Swansea, was elected 
ty in 1869, and passed into the 
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Anthropological Tnstitute on its foundation. Taking a keen 
interest in several branches of natural science, he was drawn 
towards the objects of this Institute, and was at one time a 
familiar attendant at our meetings and a frequent contributor 
to our discussions. Towards the latter part of his life he resided 
auch at Mentone, where he copied the rock-inseriptions of the 
neighbourhood, Many of our members will recollect his eom- 
‘munications to the Anthropological Department of the British 
“Association, in 1871 and 1872, with reference to the human 
‘remains found in the Mentone Caverns, 


‘The following is a list of the names of donors to the Library 
uring the past year — 
Profesor Agsuizs Colonel Almonte; Dr. A. Bastian; G. Bertin, T.y 
8 EB, Bourere-Pusey, Eeq.y ‘Mr Hiashy Hye Clarke, Haq; 1. Cust, 
nj, W. L. Distant, Hag.; sfohn vane, Heq.5 A. Foathermany Raq-y De 
Fletcher; Albert S. Gatachet, Hoq-s Dr. Guy; Fr. Hilder; Begs 
De, W. J. Hotinan; W. J. Knowles, Eag-; Livuteraat .” Kretoers 
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Tt was moved by Dr. Gansox, seconded by Mr. Kuuitox, 
aa carried unnnimouly, thet the Report of the Council be 
adopted. - 


‘The CHATMAN, having been called upon to preside at only a 
very brief notice, delivered an extemporaneous address, of which 
the following is an abridged report -— 


‘Avpness, By Mr. Joux Evans, ERS. 

“After expressing regret at the President’s unavoidable absence 
‘on this occasion, the Chairman briefly reviewed the work of the 
Institute during the past session. In this survey he dwelt 
especially on the valuable papers which bad been contributed 
by Mr, E, H. Man, whose careful observations during a residence 
cf eleven years in the Andaman Islands had enabled him to 
present to the Institute a fuller and more accurate account. of 
tho inhabitants than had been given by any previous writer, 
Tt was satisfactory to note that in the preparation of his papers 
on the Andamanese Mr, Man had been mainly guided by the 
instructions in the volume of “Notes and Queries on Anthro- 
ology” and in fact these papers might almost be regarded as 
the first-fruits of that useful work. Allusion was also made 
to Dr. Parker's papers on the Malagasy, which deserved recog- 
nition, inasmuch as the author had resided for many years, as a 
medical man, among the people whom he described. Dr. Mac- 
farlane’s “Analysis of Relationships of Consanguinity and 
“Affinity” was likewise referred to as communication of much 
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criginality ; and it was believed that several other papers which 
tind been read during the year would prove of substantial value 
to students of Anthropology. 

Mr. Evans thon spoke of the loss which the Institute had 
suffered during the year by the death of several of its members, 
‘and took occasion to pay an eloquent tribute to the genius of 
‘Mr. Darwin, In noticing the general progress of Anthropology 
‘attention was called to the recent appearance of Dr. Hamy's 
“Revue d’Ethnographie,” a periodical which promised to be « 
on to anthropological literature, and thus deserved 
the good wishes of the Institute. 

Passing to the main subject of his address, the present state 
of our knowledge of the Antiquity of Man, Mr, Evans referred to 
tho Conference which was held at the Institute during his Presi- 
dency in 1877, when the subject was discussed so far as evidence 
‘was then available. ‘The age of the beds in which Mr. Skertchly 
hind found flint implements near Brandon was still an open 
question, Tt might be fairly doubted whether it could be satis- 
factorily established that flint implements had been discovered 
fn brick-carth that passed directly beneath undisturbed Chalky 
Boulder Clay. Professor Boyd Dawkins, however, was disposed 
to believe that man existed in Kast Anglia before the Upper 
Boulder Clay had ceased to be deposited. According to this 
olwerver the earliest indisputable evidence of man’s presence 
fn this country consisted of certain flint flakes derived from the 
Tower Brick-carths of Crayford and Erith, which are Mid- 
Pleistocene deposits, the exact age of which is doubtful, some 
geologists regarding them as inter-glacial and others as pre~ 
glacial, ‘The paleolithio implements from the riverdrifte of 
the South of England are probably in most cases of post-glacial 
ge, notwithstanding Professor James Geikie's assumption of 
far higher antiquity, In some cases they have evidently been 
formed from ice-borne boulders. 

Geveril recent discoveries bearing on palwolithic man were 
then noticed, and reference specially made to the work of Mr. 
‘Worthington Smith, in the gravels of Hackney, and of Mr. Flax- 
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aman Spurrell at Crayford. It was interesting to note that at 
the latter locality a flint implement had been found in assooia- 
tion with many of the flakes which had been chipped off in the 
course of its preparation, so that by re-attaching the flakes to 
the implement Mr, Spurrell had been enabled to restore with 
some approach to completeness the original block of flint which 
palwolithic man had worked on this very spot. 

‘Many authorities, not content with carrying the ‘antiquity of 
man back to pro-glacial times, profess to have discovered proofs 
of his existence in deposita of Tertiary age. Geologists include 
under the term Tertiary” all the strata which extend from the 
top of the Chalk to the Norwich Crag, ‘The uppermost Tertiary. 
beds are known as Pliocene ; thoso next in descending order as 
Miocene; and the lowest as Eocene, Relics of human work- 
manship have been reported from deposits which have been 
roferred to the Pliocene and Miocene periods ; but it may be 
doubted whether any of these reported discoveries rest on a 
thoroughly substantial basis, Professor Cocchi has cited the 
occurrence of a human skull with flint implements at Olno, 
near Arezzo, in Italy, as a proof of the existence of Pliocene 
man; but these implements are unquestionably of neolithic 
type, and it is probable that the ground in which they occurred. 
hhnd been disturbed. Considerable doubt also surrounds “ the 
fossil man of Denise,” who was supposed by M. Aymard to 
hhave been buried beneath the voleanio products of a Pliocene 
voleano in central France, M. Desnoyers discovered at St, 
Prest, near Chartres, some worked ints and cut bones in 
Pliocene gravels, where they were associated with the remains 
of the Southern elephant (Elephas meridionalis). But the cuts 
‘on these bones may have been made by the shark or the sword- 
fish; and the position of the implements is not beyond dispute, 
So too the cut bones said to have been found in the Pliocene 
deposits of Tuscany by Mr, Lawley and Professor Capellini are 
pento the same objections: the cuts do not necessarily indicate 
juman workmanship,and the beds may not have been free from 
disturbance. 
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In discussing the alleged discoveries of the relies of man in 
Miocene strata, Mr, Evans dwelt upon the famous case of the 
ate Abbé Bourgeois, in which worked flints, calcined flints, and 
cout bones were found in marine deposits below the fresh-water 
eds known as the “ Caloaire de Beauce,” at Thenay, near Pont- 
levoy, in France, ‘The bones were principally those of an extinct 
species of manatee (Zalitherium), A fragment of similar bone, 
likewise notched, had been found by M. Delaunay in Upper 
Miocene beds at Pouaned, in France. But in none of these 
‘casos did the speaker regard the evidence of human handiwork 
as thoroughly convincing. Flint flakes had also been reported: 
by M. Roujon from Upper Miooene beds near Aurillac, but here 
the age of the deposit was questionable, Another discovery of 
similar character was that of M, Ribeiro at Otta, in the Valley 
‘of the Tagus, where the deposits were regarded variously as 
Pliocene and Migcene. Mr, Evans had visited this locality, and 
Ihad carefully examined the flakes, but these mostly showed only 
fa single bulb of percussion, and had therefore insufficient claims 
to be cited as absolute proofs of human workmanship. On the 
whole he considered that English Anthropologists were justified, 
‘with the evidence at present before them, in maintaining an 
‘attitude of doubt ns to the value of the evidence hitherto ad- 
duced of the existence of Tertiary Man, 





On the motion of Provesson Fiower, seconded by Mr, Hype 
Crank, a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Dr. 
Evans for the admirable Address which he had delivered at so 
short a notice. 


‘The ‘Scrutineers reported the result of the ballot, and the 
following gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve 
‘as Officers and Council for the ensuing year:— 


President Prof, W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.RS, 






Vice-President —Hyde Clarke, Esq,; John Evans, 
ERA; Han Galo, Bot, FES Lient-Gon i Rien, 
$A. Thomson, Eaq., MLD, ERS; EBT ‘ 
DOL, ERS. Bites 
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Director —F. W. Radler, Esq., F.GS, 


Treasurer —F. G. H. Price, Bsq., FSA. 
cee S. EB. Bouverie- 









oa ath: ‘Henry Muirhead, 
Esq, M.D.; J. E. Price, Esq, F.S.A.; zthur Russell, MP, 
Prof G. D. Thane; Alfred por, Ein, Fs 
Esq, FRAS.; R Worsley, 


Te was moved by Mr. Pan Hanoy, seconded by Mr TAN 
Hnywoon, and carried unanimously, that the thanks of the Insti- 
tuto be given to the retiring President and Mezabers of Council, 
to the Auditors and to the Scrutincers, 
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‘To Tun Eorror, “Jovuyar or Tax Axrunoro.oatcat, Ixstirors.” 


Dear Str, 

Can sny of your readers tell me anything about four upright 
stonos which stand on the Clent Hills, near Hagley, Worcestershire? 
Traw thom a few months ago, and was informa by » clergyman 
‘whom I mot that thoy were not “ Druidical,” but had boon placed 
thoro within tho last hundred yoars or #0; still they presont tho 
‘appearance of considerable antiquity, and thefriend who told moof 
thoir existonco says that when ho snw them twenty-five or thirty 
{LTE 20, they looked very old; an old connteyman, whom, T mot 

Known them all his life, but knew nothing about the timo of 
their being placed there; "I have alwo heard. that the county 
boundary used to ran between tho stones, thongh it doos not do 
#0 now. ‘Their position is pecalinr, and I’ might bave something 
farther to say about them ff Tcoutd be assured as to their age, 90 
if wny of your readers can sottlo that point T shall be yery much 
obliged to them, 





Yours try, 
‘A. L. LEWIS. 
85, Colobrooke Row, N., 
Mth February, 1883. 





, Sources and Streams of the Faiths of Man in all 
Lands, showing the Boolution of Faiths from the rudest Symbo~ 
lism to the latest Spiritual Developments, By Major-General 
J, G. R, Fortwo, F.R.GS,, F.RS.E, MAL, &e, London: 
‘Bernard Quaritch, 1883. 2 vols., 4to, 











_ Tho important work of which the abovo is the comprehensive 
title cannot fail to attract very great attention, not only a, the 
religious world, but also among anthropologists. ‘The subjects o 
which the imposing volumes treat te in Chomsalves sullietiy 
interesting. 1s titles for the chapters of the first volume, 
“Tree Worship,” “Serpent and Phallic Worship,” “Fire Wor 
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ship,” “Sun Worship, and “Ancestor Worship.” Euoh of these 
subjeots is deserving of a separate work to itself, and an ordinary 
writer would treat of then in that manner, Such w course would 
not, however, bo consistent with the object which General Forlong 
has in view. ' ‘The object is not the description merely of certain 
faiths, Tt is to show that all faiths havo originated in certain 
‘dens which form their common basis, and to trace their: develop 
‘mont and their mutaal resetion throaghout the world’s history. 
‘Tho lines ofthat development have boon aptly termed Rivers of Lite, 
and these streams are shown on a large coloured chart, soven-and-ae 
half feot long, in which are depicted, in several parallel columns, 
the iso and fall of tho various religious ideas, mythologies, and 
rites which have at any time prevailed among nations, 'The aetion 
‘and reaction of the several religious forces upon one another, their 
‘elation and the migration of maces, the growth of nationalities, 
Tnngoage, and literature, are horv exhibited in chronological order.” 
‘Tho chart shows, moreover, "tho dogres of intensity manifested 
At stated periods’ by any particular wave of doctrine or worship, 
and the mode in which the tribatary streams of mythological or 
theological thought become in turn absorbed in tho central River 
‘of Life.” ‘Tho proparation of this chart, and also of the aynoptical 
tablo nt the end of the work, showing the correspondence between 
the gods and god-idens of ‘different religions, mast: bave been 
iittenided with ver rable Inbour. ‘They form a large collec= 
tion of fucts and aupply a key to the author's aystem, m short 
‘examination of which wo now propose to givo; first, however, neo 

‘what are the qualifications possessed by him for the earrying oat: 

the important workhe has undertaken, Those qualifications aro of 
a-unique character, and they cannot’ be better stated than in the 
Tonygange of w literary gentleman to whotn the work was submitted 


as it throngh the pross. He 
ale wathor, retin cr ofthe British Tndian Servo, ban 
dovotod the greater part of an activo life to the investigation of the 
religions beliefs of the primitive world, so far ax they can be traced 
from the languages and monuments qui i 
survivals in the aymbols and rites of Ii 
‘have enabled him to constract a theory of the evolution of faiths, 
which, if novel and startling, is bascd upon an accumulation of 
facts, ‘gathered and put together with an industry and patience 
which are amazing. One of the most interesting features of tho 
work is the information which it embodies, drawn from living 
sonrees, which are generally overlooked or ignored by antiquaries 
and philologists. General Forlong bas habitaally mado himself 
master of the local dialects of the various districts in which his lot 
has een cast. Employed for many years as superintendent of 
neering enterprises throughout our Indian possessions, 

Hal niaye a kn olvoctar of en end fasts Ho\Bin thau bs 
‘unusual opportunities of cultivating friendly’ interoourse with 
natives of the most varied religious types; while the sympathetic 
zeal and veneration with which he approached the subject, nduitted 

VoL. XI, 28 
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hhim to shrines, or obtained for him instruction in secret mysteries, 
ned to the mere stadent of the classical literatare of the 
Country. ‘The hints thas scquired by the observation of tribal 
fuligions, oscult rites, and sacerdotal teaching in actaal life, have 
Jeen followed up. by a.diligent explorstion of ruined temples, 
‘and mounds, and all sack traces of a primiti symbolism, 
Pinch He scattered over the East and West, as religions fossils 
Tnderlying the superficial crast of recent theological strata.” 
The object of the work can be well jadged of by sts tit 
Jigious ystems, or rather the development and spread of the 
HemwCmbotiod ia them, may aptly be called streams of faiths, 
Tike rivers, however, those streams have « beginning, and it is all 
important to ascertain the sources from which they flow. | What 
tins are man's primitive faiths, and to what roots are they to be 
tmeed ? Genoral Forlong. arranges the early “symbolic objstt of 
tints adoration” in the following order =—Ist, Tree ; 2nd, Phallio 
Gn, Serpent; 4th, Fire; 5th, Sun; 6th, Ancestral. He believes 
that the" first breathings of the human soul” were manifested 
stor the sncred tree or grove, whose refreshing shade is so highly 
Waived in the East. All nations, particalarly the Aryans, havo 
[ouilered tree-planting @ sacred duty, and the grove was man's 
first tomple, “and becamé a sanctuary, asylum, or place of refuge; 
and, as, ime aseed om, temples, came to a built ithe mere 
groves,” If tree-worship ‘an origin as is here supj 
Fought to be shown in the ideas associated with it, What then 
wro'tkese ideas? General Forloog, after referring to Mr. Ferguson's 
Gutemeut that the tree and serpent sre symbolised in every reli 
ious system which the world bas known, says that the two 
Fogether are typical of the reproductive powers of vegetable and 
somal life. ‘The connection between tree and serpent worship 
Je often so intimate that we may expect one to throw light on the 
biber, ‘The Aryans generally may be called tree worshippers, aud 
i they as a rule destroyed serpents and 
‘Yet at Athens and near Rome both 
done also 


They 
religions Buddhist 
Grsouly inthe early legends of Kambodia ‘These are said by 
Gauaral’Forlong to preseut two striking features. “First, « holy: 
free, which the Kingly race, who come to this serpent county: 
from 
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therefore Power, Wisdom, Light, and a fit type of creation and 
generative power. Dr. Donaldson came to the conclusion the 
serpent alwaya has a phallic signification, a remark which is very 
fying to our author, as it exactly with his own expe 
rience, “founded simply upon close obvercation in Bastern lands, and 
conclusions dravn by himself, unaided by books or teachers, from 
‘thousands of stories and conversations with Kastern priests and 
people.” The testimony of wn nctnal observer is all im and 
‘We must believe when we aro told that the serpent, as the constant 
early attendant on the Lingam, is the special symbol which vei 
the actual God. ‘The same may be suid, indeed, of tree worship, 
General Forlong says, “Tho tree and serpent are the oldest of 
symbolic faiths, and as theso embrace my second, we have thus the 
first streams.” Tt is evident, however, that phallic ideas are wt 
the foundation of both tree and serpent worship, and therefore, if an 
tof those faiths fs entitled to priority, it must bo given to thet which 
Iias been assigned the second place,” ‘The author says, indeed, that 
phallic worship enters so closely into union with all’faiths to the 
boar that itis impoailo to Keep it out of any chapter 
fe can understand well how this should be as to the tree, serpent, 
and solar cults, but itis not so evident at. first sight in relation to fire 
eet errs however, regurded as the servant of Sivw anid 
all creating wre is no diflicalty in accepting, the position, 
Mis OBjock of te word offre to tho cred iro i Consistent Wi 
that view. Thus Greeks, Romans, and Hindoos “besought Agni by 
fervent prayers for increase of flocks and families, for happy lives 
and serene old age, for wisdom and pardon from sin.” Our author 
appears to seo in the worship of Srv esentially 
ant 

















onsehold faith, 
this was undoubtedly so if his explanation of the Lares and 
Penates is correct. These symbols represented “the past vital fire 
or energy of the tribe, ns the patriarch, his stalwart sons and 
Gaughters did that of the presen? living fire om the sacred. hearth.” 
General Forlong states, indded, that everything relating to blood used 
to be connected with fire, and he supposed therefore that Agnatio 
may have been Relation by fire, for the Agnaté could only be those of 
the fire or father's 
If the father derived his authority in the household from the 
sacred hearth-fire, we can understand why our anthor has assigned to 
‘ancestor worship the last place in his scheme. He says, moreover, 
that ancestor worship is “a development and sequence of that 
id ‘of man which has led him to worship and deify even 
the living,—that which, according to the teaching of Enemerus, 
accounts for all the mythological tales of the godsand god-like men 
of Grecoe.” And yet this is hardly consistent with other state. 
ments, ‘Thus wo aze told that “the ancestor was worshipped in the 
t chief, * the Father of Fathers,’ each of whom was a member of 

‘Dit Gentiles of his own clan, and this not only during the com- 
paratively modern Roman sway, but during all the ages of serpent, 
fire, and solar faiths.” In the still earlier faiths ho was represented 
in the rude pillar, as well as in the little Lares and Penates of the 
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hearths. In this case, however, ancestor worship would. seem to 
fe sntitied to stand on’the same lovel as treo worship, aud serpent 
frorship as a-phase of the phallic faith, Tn fact, it is in a sense 
Jontified with serpent worship. General Forlong remarks that 
mong the Grecks and Romans “ tho ancestor came to be honoured 
tad worshipped only as the Generator, and s0 also the serpents his 
‘bol.” ‘This confirms the conclusion the present writer en- 
yevaared to establish some time ago, that the serpent is really: 
the representative of the ancestor, in which case, ancestor worship 
fea very primitive faith, although in m specialised form it may 
Posibly;a ont author asserts, come later than san worship. 

“Aftey the evidence brought together in the present work, it ean 
banily now be contested that the same ideas underlie all the early 
faithe. This is the view entertained by General Forlong, who s 
1 So imperceptibly arose the serpent on pure phallie faiths, fire 
om these, and san’ on all, and so intimately did all blend with one 
Rother that even in the ages of true history it was often impossible 
to desery the exact god alluded to.” ‘The foundations of all those 
faiths, and of ancestor worship as allied to ‘them, must therefore be 
caught in the ideas entertained by mankind in’ the earliest times, 
wagon the race lived untanght, herded with their cattle, and had as 
their sole object in life the mul iplication of these: and of themselves.” 
‘Tho question arises, however, whether the simple faith which man 
then entertained was the earliest he had ‘evolved. General Forlong 
nsvers that question in the negative, for he says, when referring £0 
the serpent Buddhism of Kambodin, that * Fetish worship was the 
[find worship, and to a great extent is sill the real faith ofthe great 
Tans of the ignorant eapecially abont these ‘parts.’ He'finds that 
Thowrly one quarter of the world yet deifics, or at lenst roverences, 
‘Ttiek) and stones, ram-horns and charms, a practice not unknown 
Gren to later faiths. ‘The same must be said of animal worship, 
Thich inay bo understood to be carried along with and included in 
sroor other of the six great faith streams. It may he doubted, how 
Gren whether this is a sufficient reason why a special consideration 
Cf fetishisin and animal worship should not have been given in so 
Comprehensive w work as the present. It appears to us, indeed, that, 
Gotvithstanding the wealth of material brought together, and the 
Eki with which i is applied for the purpose of establishing analogies 
Jatwoen the religions of different peoples, General Forlong has not 

riven sufficient prominence to the fundamental belief which furnishes 
ay to the phenomena in question. Jacob Grimm pointed ont, 
it Teatome Mythology,”" thatall nature was thonght of by the 
‘heathen Germans #8 living. Gods and men transformed themselves: 
into trees, plants, or beasts; spirits and elements attained animal 
founs, aud therefore we cannot wonder at the heavenly bodies, and 
fron day and night, summer and winter, being actually personi 
Te dieu: ieed” themselves. as well to fetshinm as to oun 
‘worship, and all faiths alike may justly therefore be regarded as 
‘Phases of ono universal nature worship. Mankind prays only for 
. ng. Simons ol Uy p47. 
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that which they think good, and if one man socks to obtain his 
desire through the agency of'a stick or stone, and another thro 
‘a serpent or planetary god: thedifference between them is purely 
objective. ‘The prayers which, necording to Me. J. Talboys Wheeler, 
‘wore offered to the Vedic gods would be equally appropriate in the 
month of w native of Western Africa. They had relation simply to 
temporal needs, and were for abandance of rain, plentiful harvests, 
‘and prolife eattle, for bodily vigour, long life, numerous offspring, 
‘and protection against all foes and robbers. Moreover, the 
‘ances of the more advanced faiths havo little practical difference 
from those of the fetishist. All alike have for their object the 
compelling the good countenance, or counteracting the evil desi 
of the gods, and the real difference is to be sought in the symbols 
under which the gods are represented. ‘The worship of “ sticks and 
stones” has therefore just as much right to a place among the streams 
of faith as tree worship or serpent worship. Its absence from our 
tsuthor's scheme furnishes one of the chit objections which, i Tay 
opinion, can be made to General Forlong’s very valuable’ work; 
nother being a certain want of system, which is probably to. be 
‘explained partly by the way in which the different parts of the subj 
ran intone another, and parily by the fact that the work itself 
evidently grown under the author’s hands. At the same time those 
who will study the numerous facts and illustrations it contains with 
‘an unprejudiced mind must acknowledge that, although some of its 
arguments, more especially those based on recondite philological 
grounds, may not bo sustainable, its general conclusions are Erne. 
Nralonble light is thrown on the religion of tho Hebrews by the 
suthor's remarks on the Arkof the Covenant and its contents; not 
fhstanding Mr. Stewart Poole’s suggestion that the essential 
difference between the Ark and the Egyptian Bari is to be found in 
the supposed fact that the former ‘enshrined no symbolic emblem.” 
‘To the anthropologist, one of the most interesting subjects connected 
with the great religious faiths is the question of their rico origin, 
We have not space left to consider this point, but we may state 
that General Forlong’s studies have gradually led up to the 
conclusion that those religions originated with “a people of an 
Aithi-opik or Meru-opik stock, which spread from High Asin as 
Ernthreans, Akads, Kaldus, Kutbs or Kemis or Aigupts, 
Keti, Hams or Hamaths, Kantos," éc,, and whom he classos together 
fas Turaninns, From ti ig the magic mythologies of 
Aabiaos, Zoronstrians, Grecks, and Latins, incling fie worship, 
and also serpent worship, which “was and is prominent in all 
Turanian religions. conclusion ean yet be 

tod as established is doubtful, although facts certainly. point 
jin that direction, and General Forlong has done good service in 
bringing them together so fally and so well. 

©. Sraxtaso Waxe, 
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